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Ik February, 1822, my energies were agafo 
called into action, by accidentally meeting 
with ao acquaintance, whom I had not seen 
fiu- nearly twenty years, who was anxious to 
get a boy admitted into the Institution for 
file Blind; hut was ignorant of the mode. 
I immediately entered into the business with 
all my might, and with such spirit, that on 
the day of election we had sufficient proxies 
to have ensured.the election of six instead of 
one. This contest, however, kept my men- 
I tal powers continualiy at warli, so that I 
I scarcely took any rest 5 which so Inflamed 
my mind, that it excited considerable alarm 
among some of my friends for my safety. 

On the 14th of March, a few days before 
the election, an accident occurred which had 
I nearly proved fatal to me ; for on that day I 
l-was thrown out of a gig, and the wheel near- 
Ply passed over my head. In consequence of 
t^ithis accident bleeding was recommended, to 
h^bich I willingly submitted that evening, 
^nd found it vsry beneficial. 



The election was on !80th of March, when 
we succeeded in behalf of the boy, and ren- 
dered assistance to many others. Sev/3ral of 
my friends ihen saw that I was in great dan- 

Ser of a relapse into my old complaint, and 
fr. Teape^ with fatherly affection, advised 
me to go into the country, and remain quiet 
for a short time, and then turn my attention 
to some line of business. As I found that 
my health was precarious, I accepted the 
invitation of a friend, and went to Portsea, 
with an intention of remaining only a week 
ot ten days at the utmost. 

On the Sunday after my arrival, when re- 
turning from seeing a relation on board the 
Queen Charlotte, I slipped down between 
the boat aiid the ship, while the tide was 
running at the rate of eight miles an hour ; 
^nd was sav^d almost by miracle. After this 
my thoughts turn^ upon my past life. I 
viewed it as extraordinary and unparalleled, 
and wondered why my life was thus miracu- 
lously preserved, as I found in it nothing 
but one continued course of rebellion against 
God. 

Being thus awakened to a sensibility of 
my condition, I determined immediately, 
through the assistance of Divine grace, on 
an alteration in my conduct aud spiritual 
pursuits ; resolving to leave the speculative 
points of dispute between the Calvinists an4 
Arminians, and the difficulties attendant on 
both systems to othei's, and take the word of 



God for my only guide. I accordingly began 
to read with avidity ; and was constant and 
regular in prayer, and in attendance on Di- 
vine worship, and circumspect and regular 
in my conduct. But unhappily, by some 
strange and unaccountable fatality, I was in- 
duced from motives of curiosity, and in the 
expectation of hearing some good speeches, 
to attend a tea party of the Socinian congre- 
gation at Portsmouth ; for I thought, that 
although the Unitarians are not orthodox, 
yet they, icay be good members of society, 
and be useful in their way ; and especially 
as they (as I had been told) introduced the 
word of God into their Sunday-schools with- 
out any comment. Mr. Price (the printer 
for the Unitarians) appeaf ed to have the sole 
management of the business, and from him 
my friend procured me a ticket of admission, 
and requested me to speak. This, however, 
I refused, as I expected there would be seve- 
ral eloquent speeches delivered on the occa- 
sion. But in this I was wonderfully mis- 
taken, for a more bungling set of speakers I 
never heard in the whole course of my life, 
and I was astonished that men so deficient in 
talent should have attained such distinction 
in the town. 

Mr. Scott in his speech, stated, that when 
he first went to Portsmouth, there was only 
one Unitarian ; that now they had so in- 
creased, that his chapel would hardly hold 
them, and that shortly he hoped they would 
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so inorease^ that they would not be able ta 
build a place large enough to contain them. 
He hoped all who heard him were Unita- 
rians, and even that young suckling at the 
mother's breast (which actually was the case) 
was drawing the pure milk of Unitarianism. 
From the grave he turned to the gay, and 
complimented the ladies present, (and a finer 
specimen of female beauty and elegance I 
scarcely ever saw,) and told them that they 
could forward the cause of Unitarianism. 
Adding, that those wlio were marrieijl should 
persuade their husbands to attend the Unita* 
rian chapel ; and that those who were not 
married, should persuade their lovers to at- 
tend with them, as they might thus be ena- 
bled to increase and perpetuate the Unitarian 
cause, which (he stated) was the cause qf 
truth. 

On being asked a second time by Mr. Price 
to speak, and second a vote of thanks to Miss 
Scott, who had been active in forming a Sun- 
day School, I readily complied, as I thought 
it a noble trait in her character, and conduct 
which ought to excite emulation in others ; 
and although I was blamed for this by some 
of my friends, yet I fully explained my mo- 
tive both to them and the public^ in the pre- 
face to a pamphlet, I afterwards published, 
in the following words. 

^^ I required no impetus to urge me to call j 
for thanks to that lady ; as I understood she | 
had been extremely active, and ber past e^i:- 



ortions ivere only a pledge of what she would 
do in. future. I hoped her example would 
be an inducement to those who differed from 
her in religious seutimeats, to exert them- 
selves in instructing the rising generation, in 
those doctrines they conceived to be neces- 
sary to ^^ make them wise to salvation/' 

I did not at that time expect that any no- 
tice would have been taken of my attendii^ 
that meeting ; however, on Saturday, the 
following account of it appeared in thie 
Hampshire Telegraph. 

** The members of the Unitarian congre- 
gation and library in this town, held their 
annual tea party on Good Friday, at the Old 
Town Hall, to celebrate the 34th anniversary 
of the settlement of tbe Rev. Russell Scott as 
their minister. The company was more nu- 
merous than on any former occasion. Thev 
were addressed with much animation by Mr. 
Scott and several of his friends ; and werb 
particularly gratified by the presence of Mr. 
Barnett, a gentleman well known in the me- 
tropolis as an active supporter of various phi- 
lanthropic institutions, (not himself an Uni- 
tarian,} who eloquently advocated the cause 
of Protestant Dissent and Sunday Schoo^^s. 
The whole arrangements were well con- 
ducted, and afforded unmixed satisfaction 
to all." 

Happening to meet Mr. Carter, who was 
then mayor of Portsmouth, and a gentlems^ii 
whose urbanity of manners entitle him to th^ 
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•asteem of every person, and Mr. Price, by 
accident, a few days, after this meeting, I 
told Mr. Price I had read Mr. Hughes's 
]^amphlet, which he had previously present- 
ed to me, against Calvinism ; and observed, 
liiat whatever grounds Mr. Hughes might 
lave for argument against the peculiar doc* 
trines of Calvinism, he bad no right to state 
falsities of any individual ; and what he had 
9tated of Toplady was a gross and shameful 
ialsehood ; and that his intention evidently, 
was to attack the evangelical clergy through 
this false statement relative to Toplady's 
sentiments. The following is the quotation 
alluded to. 

<^ Since the last launch of Calvinism under 
the ministry of Whitefield, I need not say, 
that the doctrine under discussion has been 
the order of the day ; and following up the 
premises which led our gr^at reformers to 
the horrible conclusions at which they ar-, 
rived, Toplady, the rooming star of the evan- 
gelical clergy of the church of ICngland, dis^ 
covered, not only that those who entered the 
strait gate will be few — that those who will 
be dismissed from the bar of Christ with his 
dreadful * depart !^ will be many 5 but that 
they will constitute an infinite, majority of 
those for whom the Lord of glory laid down 
his life ; nay, that so infinitely extensive is 
the mischief of the fall to which God pre- 
destinated Adam, that there are even already 
-not only adults by the million, but millions 



of half-formed babes — babe^ not even a apaa 
long, writhing in hell !"* 

Mr. Carter s^, it was utterly impossible 
that Mr. Hughes could state, that Toplady 
had made such assertions, unless he had read 
diem in his works. I told him I had somlsi 
years ago carefully read Toplady's writings, 
and that so far from maintaining this diabol* 
ical sentiment,— the eternal punishment of 
infants, — he was of a different opinion in 
toto, and maintained that every child who 
died in infancy would be saved, I said 1 
should write a letter to Mr. Hughes, and as 
he was expected at Portsmouth on the fol- 
lowing Wednesday, he would have an op- 
portunity of meeting me, and proving his 
assertion, or apologising for the temerity of 
the charge. The following quotations from 
|ny letter to the Rev. Mr. Hughes, and his 
reply, will shew the state of my mind, and 
how it was that I reneiyed my correspon- 
dence with the Rev. Andrew Reed, which 
otherwise would be unaccountable. 

EXTHACT, FROM A LETTER TO MR. HXJOHES. 

( 

To the Rev. W. Hughes,' 

Mile £nd, Portsea^ ^pril 8, 182)4* 
Rev. Sir, 

On Saturday last Mr. Price did 
me the honour of putting into my hands your 

* Hogfaes^s Picture of Genuine Calvinism, pp. \% 
14. . 
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" Picture of Genuine Calvinism/* part of 
which I have read. My object in addressing 
you is not to draw you into a controversy 
pn its contents ; let the ministers of the Gos- 
pel in this place contend for the truth ; I am 
only a bird of passage ; and I find from Mr. 
Carter and Mr. Price, this day, that yon are 
not an inhabitant, but only an occasional visi«* 
tant 'y consequent!}^, the seed you sow, others 
must watch, water, and bring to the " full 
ear ;" and it must be left to the stated 
ministers of Portsea — dissenters, professedly 
** Calvinistic,*' and clergymen, professedly 
" evangelical," to shew that your statement 
of their doctrines is incorrect Leaving then 
the area open to those mature and station- 
ary combatants, allow me to have a word* 
with you. From a part of your ** Picture,'* 
I perceive you are a man of education, and 
from the character you bear, I have no.doubt 
you are a man of feeling, and a gentleman. 
Now in your " Picture,'' you have drawn a 
caricature of a gentleman (Mr. Toplady) to 
whose writings I am considerably indebted, 
and who, were he alive, and had received ' 
sufficient notice of your anniversary, would 
meet you on Wednesday, face to face. 

Your " Picture" decrepitates him— ^^pulls 
him from his literary eminence— distorts his 
features— clothes him ofiensively — and, what 
is worst of all, makes him a woman-hater. 
For who, sir, that is not a woman-hater — 
who that is desirous of retaining the esteem 
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of that ** sex which civilizes ours*' — ^who 
that is not a downright fool, would promul- 
gate (if his sentimeuts were even such,) 
tiiat ** babesy not even a span long, are writh- 
ing in hell V^ Yet this is what you maintain 
Toplady has as^rted ; and more, that '< mil- 
lions of half-formed babes are in hell.'' 
When I read that part of your pamphlet, I 
determined on writing to the Rev. John 
Overton, of York, (the authqr of <*The 
True Churchman Ascertained,") and the 
Rev. Andrew Reed of London, both of 
whom are well read in the works of Top- 
lady ; not knowing then, that there was a 
gentleman in this place, who had not only 
read, but studied Toplady's writings. His 
sentiments, being in unison with my own, 
that thei^ h, no such statement in Toplady's 
works^ nor any passage which can bear such 
a construction ; I, for the present, shall not 
trouble those gentlemen ; but, in the first 
place, demand of you, that which I am sure 
you will notf and as a public character you 
cannot withhold — ^a reference to the page 
and edition of Toplady's works from whence 
you took the statement you attribute to him^ 
in your pamphlet, pp. 13, 14. You know, 
sir, it is almost impossible to prove a nega- 
tive ; but a positive assertion — an assertion of 
your own, you are of course prepared imme* 
diately to prove. The assertion I deny— • 
proof I demands 
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Should your answer cause a rejoindcsi* 
from me, giving to you all the superior ad- 
Vantages of a classical and liberal edubatlon' 
^-^-of logical and mathematical precision — 
of elegance of language, and rhetorical tropes 
-»-I fear not meeting you fairly in the field, 
contending every inch of ground with you, 
^Q the broad basis of truth, in vindication 
of a man, who being " dead ^et speaketh ;** 
and whom you have held up to the ridicule* 
contempt and disgust of every "honest man*' 
and every '^lovely woman/' Truth iis 
what you profess to contend for; that is all 
I want ; and I am satisfied it will ultimately 
prevail, to the destruction of heathenish 
sophistry — the attacks of infidels — and the 
false statements of Unitarians. 
I am, Rev. Sir, 

Your humble servant, 
Fkancis Barnett. 

To Mr. Francis Barnett, 
Sir, 

In reply to yours, which I re- 
ceived through Mr. Price, I have to say, 
that you have set up a bugbear of your own 
invention, aiid now call upon me to batter 
it down ; you take it for granted, that the 
paragraph in my pamphlet, with which you 
. are annoyed, is a quotation, drafiects to be a 
quotation, from your " King incog, travel^ . 
ling in disguise of a pilgrim to his doTnin- 
ions above ;'' (Southey^s Life of Wesley^ 



. i 
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7oL ii. p. 392.) But, sir, it is not a quota- 
tion, nor effects to be a quotation : it is an 
assertion of my own, that Toplady, pumting 
the premises of Calvin, had brought himself 
up in the happy discovery, that there are 
millions of babes, not a span long, writhing 
in hell — ^and I assert it again. 

Whether the words I have used, origi- 
nated toith Toplady or noty you will excuse 
me from the doom and penance of fishing 
up out of X his wok^ks ; it is enough for me, 
that they have been hurled a thousand times 
at his head, and I am not aw^re that they 
hare ever been disclaimed before. 

Why not come to the matter of fact at 
once ? Did Toplady inculcate the abomina* 
ble doctrine asserted in the passage in ques- 
tion, or not ? Did he inculcate, or not, that 
millions of babes were already damned ere 
yet they were born ; and bring forward the 
case of Esau^ to prove that children, ere yet 
they have done good or evil, are elected or 
reprobated to all eternity? And, pursuing 
his principles, did he or did he not assert in 
so many words, that nineteen twentieths of 
us, do what we will, do what we can, shall 
be irrevocably and irreversibly damned? 
Can you wash his Calvinism of this foul 
blot ? Without toiling through the tomes of 
Toplady, have the goodness to consult the 
14th Vol. of the Works of the Rev. John 
Wesley. At p. 406, commences a host of 
quotations from this ^^fine^ tall, well-dressed 

VOL. ^u ^ 
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many admired hy the tadies^^^ and, whether 
it " cut dotpn his inches j^' or not, those quo- 
tatiensv prove, and prove triumphantly, all 
that I have asserted. 

Go on then, sir, to t)nindish your spear, * 
in behalf of the idol of your adoration ; it 
shall be mine, whenever he comes in my 
way, to "decrepitate" him, and vindicate 
the God of all grace and mercy from the 
blasphemous imputations of those who hold 
him up to the world as more infernal than 
a Moloch. 

I am, Sir, Yours, 

W. Hughes. 

In proof of my assertion, in vindication of 
the Rev. Mr. Toplady's opinion respecting 
, the point at issue, I beg leave to introduce 
the following quotation from his Works, 
Vol. vi. p. 246, London edition, 1794. The 
passage occurs in a letter to the late Dr. 
Priestly, which is dated December 28, 
1774. 

" Why are * Calvin's notions' represented 
as ^gloomy ?' Is it gloomy to believe, that the 
far greater part of the human race are made 
for endless happiness ? There can, I think, 
be no reasonable doubt entertained, con^ 
cerning the salvation of very young persons. 
If (as some, who have versed themselves ia " 
this kind of speculations, affirm) about one 
half of mankind die in infancy ; and if, as 
mdubitable ohservatioo proves, a very con- 
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siderable number of the remaining btif, die 
in early childhood ; and, if, as there is the 
strongest reason to think, many Inillions of 
those, who live to maturer years, in every 
-successive generation, have their names in 
ifae Book of Life ; then> what a very small 
portion comparatively, of the human species, 
falls under the decree of pretention and un- 
redemption ! This view of things, 1 am per* 
saaded;^ will to an eye so philosophic as 
yours^ ^ least, open a very cheerful vista 
throiigh the * gloom,' if not entirely turn the 
imaginary darkness into sunshine. For, 
withTespect to the few reprobate, we may, 
and we ought to resign tl)e disposal of them, 
implicitly, to the will of that only King 
who can do no wrong ; insteail of summon- 
ing the Almighty, to take his trial at the 
triDunal of our own speculations, and of set- 
ting up ourselves as the judges of Deity.'* 

The people at Portsmouth were so eager 
for my pamphlet, that I published it at once, 
reserving the Appendix, that I might give 
a complete answer to Mr. Hughes's reply. 
But I soon found that my letter to Mr. 
Hughes, calling upon him fairly to point out 
from what part of Toplady's writings he 
had taken the objectionable passage, and hit 
utter impossibility fairly to meet that call, 
had an extraordinary effect upon the people 
of Gosport, Portsea and Portsmouth. And 
as my conduct had been bold and manly, 
answering a deputation, they sent to me tp 
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apologize for having printed part of Mr. 
Hughes's speech, by sending to the deputa- 
tion the names of Mr. Minchin and Mr. 
Howson, attornies at Gosport, and my rea^ 
diness to meet them, to justify what I bad 
printed, they did not know how to act. 
Finding that they could not answer me^ 
they had recourse to every one who knevv 
me, to learn who and what I'was, &c. ; just 
as if an answer to these questions could alter 
the infamous sentiments attributed* to Top- 
lady. However, it was soon found out by 
the Uilitarians, that I was the hero of ^^ No 
Fiction,'^ so ,that they had now plenty of 
matter to annoy me, if they could not con- 
fute me. From tliat work they related all 
the aberrations and villany of Lefevre as 
mine ; . and particulary dwelt on that part 
which alluded to my having misapplied 
money entrusted to my care. 

After I had finished my Memoirs, but be- 
fore they werev printed oflf, I. received from 
a friend of mine at Portsmouth, a copy of 
the Portsmouth, Portsea and Gosport Lite* 
rary and Scientific Register of December the 
19th, 1822, which contained a review of " No 
Fiction" and " The Threatening Letter.'' 
,Since I received it, two of my friends from 
Portsea spent a few days with me in town, 
when they stated that it was the general 
opinion of my friends in the three towns, 
that the Editor ought to be prosecuted, as 
he had stated aberrations from honesty, and 
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eveo felonjr as eommitied by Lefeyre ; unA 
then boldly gave my name as the Lefevre^ 
thus charging all Le/evre^s crimes upon me. 
On carefully perusing this Reyiew, I most 
candidly acknowledge that so far from Aink- 
ing the Editor ought to be subject to a pros- 
ecution, I think him deserving of praise fqr 
having given as fair and unbiassed an outline 
of Lefevre's character from -^ No Fiction" as 
I have seen ; and as it regards his liability 
in consequence of his having named me as 
the Lefevre, it would be taking a paltry 
advantage to attack a liberal reviewer for 
printing that which was spoken by thou* 
sands in the three towns ; and which caused 
me to leave that vefy place in April, 1822, 
and personally call upon Mr. Reed, to relate 
Xhe injury his book was doing, and demand 
an apology. Had Mr. Price the Unitarian 
printer not been the printer of this Register ; 
and had there not been a report that Mr. 
Hughes wrote this Review, I think my 
friends would have viewed it in a different 
li^t. But truth is truth whether it comes 
from a friend or an enemy ; and I am satis- 
fied that after my opponents in the Unita- 
rian controversy in April, 1822, have seen 
the injury their reports might have bee si to 
my civil capacity, originating from a work 
which not only assumed the appearance but 
declaned the whole of it as truth, they wiH 
acknowledge my forbearance towards the 
Indiyidaal, who, under the garb of a Dissent- 

^ VOL. u. 2* 
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ing minister, united to a profession of friend- 
ship, had sent out not only fiction^ but falsity 
and calumny, by which they were misled ; 
ahd for thus misleading them award him his 
meed of praise among their friends and 
connexions. The following is the Review 
alluded to. 

• 

<* No Fiction ; a Narrative founded on re- 
cent and interesting /acts,^^ 2 Vols. — 
Westley, London. 
*^ v2 Threatening Letter from Dottgi.as, 
(the self-acknowledged author of ** No 
Fiction^^) to Lefevre, and Lefevrb's 
reply.^^ 6d. Offer, London. Horsey, 
Portsea. 
The notoriety obtained by Mr. F. Barnett, 
in consequence of his engaging in a contro^ 
versy with certain heterodox theologians, 
during his sojourn in these towns early^^in 
the present year, may render a short notice 
of the contest in which he is now engaged 
not unacceptable, to our readers. The sud- 
den appearance of so fearless a champion in 
the controversial arena at that time, natural- 
ly led to the inquiry, Who and what is he ? 
It was answered by those who had some 
acquaintance with him, He is the original 
from whom the character of Lefevre is 
drawn in a religious novel entitled "No 
Fiction.^' The circulating libraries were 
immediately besieged by hundreds of inqui- 
rers for that work, which had some time he- 
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fore reposed peaceably on the shelf^ It was 
found to exhibit the eventful history of a 
young man, religiously educated by an af- 
fectioDate mother ; and at an early age sent 
to London, where a clerkship had been 
obtained for him in a public department. 
For a while he was unsedueed by the gay 
habits of youthful associates, and even proof 
against their ridicule of his serious deport- 
ment ; being greatly .strengthened in his 
perseverance by the pious example and 
affectionate care of Mr. and Mrs. Kussell, 
in whose house he resided, and by enjoying 
the society of Douglas^ an Evangelical m^in- 
ister, with whom he had been on terms of 
unreserved intimacy. These persons are 
represented as perfect examples of the Chris- 
tian character. 

At length Lefevre is drawn into the vor- 
tex of folly; one of the early fruits of 
which is a removal from Mr. RusselPs house. 
He falls into expensive habits, contracts 
debts, and worst of all, is induced to apply 
monies entrusted to him for other purposes, 
to satisfy the importunities of his creditors. 
One of his new friends introduces him to a 
fiaimily in the country, with a view to a 
matrimonial connexion ; but his character 
follows him, and he is rejected, just at the 
period when his hopes are on the point of 
being consummated, and when he has made 
the most sincere resolves no more to be led 
astray by the vanities of the world. The 
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effects of his imprudence press every day- 
more heavily upon him ; he becomes a me- 
lanoholy, and then a frantic maniac ; breaks 
from restraint, wanders about the country 
without an object ; is recovered, again eludes 
the vigilance of his keepers, enters the army 
as a private soldier, £^nd is shipped off to 
Canada. The voyage and change of scene 
restore reason and conscience to their office ; 
he is promoted for his good conduct; and at 
length traced by his friends, and a discharge 
procured. 

These incidents are accompanied by deli- 
neations of char/acter and scenery, religious 
reflections, and the et cetera which usually 
constitute a religious novel, and make good 
the U'riter's claim to no small degree of tal- 
ent : but the character of the hero inspires 
the reader with no very favourable senti- 
ments — he is a person of sanguine tempera- 
ment, sensible of the truth and importance 
of religion, and capable of ardent aspirations 
after its enjoyments, but easily led astray by 
his passions, and then pursuing an opposite 
course with equal ardour. The recovery of 
•such a person from the error of his ways, 
«ht)uld be the cause of unbounded gratitude 
in the individual, and of joy to all good men, 
as an evidence of the benign influence of the 
Christian religion, whether it be attributed 
to the ordinary or extraordinary operations 
of Bivine Providence : But then the ques- 
tion arises. Is it consistent trith the cbarac*^ 
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ter of a penitent to proclaim to the world 
all the enormities of his past life^ or to be 
acGessory to another's doing it? Is it not 
enough for him to prove^ by his present and 
future conduct, that he is indeed reformed ? 

Lefevre's pamphlet both justifies this in- 
quiry, and affords an explanation. Let it 
be borne in mind that Douglas and the Rus- 
selb, the characters exhibited in the most 
amiable light, are the novel-writer and his 
own father and mother; and that the asso-' 
eiates of the hero of the piece are so describ- 
ed, as to place them within thp reach of the 
curious, who would of course fix on them 
the fictitious as well as the true features ex- 
hibited in the novel ; and then let Lefevre ' 
tell his own tale. — He writes thus. 

*^ Every feeling mind must sympathize 
with an individual who has suffered severe- 
ly, both in mind and estate,, from the publi- 
cation of a string of falsehoods, dignified by 
the name of " No Fiction/' Although the 
characters immediately alluded to were not 
known to the public at large, still, to Lefe- 
vre, the consequences have proved destruc- 
tive : he was by many identified as the hero 
of ** No Fiction ;" charged with betraying 
his bosom friends into the hands of a merce- 
nary scribbler, and giving a false statement 
of their private failings, after having partici- 
pated in their pleasures and enjoyed their 
confidence for years. How to rebut these 
charges he knew not, still feeling perfectly 
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eonseious of his innocence. The work was 
written without his knowledgj^ ; and it was 
not until some time after its publicatioo, 
that he had the mortification to find he had 
been held up to public view as the hero of 
a religious novel; that vices and incon8i3-^ 
tencies of conduct had been attributed to 
him, of which he was totally unconscious. 
During the various periods mentioned in 
this history, no interview had taken place^ 
or letters passed, between Douglas. and- Le- 
fevre : the whole is afictiouy — a mertfah* 
ricatiarif — and compound of absurdities. 

'^ He never saw Mr. and Mrs. Russell 
(t. e. Douglas's father and mother) aifter his 
return to England, until October, 181^^ 
when they dined together at the Rose cmd 
CrotvUi Cheshunt. At this time he did not 
know of the existence of " No Fiction," or 
ever had any conversation on this subject 
with the Author until November, 1819, 
when he was elected to an o£Bcial situation ; 
where it is most probable he would have re- 
mained till this day, had not the baseness 
of Douglas secretly preyed upon his.mind, 
and caused' a recurrence of his unfortunate 
affliction." 

Lefevre^s expressions of indignation seem 
to have reached the ears of Douglas, who, 
in the letter here published, threatens to 
vindicate himself publicly. 

" I shall be compelled," he says, ** to re- 
verse the very favourable opinion which 
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that work has created towards you^ in .every 
instance where your own subsequent con* 
duct has not prevented it I should have 
to shew^ as you are well convinced, that 
the good parts of the story are, alas ! imagi- 
nary ; and that the bad parts are in fact 
worse, much worse, dian they are given/' 

Lefe vre in reply, makes charges ' against 
his biographer, of a very serious and almost 
incredible nature ; which he pledges himself 
to substantiate in a work, to be entitled 
" Facts opposed to FietionJ^ 

Whatever may be the claims to veracity of 
these combatants respectively, stronger evi- 
dence could scarcely be given of the injurious 
tendency of novels ' founded on fact.' When 
the incidents and characters ai^ merely histo- 
rical, the mixture of truth and fiction may be 
applied to most insidious purposes : but if 
private character and confidence are to be 
thus tampered with, who can unbosom himself 
to a friend, without the chance of finding him- 
self pilloried in octavo or duodecimo, in alt 
the circulating libraries in the kingjlom ?''^ 

Previous to this, I had heard that it was 
wdl.\inderstood that I was the hero of ^* No 
Fiction f' and one or two of my friends, 
with whom I had some conversation on the 
sul^ct, advised me not to aontradict the 

* See the Portsmonth^^Portsea, and Gnsport Literary 
and Scientific Register, Vol. i. pp. 158—160. Priuted 
for the Proprietors, bj D. B. Price, 73, St TbomM 
aii«ct» Portsttoath. 
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statements, or expose the author, as it had 
been useful to the young people ; but if I 
shewed its falsity, all the good would become 
nullified. Prior to this attack upon me, I 
cautiously abstained from exposing any part 
of its details, except to one or two individu- 
als. I believe also in nly correspondence 
with Mr. Reed, I alluded to it, and related to 
him what good t lyas informed it had done, 
and was glad of it, and also was sorry that I 
had said so much against it And, I belie ve^ 
I wrote to some of my friends to that pur- 
port, retracting in some measure jyhat I had 
said of the author, for which, I stated, I was 
sorry, as I had been assured by him, that he 
had no intention of injuring me : but what 
I really did wflte at that period, I cannot say 
with precision, as I was th^n evidently la- 
bouring under temporary imbecility. But 
when I found that the Unitarians were circu- 
lating these fictitious and injuriously calum- 
nious reports from " No Fiction" against me, 
I determined, before I went any further, to 
see Mr. Reed on the subject, and inform him 
of it, and get him to contradict them, and 
consult him relative to my Appendix. With 
that view I came to London and waited upon 
Mr. Reed ; told him what was said, and how 
injurious it was to my character and feelings. 
But he now appeared to treat it with cold 
indifference ; which conduct I related to some 
of my friends, who observed, that so far from 
.his apologising, it was more likely he was 
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proceeding with a continuation of the tale ; 
and as an evidence they related to me (which 
I before was unacquainted with,) that when I 
was ill at the Orphan Asylum , Mr. Reed re- 
quested the person who attended me, to fur- 
nish me with pens, ink and paper, and then 
give what I wrote to him, which my friends 
prevented. This fact at . once opened my 
eyes to his serpentine cunning, and cruel 
l]^eness^ And I leave it to any candid and 
feeling mind, whether it was not cruel and un- 
christianlike so to act, when I was in a state 
of derangement, and when I had a keeper 
with Ttie from one of the Lunatic asylums ? 
As I could not doubt the information, I wrote 
to know if any papers which I had written 
had been given to him, when in that state ? 
The answer was, (for the peraon is 200 miles 
firom London,) " I recollect Mr: Beed tell- 
ing me to supply Mr. Barnett with pens, ink 
and paper, when he was deranged, and then 
give what he wrote to him ; but I do not 
recollect whether I gave Mr. Reed any thing 
Mr. Barnett wrote.'* 

The person he requested to supply me 
with those materials, to furnish him with 
food for his base design, of continuing my 
history in case of my death, is ready to meet 
bim in a court of justice. Just when this, 
and some other points of Mr. Reed's conduct 
came to my recollection, I ^received a letter 
from the Rev. James Bromley of Portsea, in 
which is the following paragraph. 
VOL. n. 3^ 
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(extract.) 

Mr. F. Barnett, . 
at Mr. Bridgman's, Cannon Street Road^ 
St. George's in the East. 

3, Cumberland Street, • 
Portsea, May 6, 18)82. 
Pear Sir, 

The opinion of your friends, of such 
friends however as Mr. Seed, on the subject 
of your Appendix, should be beard with 
considerable deference. 

Your unexpected departure from this town^ 
Jias occasioned some inquiries and remarks. 
Some things are said concerning you 
highly discreditable; and such, a>s,if svin 
stantiated, would lead me to request a dis-- 
continuance of your calls and attentions^ 
as a favour. I am not, however, ignorant^ 
that the part you acted in these towns, may 
have made you enemies ; and some perhaps 
who find it their interest to blacken and 
defame. 

You will not, I think, find that I have be- 
trayed any confidence you have reposed in 
me ; but from the ready and unsolicited 
manner in which you placed that confidence, 
/ am, ready to infer that it may as readily 
be put in the hands of others, who may 
prove less careful of their trust. 

With hearty wishes for your welfare^ 
I remain, Dear Sir, 
Very respectfully yours 

James Bromlet. 



The receipt of this letter overpowered me. 
I began to think of what I had said ; but 
more particularly what I had wrftteo. My 
recolledtion failed : I neither knew what I 
had written^ nor to whom I had written ; 
and I only came to town to see Mr. Reed on 
the subject of the reports detrimental to mey 
and to consult him on publishing my Appen- 
dix, and then return to Portsea. 

Sensible that there had not been anything 
in my conduct^ that could warrant the defa- 
mation alluded to, and finding that Mr. Reed 
was averse now to repair the injury his 
shameful lib^l;s» had occasioned, I determined 
on bringing the business into a court of jus^ 
tice, and vindicate my character before a jury 
of my country. For that purpose I imme- 
diately waited on my attorney, Mr. Shef- 
field, to know if it would be agreeable to 
enter an action against Mr. Reed, he being 
Mr. Reed's attorney as well as mine. What 
transpired on that occasion I cannot tell ; 
only I can recollect, he then, wkh that feel- 
ing and Christian spirit which he has mani- 
fested on all occasions, endeavoured to soothe 
and quiet my mind. 

My unfortunate disease, which had been 
lurking in me, now became uncontrolable. 
Wherever I went, and whoever I saw, I 
spoke of nothing but " No Fiction,*' even to 
those persons who never heard of it before ; 
telling them how shamefully Mr. Reed had 
behaved ; and. being determined qn making. 
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it known in every circle, I went and sub^ 
scribed a guinea to the Orphan Asylum, un- 
der the signature of " Real Facts visits 
* No Fiction.^ '' Mr. Reed having heard of 
this, called at Mr. Bridgman's on the Satur- 
day following, May the lltti, and not find- 
ing me, wrote the following note. 

^^ If Mr. Barnett is at Mr. Bridgman's, 
Mr. Reed will thank him to call upon him. 

Saturday morning." 

When Mr. Bridgman gave me the note, I 
told him, if Mr. Reed should call again, or 
3end for me, to inform him, " I would never 
see him again, excepting in the presence of 
a third person.^ ^ 

At this time I formed many contrivances 
to bring this reverend gentlem^an out ; but 
aH my schemes proved abortive, as I was 
well assured that to. what measures soever I 
resorted, he would shelter himself from all 
my effort^, by representing me as 46i*3ng6d. 
Tormented with these thoughts, the follow- 
ing night was a most awful one to me. I 
recollect either praying or thinking so, to 
God tc destroy me; charging him boldly 
and blasphemously with continuing my ex- 
istence merely to increase my punishment ; 
and questioning his equity and moral gov- 
ernment in bringing rational creatures into 
existence, having predestinated them to eter- 
nal doom before they were born. On that 
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night I do not suppose I had half an hour^8 
sleep. On the morning I determined to go 
to my brother's, and tell him how I had 
been treated. But I recollect the morning 
was rainy. Of what I did that day, I have 
but a faint recollection ; some things I do 
remember. I determined on going to Sal- 
ter's Hall, to have some conversation with 
Dr. Collyer about " No Fiction ;'' but I found 
it was shut up. I went to Mr. John Clay- 
ton's, but I found he was not there 3 some 
other person was preaching. 

From a receipt in my possession of May 
12, which I found on my recovery, it brought 
to my recollection, that I went on that day 
into the vestry, and gave a gentleman a ^ 
guinea for the Charity-school, and when he 
asked me what name, I told him to ^< put it 
down as from Lefevre," which accounts for 
the receipt being given in that name. 

The next morning. May the 13th, my 
friends perceiving that my disease had now 
got full possession of me, and being fearful, 
from the state of irritation I was in, that it 
was dangerous I should be at large, sent for 
a keeper, and took me off in a coach to 
Spring Gardens ; during which 'time I was 
perfectly sensible of all they said. When 
my brother arrived from Chiswick, Mr. 
Bridgman and thfe medical gentleman who 
attended with him, related what my conduct 
had been since I left his house, as also the 
danger there was of my being at large, ixi 
yoL. II. 3* 
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consequence of the efiect produced by the 
falsities in " No Fiction.'' It was therefoi^e 
agreed y that I should go to his cottage at: 
Chiswicky and that the keeper should remains 
with me, and try if by bleeding and cooling 
medicines my disease might be prevented 
from taking deeper root,* and that reason 
might be restored. 

I was perfectly agreeable to whatever they 
proposed. My brother drove me down that 
afternoon. After we had. taken tea, "we 
walked into tlie garden ; and then an unac- 
countable impression came into my mind, 
that I should shortly die. I believe I told 
my brother so, and said, " Now, as I think, 
my time is come, and I shall shortly appear 
in another world ; I will just give you a short 
account of all my troubles.'^ I then stated 
to him in detail, all that I could recollect, 
relative to the charge to which I have al- 
ready alluded, and traced up my malady to 
the letter which I had received from Mr. 
Reed when he was in Plymouth, 

From this evening, for about a week or 
ten days, my disease raged so violently, that 
I was reduced almost to a skeleton. During 
this illness, tilings the most extraordinary, 
unaccountable and incredible transpired ; the 
relation of which might be bplieved by those 
who give credence to Job's assertion, that 
God terrifies (i. e, permits Satan, for God 
terrifies no one,) man ^^ by visions and dreams 
in the night;'' and would not be treated with 
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ridicale by those who believe the wonls of 
God himself, who said^ when he was on 
exrth, " With God all things are possible." 
Yet the relation of what I experienced, while 
it might excite the astonishment, and gain 
the belief of some, would, in others, subject 
me to the remark, that I am not now in my 
'^ right mind ;'' and as I conceive that such 
extraordinary visions are only for the bene- 
fit of the individual himself, and ought to be 
treasured up in his own bosom, I shall wave 
the relation, and only remark, that had it 
not been for what I conceive to have been a 
supernatural communication, I do not think 
I should have been able to sus.tain myself in 
what has since occurred, and be [Prepared for 
that which still awaits me. 

However, although exempted from the 
immediate death which I anticipated, I was 
brought to the brink of the grave ; remain- 
iog at my brother's house until my strength 
partially returned, I was removed at my 
own request to Holly House, Hoxtou, where 
I remained till July. 

One day Mr. William Bridgman drove to 
Chiswick to see me ; and while be was there, 
my brother related the conversation which 
had passed between us ; and asked him if he 
had ever heard of Mr. Reed bringing such a 
charge, or if he had heard of my having 
mentioned it to any one ? my brother then 
supposing that it arose from my derange- 
ment Shortly after I left Hoxtou; and when 
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telling Mr. Bridgman that I was determined 
to go on with my action, and that if Mr. 
Sheffield did not like to take it up, as he 
was Mr. Reed's attorney, 1 would employ 
some other person; he brought *^No Fic- 
tion'' forward, pointed out the pages 220 — 
326, Vol. i. and asked me to what charge 
they referred ? when I immediately related 
the whole of the particulars, to his great and 
profound astonishment. 

Determined as 1 was on having my cha- 
racter cleared up, I waited upon Mr. Shef- 
field ; pointed out that passage, and others 
which related to my deficiency at the Water- 
works, to rpy being reprimanded at the pub- 
lic office, &c. ; and shewed him documents 
in contradiction, which I believe astonished 
him ; but he was more amaz6d, when I 
'toiade him acquainted with the fact, that the 
work was published without either my con- 
sent or knowledge. « 

.He suggested to me, whether some amica- 
ble arrangement could not be made ; when t 
told him, of course, that I only wanted t5 
Vindicate my character, and that this I was 
determined to dd, as it was more valuable 
to me than life. He then proposed speak- 
ing to Mr. Teape on the subject, to which 
proposition I readily agreed, and shdi*t^y 
after a meeting took place between Mi*. 
Teape, Mr. Sheffield, and Mr. Bridgman, at 
which meeting I attended part of the time. 
Mr. Teape and Mr. Sheffield proposed that 
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Mr. Seed should be seen o^ the business ^ 
I stated, that to this I had no objection ; but 
thii 1 had come to the determination to have 
no further communication with him. 

After this meeting, they saw Mr. Reed 
by appointment, on the following Thurs- 
day ; when they pointed out to him the ob- 
jectionable passages, and. (I suppose, for I 
^was not there,) said it was very wrong to 
publish such a work, and especially when 
the person was living, without his cotisent. 
He then acknowledged to therriy that he 
published the work without my knowledge ; 
and that he had sufiered his imagination to- 
play. They suggested to him the proprie- 
ty of writing something to do away the in- 
jurious impression ; in which suggestion he 
acquiesced^ and promised to get something 
ready by the following Monday, which they 
might submit to my inspection. Mr. Shef- 
field communicated this to me, as did also 
Mr. Teape, and advised me not to take any 
step until I had seen what he wrote. To 
this I agreed, without pledging myself as to 
the future. 

I was aware that though he made this 
tacit 'engagement with them, yet he would 
find it very difficult to sink his own vanity 
and pride so much, as to tell the public that 
the whole was imposition. They did not 
know him so well as I now did ; for I was per- 
fectly satisfied, and his subsequent conduct 
has proved it, that he was careless and indif- 
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ferent to injuries he Had inflicted upon another 
person's mind, provided he could cherisli 
his own vanity and pride. I was willing^ 
however, to give him a fair chance, thinking 
he might yet be actuated by a desire to dot 
justice to an injured individual; and that 
his fears might so far operate, as to induce 
him to write something, to prevent a com^ 
plete exposure of his fabrications. And my 
friends being fearful that dwelling upon the 
subject might again bring on my unfortu- 
nate malady, advised me not to think any 
more about it, but to turn my attention to 
some kind of business that would be bene- 
ficial. With their requests I« complied, and 
we had several consultations on what busi- 
ness would be suitable. 

One day, while these negociations wer^ 
proceeding, I met a gei\tleman in the city, 
who, (when conversing relative to " No 
Fiction,'*) said, that it was supposed gene- 
rally, that the whole of the statement in 
that work was- true ; and while that impres- 
sion was on the mind of the public, into 
whatever business I entered,. it would be in- 
jurious to me. I mentioned some of the 
falsities related in that work, and the steps 
I had taken, and that I did not like to bring 
the business before the public. ' He however 
told me, that an exposure of the baseness of 
the Rev. Andrew Reed would not injure reli- 
gion, but rather benefit it ; and that the pub- 
lic would do me justice, as they did to every 
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other mjuced individual. Iq consequence, 
vMt, Reed appeared careless about my re- 
pstatioDy and neglected doing me justice, I 
made up my mind immediately to collect 
mterials, and prepare a series of letters to 
tiie Rev. Andrew Reed, and address them 
to him in his assumed name of Douglas ; 
and that evening I drew up the following 
notice^ which contains the plan I intended 
to pursue ; and sent a copy of it to all the 
periodical publications^ about the 18th of 
October. 



Preparing for the pressj 

TRUTH AGAINST FALSEHOOD ; 

oa 
^ACTS OPPOSED TO FICTION : 

IN A SERIES OF LETTERS, 
Mreucd to DouglaSy the Jhithor of ".ATo Fiction^'*'* 

BY I^FEYRE. 

• 

The design of this series of Letters is to 
expose to public view a real statement of 
facts, respecting the principal character of 
the above popular religious. novel ; — ^to de- 
tect the artful sophistry, the gross false- 
hoods, and the shameful calumnies, in the 
discordant materials of which it is compos- 
ed; — to unfold the character, the different 
CDortfihips, and the contemptible vanity pf 
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Douglas, in the portrait which he has drawn 
of himself ; — ^the real and not the Jictitiotts 
correspondence ; and to shew the absurdity 
of religious novels, and' the nonsense impos- 
ed upon the public through their medium, 
for the gratification of passions, under the 
baneful influence of avarice and vanity. • 

This notice I shewed to Mr. Westley, the 
publisher of " No Fiction." Mr. Reed no 
doubt got a copy ; and without waiting till 
my letters were published as he ought to 
have done, or making that apology which 
he had promised, he sat down on the i^th 
of October, and wrote me that notable and 
Christian letter, part of which appears in 
the preface. To convince this gentleman I 
was not afraid that what he had said to me 
might be known to the world; and to shew 
him also how fearless I was of that mighty 
power which he had assumed — ^an assump- 
tion next to the papal chair, and which 
caused him to denounce with equal authori- 
ty ; for he says, ** I shall have to shew ;'* I 
published his denunciation at once. When 
he wrote that letter he perhaps forgot that 
God might have restored me to reason, and 
that it became my business " to shew,*' that 
his account was made up of calumny and 
falsehood. Twice since the time he sent 
me this denunciation, I have called upon 
him to fulfil his own pledge, which became 
a duty he owed to me and the public as he 
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threatened. The rea4er howerer, should 
IttOWy that he did not intend that letter ^r 
public inspection, but for me ; and I fear 
that it was written with a view to produce 
a fatal operation on my mind, to sink me 
again into the depths of mental degradation 
and woe. This is a serious chaise ; but for 
the sake* of the reverend gentleman, I wish 
I could put a* better construction upon his 
conduct. 

It will be inHhe recollection of the reader, 
that I had only been a few months from a 
Lunatic Asylum, when this letter was sent ; 
that my friends had instructions that I should 
be kept from all pursuits of an irritating 
kind, and particularly from a recurrence to 
any subject which had been of an unpleasant 
nature ; and that all stimulants should be 
kept from me, at least that I should be per- 
suaded to abstain from them as much as pos- 
sible. Mr. Reed was well aware of all this ; 
yet without inquiring of Mr. Teape or Mr. 
Sheffield, or any of py «friends, in what 
state my mind was, or in what way I was 
living, he sat down and wrote the above let- 
ter, observing in the first sentence, ^^ I know 
not whether this will find you in a condi- 
tion calmly to consider its contents.'' 

At that time, however, it so happened, 
that I was able to examine his letter with 
calmness and deliberation, my mind being 
in a state of vigour it had not experienced 
for the last twelve years. It was then c6m-> 
vox.,- n. 4 
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pletely delivered from that thraldom an«L 
^l^very into which it had sunk, from -tne 
strange and unaccountable charge brought 
against me by this reverend gentjemaa iu 
February, 1810. 

But since many of Mr. Reed's congrega- 
tion have circulated reports, as an excuse 
for his writing such a letter, that, during 
some months previously to m^ receipt of it, 
I was living in a most infamous and profli- 
gate manner, the best method I can adopt, 
to repel such insinuations, will be an appeal 
to facts. 

In the month of August, 1822, I com- 
menced a Diary, when, of course, I could 
have had no contemplation of receiving the 
above letter. Prom this Diary, a few ex- 
tracts will be sufficient to sh^w in what 
mantier I spent a portion of my time, par- 
ticularly my Sundays ; and by contrasting 
these extracts with the injurious jnsinuatioos 
which have called them before the public, 
another evideno^ will appear, to prove how 
easily fictions *may be assumed as realities, 
and conclusions drawn from them to thp aQ- 
rious disadvantage, if not to the iQoral ^3$a^ 
sination of character. 



DIARY. 

Memoranda. August 29, 1822. — ^fi^ard 
Mr. Jay of Patti; iii the s^orfUQg, ^t Ora^^ 
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Street, from Rev. v. 11, 12. — ^A most excel- 
lent discourse ; in which he dwelt on the 
inconsistency of the doctrine of Socinus, 
and particularly noted the appjirent incon- 
gruity of his followers being • admitted into 
heaven to sin^ the praises of the Lamb, 
V^hom they had on earth held up to ridicule 
and contempt ; and quoted the observation 
of Dr. Priestly (on the building of a place 
of worship for Evangelical purposes,) that 
" the first Intone of superstition was that day 
laid." 

After he had awfully held up those cha- 
ractfcrs to the pity of every real Christian, 
he observed, " But stop, don't think that 
you who run down the Socinians, are be- 
lievers, and that you are to escape. IT ydu 
in works deny the Lord Jesus, recollect^ 
yott are on the saine footing as those who 
deny his l)ivinity. If one part of the day 
you go to a place of Divine 'Worship,and 
anon to the Devil's synagogue, are. not you 
upon the same footing (or on a^worse) than 
those who deny his Divinty ? It shews your 
taste by the places you frequent ; and if you 
can dor this, you have no taste for Divine 
things. How can you expect to unite with 
those above, who enthusiastically and tau- 
tologically are continually crying with a 
loud voice, *^ Worthy is the Lamb that was 
slain, to receive honour, and power, and 
glory, for evermore." 

In the afternoon heard Dr. CoUyer. 
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In the evening heard Rev. G. Clayton. 
He made some very good observations^ but 
nothing extraordinary, either as it regarded 
arrangement or elucidation. 

'^' August 30. — Heard Mr. J. Townsend .at 

the Adelphi. — A very excellent sermon. 

•; Sunday, September 1 — Heard Mr. Ste- 

vens (York Street) preach from the follow- 
ing words, " jBw/ this marij after he had 
offered one sacrifice for sinSj for ever sat 
down at the right hand of^God,^' Heb. 
X. 12. Mr. S. made some very excellent 
remarks ; and particularly pointed out in a 
clear manner, how Christ by this sacrifice 
* of himself atoned for the sins of his people^ 
in contradistinction to the sentiment of sev^ 
ral professors and preachers, who maintain 
that Christ by his death only caused God to 
offer salvation to the acceptance of sinners, 
&c. 

Wednesday, September 4. — Read morn- 
ing, t^salms jci — xiii. 

" Though God, for a time may seemingly 
overlook his people, he will never forget, 
disregard or cast them off. He best knows 
when to deliver ; and if we have but faith, 
he will never fail. When the saints' night 
of troubles is at the darkest, and their pray- 
ers fervent, their deliverance is near.'' 
Brown's Reflections on Psalm xii. Also 
Reflections on Psalm xiii. 

Heard Mr. Stevens in the evening, from 
Luke xyiii. 13. ^^ Ood be meMful to me 
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a sinner,^* Striking — Klemonstratin^ 

pleasing. 1. Char^tcter confessed. 2. Suit- 
able petition presented to God^ — accouata- 
bleness — crime— conviction. 

Evening, The 25th chapter of Grenesis.' 

Thursday, September 5.— Rose at six. 
Morning, read Genesis 1 — iii. and Brown's 
Reflections on them. 

Evening, Matthew. 

My brother being on a visit to his friend, 
Mr. Calahin Lincolnshit^e, I walked Sunday 
the 8th, to Chiswick ; on the road, heard 
Mr. Leifchild in th6 morning. Walked 
home in the evening, and on the road, heard 
Mr. L. again ; — an excellent sermon from 
Luke X. 20, 21. 

Sunday, 15th. — Heard Mr. Steven!#from 
these words, " fVithout me yfe can do no- 
thing J^ 1. The nature. 2. The necessity. 
And 3. The sufficiency of the union of the 
believer in Christ. 

Sunday, 29th. — Heard two Students in 
the morning aad afternoon lit the Adelphi. 
In the evening heaM Mr. Stephens at Lam- 
beth Chapel from the following w^ords, 
" Fear not, little fiocky for it is your 
Fdthtr^s good pleasure to give you the 
kingdom ;^^ Luke xii. 32. A most excel- 
lent sermon. But I was rather disgusted at 
the adulatory praiseift bestowed upon Di*. 
Chalmers, (who was that evening preaching 
at the City Road Chapel) almost deifying 
him. I hate such pnffing off, especialiy in 
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] the pulpit What is Dr. Chalmers more 

!'. than other men ? Does he walk and preach 

like old John Wesley did ? Or can he say* 

;,' as Mr. Fletcher once did to his old boots, 

'^, *^ Come my old companions of fifteen 

•' years?'' I thought of sending him ^^ Max- 

well'Js Plurality of Worlds'' to read. 

Sunday, October 13. — Heard Mr. J. Clay- 
ton, from John ix. 8 — 11. 

1» Emblematical of the intellectual and 
spiritual blindness of man^ in which he is 
born. 

2. The means of illumination. 
(1.) Spirit. 
(2.) Words or discourse. 

3. The happy consequences arising from 
this Rumination. 

Improvement. Attribute all to the grace 
of God. 

In endeavouring to make a distinction 
between natural and moral inability, Mr. C. 
was very much in the dark, until he ex- 
plained, that it* was the duty of every man 
to read the word of God, attend ordinances, 
&c. The great difficulty of the Calvinistic 
preaching, is to reconcile the threatenings 
of God and the responsibility of man, with 
their notions of Election and Reprobation, or 
the illuminating and not illuminating, which , 
is just the same thing. Now would it not 
be better for us to follow the dictates of 
common sense, to read the Word of God, to 
pray^ to attend the ordinances, to make the 
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Wofd of God and the example of Jesus our 

guide, and leave the vindication of God's 

monl governmeQt and distinguishing grace 

to iiimself? Is there any part of the Word 

of God^ which says, man shall be tried and 

judged for what he could not do? Rather 

does it not say, that those who are under 

the law ^hall be judged by the law, and 

those who are under the Gospel shall be 

judged by the Gospel, and condemned ac* 

cording to the use or neglect of the means 

provided for us ? 

From my experience, I can truly say the 
idea of reprobation has had a very injurious 
effect I instead of making the Word of God 
my guide, I have fallen in with precon« 
ceived doctrines, *and thinking myself a 
castaway, have restrained prayer to God, 
believing I was only left to fill up the mea* 
sure of my iniquity, and that all the awful 
providences and illnesses with which I have 
been visited, have only been so many evi- 
dences of the mind of Deity. But I have 
reason to be thankful that a different light 
appears to be dawning upon my mitid ; — a 
light which till latterly I had never per- 
ceived ; — a light, which I trust, will lead 
me to the Fountain of light ; — that the " day 
of grace*' is never past in this life ; — ^that 
all who will, may come ; — ^that the Saviour 
is not only willing to receive, but waits to be 
gracious ; — that what keeps us from Christ 
is our unwillingness to gife up our ^s,. 
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to iSee unto him ; — he is " always will— 

Under this impriession, ial though I am as- 
sailed from the bottomless pit ; although JE 
exceedingly fear and tremble ; although in3r 
sins are of an aggravating nature, havinjg^ 
been committed against li^ht and knowledge^ 
i am determined to watch and pray, to pray 
that grace may be given me, that I may- 
continue to pray, so that if I cannot obtaiti 
ihe full assurance of my salvation, I pray 
for hope, and, if I am a castaway, I pray 
that the isins of my prayers may not be 
added to my account. If I am a castaway 
for my former sins, yet while I am here, if 
I endeavour lb act as near ^ t can tb^ the 
dictates of my conscience, agreeably to the 
Word of God, my present endeavours will 
not aggravate my eternal doom. Nay, hope 
appears to dawn upon me, and I appear as if 
t was rising almost from the depths of hell 
to live to praise God. I am as one risen 
from the dead ; nay, as one three times risen, 
for IhreiB times has my spirit, as it were, 
been hurried into disembodied existence, 
contending with spiritual powers and dark- 
ness ; 'and three times returned ^gain to the 
body. I condehin myself, because I have 
hot adopted those means which God h^'s 
granted us for seeking his Spirit ; but even 
now it is not too late. Lord, deliver me 
from all my vile and sinful desires, ahd 
toake me yet to bbpe for salvation. Enable 
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me to persevere in abstemiousness, and in 
attending on thy ordinances. Provide as 
thou wilt for ihe, only enable me to with- 
stand the fiery darts of the » devil, the 
temptations of the world, and the corrup- 
tions of my own evil heart. If J am lost, 
it is my o^vn fault ; if I am saved, it will 
be all of grace. ^^ Oh to grace how great a 
debtor, daily I am constrained (and delight* 
ed) to sing." 

Note, I have read Cowper'^s Life lately. 
My firm opinion is, that his Caivinistic no- 
tions were the cause of his settled melan- 
choly. 

In the evening heard Mr. Drew from 
Isaiah xii. 1. on the Prophecies ; — ^the sermon 
displayed considerable scriptural research. 

October 27. Morning. ^Mr. Dretv, 

Westminster^ " Herein is love, not that 
we loved Oody but that he loved t/^, and 
sent his Son to be a propitiation for our 
sins -•" 1 John iv. 10. ^ 

Introduction. — ^Being and Attributes of 
God. 
1. Survey the love of Qod as an attri- 
bute of Deity. 
3. In its operations* 
3. In its consequences. 
I. — 1. Inherent in Deity. 
2. It is disinterested. 
^. It is superlative. 

Shew the difference between finite 
and infinite love. 
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In creation — ^goodness — moral gov- 
ernment — providence — ^redemp-* 
tion — mercy. 

ll.-i-In its operations ; manifested in the 
redemption of man, by giving Jesus Christ 
as a propitiation for sin. 

As laws were given to human nature^ 
as human nature sinned — sacrifice of atone- 
nlent must be in human nature. God is not 
wrath but he is represented as being dis- 
pleased with sin. 

Man a moral agent — ^as a moral agent 
must have power to commit sin or pursud 
happiness. Take away the power of usin^* 
his muscular energies, and you take away 
the power of procuring the means of liveli-* 
hood. Fire as an element is good, and all 
men Would wish to have its benefit, with- 
out suffering from its destructive qualities ; 
but take away its power to destroy, and you 
deprive it of its property to conlniunicSlte 
warmth. Water is good to quench thirst ; 
but take away its power, to prevent a man 
drowning himself, and you take away its 
iise. • 

III. — ^In its consequences. Moral reno- 
vation of the human heart comes from God. 
Man is dead in sin, therefore the cause could 
not originate in him ; but the operation of 
the Spirit restores man to the favour of 
God ; and when hiis Iqve is shed abroad in 
the heart, its effects become visible in the 
whole of his conduct. Coming from God, 
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iX is pure benevolence ; — returning, it i« 
gratitude. It is shewn, in redemption, all 
of love. — ^In the Gospel, all of love. — ^It is 
/orbearing; continued love. ^ 

Improvemenk But we must not prQ* 
9ume on this love. Now is the day .of sal- 
FatioD. Throw yourselves then on Jesus, 
like the bird venturing on the wing, and he 
will conduct you to happinesii. 

From these few extracts, the reader will 
pereeivp, that my time was not spent in that 
dissolute manner which has been represent- 
i^. In my diary I had inserted a variety 
of observations on the discourses which I 
beard ; some of them I have omitted, that 
die account mayjiot be enlarged with un- 
necessary observations. The remarks which 
I have here inserted^ as well as those that 
|u:e suppressed, were entered in my diary, 
immediately on my return from the places 
of worship which I attended ; and I have 
given the names of the different ministers, 
re£emiig to their texts, together with the 
times when the^ preached, and also the 
places, thfit I may not be accused of imitat- 
ing the conduct of those who deal in fabri- 
cations. 

The dates which I have given are not 
fictitious 9 and the truth of my statements 
may be a^jsert^daed, by an appeal to the 
suni^ters, whP3e names I have for this 
reason iotroduQod^ My di»ry was begun it 
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a time when I had no expectation of receiv- 
ing from the Rev. Mr. Reed the letter in 
question, which may be found in the pre- 
face ; and consequently when I had no in- 
tention whatever of writing a complete re- 
ply to " No Fiction." It was . to prevent 
this, that I gave Mr. Reed every oppor- 
tunity of doing justice to my character, 
which had been traduced by his unjustifia- i 
ble misrepresentations ; and had he availed i 
himself of my reasonable request, and of' 
his own promise, this publication would ; 
have had no existence. 

That my life was not marked with those 
excesses which the whispers of calumny . 
have so industriously circulated, the pecu- 
liarity of my condition may be adduced in ] 
evidence. My doctors and friends advised 
me to take but sparingly, either of wine, ; 
spirits, or malt liquors, so that if I erred, it 
might be on the safe side. This advice I 
have rigidly followed. By this abstinence, , 
my physical strength has been recruited; 
and, by devoting a considerable portton of 
my time to reading, I have also found my 
intellectual energy daily restored. 

But my physical and intellectual strength 
has been less in proportion than the moraj 
vigour which has been communicatad by a 
kind and beneficent Creator, since my ill- 
ness. Subsequently to my recovery, I have 
read GurnalPs " Christian Armour," and at 
the time Mr. Reed's letter arrived, I was 
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reubg the writingsr of Caryl, Buiiop MtH, 
U^vi^tf Batea^ Brooks, Chamoek, Drew,* 
it ; but that which waa my daily eompaa* 
19^ and the source of my greatest conaolft» 
tion was the Bible. Thus, with daily ado» 
ntioD, thanks, and praise, and holding cont* 
flHmioD with Ood, I «was wonder&lly pre^ 
foeiy ^< calmly to consider the contents of 
a letter calculated to throw me again int» 
the depths of misc^. But notwithstanding 
tlus preparation; it had a powerful effect on 
Djmind, and destroyed my rest that nighty 
although it did not shake my confidence in 
6<xl. I «>ose the ensuing morning, and, by 
earoee/t prayer, Implored the Divine assist* 
aice for strength to vindicate my character ; 
nddie liMult is now before the worid. 

^Ilieworic of Mr, Drew^s which I ifaeawas readioi^ 
M) I* On the Being, Attributes and Providence of the 
Ocitj,^^ in 2 Yols. Svo. ; the perasal of which gare me 
&iBcve' enlarged and consistent view of tiie moral gov* 
cnownt of the Deitj, than any other work I bad pn^ 
i^T read on the same subject ; and, in my estima- 
^Df lor argument, is only second to Butler's ^^ Analo- 
0.'^ I am not singular in my estimation of its merits, 
^mthe ninth number of the Investigator, those lib* 
emi and powcnrfbl writers devote above twenty page* 
to ib Review, and place it almost on a footing with 
ttoie works which gained the prizes, and which was 
f^ canse of its production. U would be well if min- 
iiten of the Gospel wouM recommend swsh works ai- 
^, which give a proper idea of Deity, and are the 
""^sos of preparing man for immortality, instead of 
jwfing off works of fiction, which amuse the youthAil 
>M for a time, and leave the soul dark and leasy^ad 
8»« a fictitious displagr both of God and — '^--~ 
VOL. II. 5 
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I have now gone through the history of 
my life, and in the account which I have 
given, I am not aware that I have omitted 
any circumstance of magnitude or import- 
ance. In entering into this detail, I have in- 
variably kept in view my connexion with the 
Rev. Andrew Reed, through whose means 
this Memoir has been obtruded on the pub- 
lic. Pursuing this course, I have been l«d 
into numerous digressions which the states 
ments given in ** No Fiction*' had rendered 
indispensably necessary ; for without these^ 
the causes and connexions of many false- 
hoods, and distorted facts, could never have 
been made apparent. My aim has been .to 
exhibit truth without any disguise ; to ex- 
pose falsehood ; detect fabrications ; and 
develop «the baseness of violated friendship* 
In each of these points I hope I have been 
successful. 

On reviewing my life, and comparing my 
conduct with that of others, although I find 
many things to deplore, I am not able to 
discover that monstrous depravity which 
Mr. Reed has blended with my character as 
Lefevre. From the rules of propriety and 
decorum I readily acknowledge many aber- 
rations ; into a repetition of which, I hope 
I shall never again be betrayed. But I am 
not aware that any actions of my life can 
guarantee the abominations which this rev- 
erend, gentleman has associated with the fic- 
titious name of his deeply injured friendi 
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fiat when fram comparisons with my de- 
fective fello^ creatures, I make my appeal 
(01 tribunal that is divine, a different scene 
sofolds itself to my contemplation. In the 
word of God, where ihe divine perfections 
ftand embodied, I perceive the only immu- 
table standard of unerring rectitude, that has 
eyer been communicated to man. In appeal- 
ing to thb test, I find my whole life polluted 
with sin, from which I cannot purify my- 
self, and by which I am exposed to panish- 
ment, from which, through all my effiirts, I 
cannot escape. The fruit of my body can- 
not atone for the transgressions of my soul ; 
and every oblation that I might be able to 
bring, if the empire of nature were under 
Qiy command, would be found ineffectual. 
Comparing my conduct with what the law 
of God requires, I am fully convinced that 
by its deeds, I never caa obtain justification 
m his sight. I have nothing to present but 
^7 iniquity, and I can urge no plea, but 
" GodM merciful to me a sinner.'^ 

Turning, however, from justice to mercy, 
and from the Law to the Gospel, I perceive 
with joy, that God has in much love, pro- 
vided means through which his banished 
ones may be restored to his forfeited favour. 
In the person, and sacrifice, and ofiBces of 
Jesus Christ, I behold the way, the truth, 
and the life ; and with jdy I hear him in- 
viting the weary and the heavy-laden to 
come to him that they may find rest En- 
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cour^d by this invitation^ and by others 
of similar import, and urged by the neces- 
sities of my condition, and allured by those 
promises of pardod with which the Gospel 
abounds, my daily prayer is, for an interest 
in his atonement, that I may, through its 
efficacy, be justified from all things, from 
which I cannot be justified by the lavir of 
Moses. This I now make the ground of 
my confidence, and the foundation of my 
hope ; and through this alone I desire to be 
admitted into the kingdom of heaven. 

There was a time when I surveyed the 
Gospel through a very different medium, as 
the preceding pages have made apparent. 
Shackled with sectarian fetters, and enslaved 
by dogmas, the validity and truth of which 
I thought it half criminal to suspect, my 
d^s were passed under the gloomy pre- 
sages of inevitable destruction, which ap- 
peared to result from an immutable decree, 
which had irrevocably fixed my destiny 
prior to my existence. Of this apprehen- 
sion, I have in some measure detailed the 
awful consequences ; and the facts which I 
have recorded will, I hope, operate as a 
warning to others, to shun the dreadful 
abyss in which, but for the unmerited love 
of God, I should have been for ever in- 
gulphed. 

Having. cast off those trammels which 
many are still ambitious to acknowledge, it 
is not with me a matter of surprise that my 
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name should be cast out a$ evil. The rigid 
advocates of sect and party, confine Chris- 
tianity within the narrow pale of their own 
communion ; and bigotry is always armed 
with anathemas which are poured with a 
liberal hand ^on all who presume to question 
their infallibility. These unchristian prin- 
ciples, nurtured and brought to maturity in 
the dens which gave them birth, sustain 
different names in the estimation of different 
individuals. Within the precincts of a given 
circle, they glitter in the varnish of '* Zeal 
for God,'' and are considered as. evidences 
of ^' an highly illuminated mind,'' and with 
some, as *^ infallible tokens of Divine grace.^' 
But beyond the boundaries of this enclo- 
sure, they frown with a terrific aspect, and 
excite abhorrence, while they procure for 
their defenders, that pity and compassion, 
which, towards others, never warmed their 
hearts. 

But whatever may be the opinions of those, 
who view all as apostates who quit their 
communion, and abandon the theological 
sorceries with which they had been en- 
slaved, this will not justify either them or 
their ministers, in traducing the characters of 
individuals who have Silently withdrawn 
from their party. On a principle of moral 
justice, it is a poor defence for a traducer to 
assert, that he thought the individual dead, 
whose life was selected to be anatomized by 
calumny. The reputation of the dead is not 
VOL. n* 5* 
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Jess ^acred than that of the living ; and by 
a generous mind, it will always be held 
inore inviolable, as the party accused can 
have no opportunity of vindicating hi^ ac- 
tions, and of repelling those charges, that<| 
under a fictitious name, are collected, exag- 
gerated, and invented, to reproach his me- 
mory. Such has been the conduct of the 
Jlev. Andrew Reed towards me, in viola-* 
tion of every principle of friendship, as bis 
own letters testify, and which I have re- 
corded as a monument to his dishonour, 
ieonnected with circumstances, which, in* the 
estimation of impartial readers, must form 
the climax of his injustice. 

If death had actually closed my eyes in 
darkness, at the time when the author of 
<*No Fiction" thought nje to 'be no more, 
it would not have been in the power of a^y 
surviving friend, to repel the charges tbat 
he has circulated through the nation in that 
work, and my character must have been 
viewed by my dearest relatives, as a dis* 
grace to my family and connexions. The 
Rev. Andrew Reed, however, now finds 
that he lyas premature in his calculations ; 
and perhaps he will learn to his no small 
mortification, that absence and death are 
terms very difierent in signification. He 
now discovers that I am still alive ; — ^alive 
to the injuries which he has done to my 
character ; — ^alive t6 meet him at the bar- of 
the public, before which he has uninten- 
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, UfwiUy cited me to appear ; — ttivs to ^ew 
I faia cooduct towards one, whose spirit he 
I eonceired to have entered the regions of 
I immortality. * 

In the estimation of Actiaomiaiiisin, the 
' actions which associate with the moral cha- 
racter of individuals, who persuade them- 
' selrea that they are the favourites of hea- 
! Ten, are only of remote consideration ; but, 
i I bless God, that amidst all my aberrations 
of condact, I have not so learned Christ. 
I Moral deportment can never become (he 
ground of our aceeptanee at the mercy-seat ; 
i bat faith can be no longer geniuine, than it 
is evidenced fay its sacred fruits. Experi- 
mental religion must lead to practical godli- 
ness, and ail besides is gross delusion. " If 
a man love me," says our Lord, " he wilt 
keep my commandments ;" and we are ex- 
pr^sly told, that "faith unthout works te 
dead." 

Convinced of these important truths, I 
view character in a sacred light, "and under 
this persuasion, I determined to vindicate 
my own from the foul aspersions cast upon 
it With (his determination, I arose in the 
morning on the day after I had received 
Mr. Reed's lelter; but as to the manner in 
which I should proceed, I wailed to be 
guided by circumstances, beseeching God of 
his. infinite goodness to give me direction, 
ind instruct me how to act. This I made' 
the burden of my petition at the throne of 
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l^ace. With humility I prostrated my sell' 
.before him, and implored his aid; I appeal- 
ed to him as a God who searchetti the hearts 
and trieth'the reins of the children of men ; 
and, as a Being who knoweth all things, X 
sought his protection as it regarded tlie 
charges which had been brought against me. 

I prayed for strength, and he gave it me. 
I prayed for power to repel my enemy, and 
I hope I have obtained it. I prayed for grace 
to uphold me, while prosecuting my ardu- 
ous task, and thus far J have been sustained* 
I prayed for a continuance of grace, that I 
might be kept from all temptation, and that 
I might calmly, truly and faithfully proceed 
in my defence, and that no injurious reports 
or slanderous insinuations, might obstruct 
me, or cause me to take any improper step, 
and I trust he has heard me. Here thea I 
would erect an Ebenezer of praise for his. 
help thus far, and entreat the pious reader 
to join with me in adoring that Beiog, 
^^ whose tender mercies are over all his 
works, and whos^» ways are past finding* 
out" 

Having thus finished my Memoirs, I shall 
now proceed to a Review of " No Fiction/' 
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My history being closed, I now proceed to 
fulfil the promise, by a general Review of 
the whole. The title first attracts my atten- 
tion. It is '* No Fiction f' and which has 
been pertinaciously continued, in opposition 
to the gradual development of the false- 
hoods, which must have continually arrest- 
ed the attention and touched the conscience 
of the writer. Time, however, makes no 
impression o(i his heart, and he is deter- 
mined to persevere ; and the first false step 
has led to many others equally dishonour- 
able to the author, and disgraceful to his 
public character. In the sixth edition I ob- 
serve an alteration in the title page, to which 
he has boldly afiixed his name ; although he 
had subscribed his name to a letter, deny- 
ing himself as the author, as the reader 
must have already noticed. The change 
in the title, was a determined efibrt to carry 
forward the delusion upon the public, to a 
greater and a more alarming extent; but that 
change will carry his name to posterity, not 
for honour, or dignity, or virtue. The fol- 
lowing is a copy of the advertisement, as 
given in the Evangelical Magazine, Janu- 
ary, 1823. 
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^* NO FICTION. By the Reverend 
AiJdrew Reed. Two Volumes Croi?vn 
8vo. Price I2s. Boards. Sixth Edition €>i 
this interesting wQrk, founded upon recent 
facts. 

" We have lately perused a work intituled 
* NO FICTION/ which is a narrative of 
facts altogether so extraordinary and so in- 
teresting, that if the excellent author had 
not pledged his word for its veracity, it 
might justly be supposed to belong to the 
region of Romance and Fancy ; it would 
then indeed be a brilliant conception and a 
proof of inventive genius; but how niuch 
is its interest and its utility increased, by 
the assurance that all the leading events re* 
corded in it are not the creatures of imagina- 
tion^ but substantial realities; that they are 
not conjured up for the sake of dramatic 
eiOfecty but have been actually presented oa 
the stage of life. The narrative is clothed 
in language at once elegant and simple^ it 
evinces an intimate knowledge of the human 
heart, and we are convinced that no person 
can rise from its perusal without being senr 
sibly improved both in heart and under^ 
standing.'^ — Statesman. 

In attempting to fulfil the duty I have un* 
dertaken, I feel it an arduous task ; and for 
the attempt, may be subjected to the spirit- 
ed opposition of some of the periodical 
writers ; but particularly to that of the e^i- 
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tor of the Statesman newspaper ;* who has 

voltrntmly appeared as the trumpeter of the 

Rer. Andrew Reed, and who, from an ex- 

jrased knowledge of the author, (for he 

^'ves him the appellation o{ excellent , which 

^lies not to his work, but to him person'^ 

<!%,) is in some measure mixed up with 

Mm. Bu* from the real critic, from the 

lecredited ^ardians of the press, who have 

not diverged from the professions they sent 

OQt in their prospectus* and who re1;ain the 

pdblic confidence, I fear nothing. For in 

exact proportion to an author^s assumption 

of coniSdence, and his title to thatassump- 

;tmn, and the truth of his statements, is 

thdr meed of praise or blame. 

I 

* This is tbe Paper of whiqb old Mr. Cobbett is tfae 
e<bt«Hr; and tbe words, as put in all tbe advertisements, 
Uom the Statesoiah, are as observatioDs of the editor, 
presumed to have arisen from his perusul and approval 
of tiiaVork ; for which he is responsible ; for be sajs, 

' "Wahavc lately perused." Mr. Cobbett's character 
fotteianitj, was evidenced, in endeavouring to write; 
dowa tiie ^^ AppeaP^ of the eloquent and humane Ro* 
bm Hill, in behalf of the '^ Frame Work Knitters,^' 
from whom, Mr. Cobbett received so complete a casti- 
gatioB, aa be never previously experienced. His veta- 
fUy was shewn by telling bis readers that he vrrote the 
^best leading articles^^ for the Old Times, during the 
Qneen^s business, while the editor of tbe Times, declares 
be wrote them, in Ms official stady. This man^s claim 
to veracity, appears about equal to that of Douglases, 
wkoBi he thns praises, and his ruiity on par ; only the 
lew exeasable, as he is much older. ^^ How birds of a 

• fetther flock togetbier,^* to shew oif each other's fading 
phmeft! « 
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Mr. Reed puUkbed bis work, ^ the ^* off^ 
s^pring of benevolence.'' After it ww* 
brougbt fortb^ it was nurtured and cherished 
by that reverend gentieman and his wife ; 
read and re-read by them. From tbexn it 
was put to nurse, i. e. submitted to the peru* 
sal, and received the retouches of the elassa-. 
cal pen of the Rev. Mr. CoUison, and soHie 
others whom I do not know; and wa» so 
minutely inspected, and so carefully tjried, 
before it was considered sufficiently b^uti-'^ 
ful and attractive, or qualified to ^qipear be» 
fore the public, that it took tivo years to 
run alone ; and which, from such nursing, ex^ 
amination and inspection, ought not to have 
appeared with a single blemish in its aspect^ 
or a spot on its surface. But my work is 
the hasty production of an individual, who 
does not lay claim ta the perfect knowledge 
of any language, except tiie language of 
truth ; and who would have been ashamed to 
present himself to the public, had it not bee»i 
for the libellous and shameful character Mr. 
Reed had drawn of him in his ^^ ofispring 
of benevolence." I shall satisfactorily shew, 
that so far from its being '^ what it professes 
to be," this ** offspring qf benevolence^^ 
was the untimely birth of a monster , which 
not only attempted, but for a time actually 
succeeded, in destroying the joys of friend- 
ship, the peace of families, the confidence of 
the domestic circle, and the ties of the dear- 
est kindred. While it assumed a pious^. 
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attnctive and benevolent appearance, it wa« 
/iNifired to pass the gate of criticism^ and 
nio into the world unmolested. It not only 
eomnitted woful ravages in the peaceful 
ix)9onis of many ; but by its success, excited 
in kindred spirits, the bad and avaricious 
passions of human nature. These, amalga- 
mating, brought forth other monsters, not 
so grossly hideous as the first, but likely to 
be more extensively injurious. Aa the 
mother tnonster of religious novels, like 
another harlot, only professed to entice '^ the 
youth of this age, and the promise of the 
fttture," the daughters proclaimed <' Hap« 
piness'^ to the *^ Grave and the Gay,'' to the 
destructioii of ^' Enthusiasm'' and misery. 
The time, however has arrived, when an 
exainination of their assumed tslaims will 
take place ; a hasty inspection having led 
lo a suspicion that the intent of these non^ 
deserips in the religious world, was not so 
much to be useful to their fellow creatures, 
as to ^ip, by an extraordinary effort, an 
extraordinary supply of wealth and praise. 

" ■ — Mammon led them on, 
Mammon, the least erected spirit that fell 
Ytow Heaven ; for ev^n >n Heaven his looks and thoughts 
Were always downward bent ; admiring more 
The riches of heaT^n^s pavement^ trodden gold, 
Than ooght divine or holy ." 

To accomplish these objects, they are care- 
less about either the truth of their assertions, 
or the pain and distrust they beget in fami^ 
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lies ; some of them the most ancient and 
noble (more noble by being the disciples ol 
Jesus^) in the realm ; which has so far ope- 
rated^ by creating mistrust and jealousy, tha^ 
each one was suspecting the other of having 
exposed, aggravated, and mis-stated thdi 
foibles, to feed the insatiate thirst of these 
religious caterers, that they mighty (aftef 
mixing the innocent food with their own 
gallof bitterness, for the world of scurrility 
to feed on,) by such writings, imperceptibly 
draw the religious public from tlie whole- 
some nutriment of the pure word of God, 
and authors of ^respectability, who do &ot 
adulterate the same to make it palatable lo 
an adulterous generation. The first draught 
of Jietionj was so cautiously mixed up, thai 
there appeared nothing noxious in its mate- 
rials, but its deleterious qualities, created 
such a novel thirst, and sfich a squeamish 
appetite, ih^i plain and common nutriment 
is utterly rejected. In proportion to the 
demand, the agents are then busily employ* 
ed to make preparation for the public taste. 
Another draught, shortly after " Fiction" 
made its appearance, was presented and 
labelleled " Happiness," which was so gree- 
dily swallowed, that the doctors of novel 
origin consulted on the propriety of pre- 
paring another palatable mixture, which was 
soon got ready, and as eagerly taken, it be- 
ing labelled **No Enthusiasm," wKich the 
quacks so puffed off, that it ha^ been greedily 
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soi^t after^ insomuch that sooa may he 
^epeHed other draughts, which, in con- 
tNMiation, perhaps may be labelled ^^ No 
Cburch V " No Religion !'* '' No Bible!" 
Bui as some of the members of the religi- 
ous novelist association^ have lately been a 
liiUe indisposed, which prevents the appear- 
«iee of the lai^r draughts ; that others may 
not from this delay eacroach on the privi- 
leges of this quack association, a smaller 
draught is in preparatiojo, intended for the 
" Utile folks," without any offensive mix- 
ture ; , the preparation is mild and gentle in 
the **• Nairati^e" strain, and to be labelled 
" Martha." 

As one of the inn/^mnt and Injured ori- 
ginabf from which such preparations have 
been made, I shall attempt to ^put a stop to 
this trade of qu^ickery, by a decomposition 
of tbe " No Fi^ion^^ draught, ^nd when 
I htvje analyzed the discordant and dele- 

* Have any of my readers read or heard of a scurri- 
lous atid anonymous admonitory letter, to the reverend 
and venerable Rowland Hill, which was published 
a Uim years ago f It was written by one of this asso- 
eiationi foF sordid gain, who, at the time he wrote it, 
was living on terms of friendship and intimacy with 
Mr. HiU, as my traducer was with me ; and, I believe, 
the very week it came out, preached in his pulpit. 
When Mr. Hill ascertaiaed the writer, his indignation 
settled into contempt, from the baseness of the indivi- 
dual. Mr. Hill called upon him on the subject, when 
this traducer, like another coward, sunk on his knees 
to solicit his pardon ; and, serpent-like, licked the dust 
off his-shoes ! ! 
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terioQs mtterials of which it is eomposedi 
which is the humble part of a drudge ; ] 
shall leave their component parjks to be e3c< 
amined by the Press ; who, professedly atac 
really, are the guardians of morals, of truths 
of friendship, and of confidence. And ] 
hare no doubt, after they have minutely ck- 
amined the noxious and fictitious ingredi- 
ents which I shall thiaow out, they ivill, 
with all their eloquent power, turn the attea* 
tion of our '^ youth of the present age, aiMl 
the promise of the future,'^ as also the grave 
and the gay of this. generation, from fiction 
to truth, and from the ephemeral present** 
tions and draughts of the novel doctors and 
apothecaries of this period, to the good old 
doctors of the sixteenth century,* and those 
of the present day, who have followed 
footsteps ; and thus, at once, crush the 
eies of religious quackery which, from tno- 
destly and cautiously commencing in ^ Si;. 
Georges in the East,'' near '< Wapping" Old 
Stairs,'' has, from its success, had the blush* 
ing effrontery to practise M the retreat of 
Royalty, and at the palace»gate of the Kia^; 
offering fiction in the garb of truth, and 

* The aathor is happy to see that the works of these 
noble diTiQes are not altogether overlooked in the pre* 
sent age. A new edition, in 8to. of the Practical 
Works of the late Rev. Richard Baxter, is now pub- 
lishing, bj R. Edwards, o^ Crane Court, fleet Street. 
By this republication^ Mr. Edwards is conferring a 
great obligation on the British public. 
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TXkiKtf aad Sanctity to the grave and the gay, 
dresied up in the clothing of Happiness, and 
m>wis endeavouring to pollute our Bar, and 
Jiitrade into the very Courts of Judicature 
ky a draught of " No Enthusiasm.*'* 

But although I profess to give a Review 
of <*No Fiction/' my professions do not 
extend to the nicety of its language, to the 
weighing of its sentences, or to questioning 
the turning of its paragraphs ; but to an ex- 
posure o£ its libellous, cruel and uncalled- 
fer falsehoods ; which I shall accomplish by 
a publication of other real documents, in 
addition to those already printed in my Me* 
tnoirs ; and by a reference to real and living 
miineasts, instead of ideal beings and creat- 
ed ficHans* In performing my task, I feel 
asflored, I shall more heartily receive the 
approval of the Reviewers aod of the pqblie 
in general, than if I had retired from '< the 
hnsy hum of men" for months, and in my 
literary retreat had studied ^' The Hermes 
of Harris,'' and " The Diversions of Pur- 
ley," to enable me to dress up my statement 
of TRUTH in tinsel ornaments and fictitious 
eofeuring, Which would have rendered its 
substance and truth almost invisible.— How- 
ever, now and then I shall point out the 
noosense which has been imposed on the 

* I aiD mformed from indisputable authority^ that 
^^ No Enthufiiasm^^ was writteD bj a Barjlster, and a 
neoiber of the Church of England ! 
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public, and the mdelicaey of 8omt «f iti 
sentences; since from the hurried mamM 
in which such Reviews are composed ^r oat 
periodical works, it is no wonder t^atsaril 
blemishes should have escaped the notice <af 
the Reviewers. Indeed one writer eonftli^ 
ed to me, that he had only read certain par^ 
although he had reviewed the work, aoA 
followed the popular tide of admiratiiNIi 
Sectarian zeal also assisted to give it aoli^ 
riety; and every means was emplojred ts 
puff it off, of which the generality of psi^ 
sons, are wholly ignorant. I am satisfied 
had such passages vmt escaped tbdr netiod, 
his conceited vaunt would not have deterred 
them (although it appears to have i^i^rated 
on some &7//e great Reviewers) from ihepe^ 
formance of their duty. No author, sinee 
the time of Dr. Johnson, has so fully held 
the Reviewers at defiance as this mighty 
young Zoilus; for he says in his prelice, 
that he " committed'* this "offspring of 
benevolence'* to those who scorn ** to cen- 
sure the more eagerly^ because it can be 
done with comparative impunity ! ! !** A 
Reviewer would be deterred by such timely 
notice, of being minute or severe in his 
criticisms, and anticipate as mighty a stiek 
and as powerful an arm as that of the great 
Dr. Johnson, after the threatened attack of 
Macpherson, and the more pleasant report of 
Poote's intended ridicule. 
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Sm6 the 5th of November, 1822, when 
dm MEAT MAJX pampausfy'Sinnouneed him« 
aelfwith a ^^ Beverend^^ to his naine, (an 
«nmptioa rarely adopted by any man of 
nsi talent, as may be observed from the 
title-pages of their respective works, but 
only by the lower order of toriterSf) the 
fienewers, I should' think, have, all and 
every one of them, rejoiced that they had 
ken so cautious. Had I, however, by ac- 
«dent met the Reviewer of " No Fiction" 
in the Eclectic,* I should have laughed a 
btle at him^ or rather with him ; but I must 
not say too much, for fear in his Review of 
Biy work he should courteously ^for he can- 
not behave otherwise than as a gentleman) 

^^ Make me laugh on Mother side.** 

But on that gentleman's 'liberality, and 
that of the other Reviewers, I throw myself 
and my necessitated vindication of my cha- 
racter, and only say, - 

*'To xaj (Gjammatical) errors be a little blind^ 
To my truiht be very kind ;" 

* Mrs. Reed, jnn. told me who. it was ; she had tt 
ftom Wtttlty.^ and it happens to be a gentleman whom 
} We known for many years, with whom 1 was doing 
^>^eis during tJie years when Mr. Reed is stating me 
**^io^ depraved, degraded and harassed by my credi- 
^yto whom, as it regards my transactions with biro, 
^nd condact to, I fearlessly api>ea] ; and from whom, 
^ ^^y, 1822, 1 received a kind and consolatory letter ; 
nothing, howe%'ef, relating to this business. 
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For I declare, I have not wilfully Ritsrqif&^ 
sented one statement in my preeeding Nar» 
rative, nor will I in the Review. And I' 
ajcain mosj earnestly solicit the gentleman- 
alluded to, and the Reviewers in general, to ' 
request my attendance, naming place aiKl 
time, and I will thankfully wait upan thefls. 
and shew every original document, and an-* 
swer any questions they may think proper 
to put, previous to their t'eviewing my work; 
and I will not ask for either pledge or infor- 
mation as it regards'the manner in which il 
may please them-lo do it. 

As I shall have occasion in my Revtewv 
to allude to Mrs. Reed, jun. as weU as lo 
Mr. Reed, and particularly in reference- to 
a Letter in which Mr. Reed's veracity is con* 
cerned, I beg leave to inform the publt^ 
that I had it from the lips of Mrs. Reed, 
that she assisted Mr. Reed in " No Fiction,** 
which foci shews, that the foHoNving stcppo- 
siiion of the Reviewer of that work in tbc 
Eclectic Review \s founded on fact, -** The 
marked inequality of the style would ateaost 
lead us to imagine that thi& work w|is t^ 
joint production of two different hands/^* 
X have stated this fact to- put an end taspec»-' 
lation. Mrs, Reed did not point out tiae 
parts she wrote ; however, the poetical, and 
a considerable portion of the descriptive 
scenery, are well known to be the produc-^ 
tion of her pen. 

* Eclectic RcTiew, New Series, Vol. mni. p.S7a. 
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As the Preface is io general the last writ- 
ten, although placed first, I shall reserve my 
ohserv^lions on it, until I have finished my 
iJcFiew ; and therefore proceed to 

Chapter i. pp. 11, 12, Is a related con- 
versation between the fictitious Banks ; who 
was a Mr. Jardine, as will be seen by my 
Memoirs, vol. i. p. 39, to the truth of which 
j I of course cannot speak, nor can I to the 
" buttercup and daisy ;" only from the re- 
coUectioa of my youthful years, I am sure^ 
at least in Yorkshire, they did not make 
their appearance until June or July. But 
by the botanic pen of Mr. Reed, or more 
probably, the more botanical pen of Mrs. 
Reed, they appear earlier near London ; as 
they state,'p. 13, " It was one of those morn- 
ings with which the month of May some- 
times presents us." But as it regards the 
^^ dancing lambs in the surrounding fields'^ 
near Edmonton, I am more at a loss still ; 
lor, according to their account, they are very 
different lambs to what' they were in ancient 
times, as David says in Psalm cxiv. 4. 
" The mountains skipped like rams, and 
the little hills like lambsP And again in 
verse 6, he says, " Ye mountains that skip* 
ped like ramsij and ye Utile hills like 
lambs f^ as also those in Milton's time ; for 
Jie says in his Lycidas, 

"Tempered to the oaten flute^ 

iicru^A taiyrt danced^ and fawns with cloyen heeV^ 
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While the stupid^ lazy, and 

*' Hungry sheep look up and were not fed.*' 

Nor had they improved much in the time of 
Pope f for he s^ys, 

*' The lamb., thy riots dooii) to bleed to-day^ 
Had he thy reason, would he ship ond play?** 

And however accomplished the lambs now 
may be near the Metropolis, it does not ap- 
pear they are so much improved in the 
cduntry ; for the Rev. Robert Hall, who is 
well known to be an accurate noticer o£ 
every kind of improyemept,' observes, " Who 
can behold theiij (the animal creation) harm- 
less pleasures, tl^e wild gambols {i. e, skip- 
ping) of th^ir yoimg, rioting in the superr 
abundance of life, and excess of pleasure, 
without experiencing a momentary exhilara- 
tion.'^* Had they learnt to dancty thi» 
author, no doubt, would have noticed it. 
In the next edition pf " No Fiction," perhaps 
the authors will inform us more particularly 
what was the kind of dancing ; whether 
minuets, hornpipes or country-dances ; but 
I should think from the space, the latter 5 
as they took the " surrounding fields'' to 
display their novel accomplishments in. 
Page 14, is an account of Douglas and Banks 
overtaking me, which is correct ; but the 
related conversation from pp. 14 — 17, is 
completely inventioi\, for the reasons I have 
stated in my Memoirs, vol. i. p. 40. 

Chap. ii. p. 19, Mr. Reed observes, *' One 

* Sermon on the death of the Princess Charlotte, p. 15. 
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vnorDing, some months after their first meet- 
ings when finishing their usual walk, with 
more than their usual satisfaction in * each 
other, Lefevre proposed that they should 
arrange to return together in the evening." 
And in p. 19, ^^Le/evre arrived, and took 
his place at the tea-tahle ;^^ and (after tea) 
•firom pp. 19 — 24, closing the second chap- 
ter, is an account of Douglas and Lefevre 
visiting one of Douglas's sick scholars. This 
is entirely false. I always drank tea at En- 
field Highway, and never visited a sick child 
with htm during the whole time we "were 
teachers. The related dialogue, is of a sim- 
ilar kind; and, as in all the schools, ' there 
were from seven to eight teach^ers, besides the 
itinerant minister, who preached in the even- 
ing at Bonder's End, all of whom walked 
fceme together ; if it is not false, Mr. Reed 
can name some one out of that number who 
can recollect this visit', or our talking of it. 

Chaip. iii. from pp. 30 — 33, we have an 
account of Douglas being taken ill, and that 
the ^< complaint assumed an alarming cha- 
racter*' — ^' which affliction confined him 
during the winter months to his dwelling,*' — 
duriag this illness, he states that ^^ I flew 
to his bedside." According to Douglas's 
^account il must have been either at the 
htter end of 1805, or in the beginning of 
1806 ; for he says p. S3, " It was somewhat 
remarkable that during an intercourse of 
JO many months^ Douglas knew^ so little of 
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his friend's- personal history/' &c. This 
illness, he states, was ^^ the birth-place 6r 
cradle of friendship/' p. 29; and that it 
must according to his own narrative have 
been either in tne year 1805 or 1806, isevir 
dent ; as in pp. 44, 45^^some time after thi9 
illness 9 he states us as forming a literarjr 
society, which was in existence in 1806, as 
may be seen by a reference to p. 43, and 
his r^l letters, pp. 47, 48, vol. i. of my 
Memoirs. Of this illness, however, I oever 
heard before ; but he had a slight indisposi«* 
tion some time after he went (othe Hackney 
Academy, at the latter end of 1807, oC 
which I have given a genuine description in 
my Memoirs, vol. i. pp. 67^ — 69. 

In p. 32, he observes that I gave him » 
history of my life, from the time I arrived 
in London up to that period. This is a 
complete fabrication ; and to me very ii^u- 
riousy as in'p. 35, 36, he itiakes me to say 
of my brother officers, that "They were 
pert, conceited and overbearing: they could 
resort to the coffee-houses, * talk of politics, 
and occasionally confirm their ignorant 
Opinions with an oath; They could appar-' 
ently command their small income, to deeo* 
rate their persons and feed their vanity | 
and with all these advantages, they supposed 
themselves elevated to the rank of men^ 
and even o( gentlemen.^^ 

Let any candid reader say, whether Mr. 
Reed doe^ not, for this infamous slander. 
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ddffiTe that kind of chastisement which is 

given to a schoolboy when detected in false- 

hood. 
The young men with whom I associated 

were the reverse of this statement^ and I feel 
fte injttry, as the words are given as if 
%)oken by me ; by which, if true, I am en* 
ffitled only to ridicule and contempt. J^ 
has told us that he wished to exalt my cha- 
ttier by this artificial description ; but is 
Ais the way to exalt character ; to create 
danderous expressions, arid to give them 
utterance to the world, as really spoken by 
myself? Upon this question let the public 
decide. 

Allow me to entreat the reader to peruse 
the two excellent sermons of Dr. Dwight, 
on Lying and Slander, as well as Jeremy 
Taylor on Scandal ; for I know it is useless 
to call Mr. Reed to a sense of his sin and 
impropriety; however, I will just quote 
from the former acknowledged acute divine, 
the following words, which he may weigh 
at his leisure. 

*' 7%e skmderer commences this maKg- 
nani employment by inventing andfabri- 
eating tales of falsehood, concerning the 
person^ who is either the object of his 
hatred^ or the suifeet of his diversion.. To 
the fabricator of these tales, all the subse* 
quent mischief which arises from them, is 
supremely chargeable.'* Dwight's System 
of Theology, vol, iv. p. 400. 
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Bat independ^Qt of ny assertion, the in* 
correctness oi this pretended steUemerUiO^ 
cupying so many pages, some of which sH 
interspersed with shameful calumnies must 
be evident. That I did not supply him with 
any materials when preparing this nove^ 
will be clear from the perusal of the whota 
He says in p. 31, "Lefevre cheerfully ga«l 
bim the assistance which weakness madi 
necessary," and that "it was on a morning 
though early in the year, ^. ;'' and that,p 
31, we were " presently seated on the trufll 
of a tree ;" and that " after they had enjof 
«d their separate reflections for a fe^ 
minutes,'^ Douglas, p. 32, is made to say^^'i 
have been thinking, Charles, that, consider 
ing the intimacy which has subsisted,'^ &c« 
and concludes by saying, p. 32, "I wist 
you Would gratify me by referring to soffil 
of the particulars," [of my life.] But h 
states, " Lefeyre could not endure aD] 
thing approaching to egotism," y^t, '^ M 
his friend, however, he could withhold 
nothing, and he replied to his request b] 
the following statement ;" pp. 33— <-39. S 
that every person must at once see that it i 
mere invention ; for this is stated as occsi 
ring at least twelve years before he sat dow 
to write an account of it ; and from his K 
collection at a time when he was so wea 
that he could not walk without eissistanC^ 
and where he had no pen and paper i 
register the conversation given. The trui 
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UySttbis time he had no illness, nor dfd I 
e?er, either in writing of verbally, relate 
iht, or any -such conversation. 

int^Av. pp. 39--47. In p. 40, he ^Is 
tis'^I made an nrrangentent for my resi* 
(i^ce with Mr. and Mrs. Russell,'^ (u e. hi9 
&ther and mother.) Now aceording to his 
pretended trae narrative, it must have been- 
a 1805 ; for he stetes, in p. 44, <^ Our 
7(Ning friends having now the fullest <q>por» 
tenity, resolvpd to employ it for their radi- 
ti improvement ^'' and pp.. 44, 45, he gives 
>B account of the formation of the society, . 
tad of the members, &c. It is true, a socie- 
ty vfas formed, and to prove that it was in 
^806, as well as for a real account of that 
Mciety, I refer my readers to my Memoirs, 
vol. i. pp. 43,.w|6 ; and for the time of itft 
formation, to Mr. Reed's real letters. Me- 
moirs, pp. 47, 4$ ; and as proof, that so far 
from living at bis Other's before the forma- 
tion of this.society, and previous to his going 
to the Academy, I beg leave t» refer to the- 
address on his real letters to me at my dif- 
ferent lodgings, in Memoirs, voL k pp. 47, 
51,56,57, 60, 62, 63, 70, 73; tiuring a 
Period of four years after he represents me 
*8 living with his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Kusseli. 

The extraordinary delineation of the cha- 
'•cter of his parents and the wonderful cli- 
JDax, terminating in his own person, I have 
noticed in my MemoirSj^. vol. L pp.87 — 94. 
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Chap. v. p» 47, commentes. with schM 
observations on romantic notions of friend- 
ship. From pp. 47, 48, is a pretonded^ 
letter from me, how far cornet I cannot 
sny, at a distance of nearly 16 years ; how* 
ever, as this is the fir^ letter he prints, as 
having .received from me after he entered 
Haekney Academy, it is probable I might 
make some remarks on friendship ; huthow 
just he has been to me will be seeu, when 
he prints the whole correspondence, and 
which he is bound to do, and permit that 
inspection of mine, which I willingly allow 
of his. As it regards the pretendii repljf, 
it is entirely artificial, as the following re^ 
mark, « No. Fiction;'* vol. i. p. 51, will 
shew; for While this quotation evidencea 
tiie suliject we were writing upon, his reai< 
observations on friendship in pp. 60, 61^ 
of my Memoirs is as different from theset 
fiEibricated observations as light from dark- 
ness. '^ Let US not, however, exult unneces- 
sarily over human deficiencies. The more 
we know of our own defects, the more 
candid shall we become towards those of 
others ; and, certainly, a good mind will at^ 
ways regard them rather with sorrow than 
contempt. Let us also consider, the thou- 
sands with whom we have but little sympa* 
thy, may often be prepared by the wisdom of 
Providence, for other friendships ; and, ia 
a different sphere to ours, may fill their sta- 
tion with equals perhaps with superior pro» 
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pmfy. On nothing 19 mi^ke so general 
as <m character. We are youn^, let. us be 
modeHJ* 

The real letters from HacKney, during 
this period, and whieh ought to be inserted 
in this chapter, commeneing p. 47, are found 
in Memoirs, vol. i. pp. 56, 57, 60—70, To 
shew that he intended the public should 
anderstand this account as transpiring aftei* 
he went to Hackney, is evident, from p. 48, 
" Mr. and Mrs. Russell present their reS" 
peets, and wish me to say, they writ be glad 
to see you to tea to-morrow evening ;'' and 
p. 49, ** he requests me to present his res- 
pectful compliments to Mr. and Mrs. 
Russell^ and to say, that I shall have greait 
pleasure in embracing their invitation to- 
morrow evening.'^ For previously he lived 
with his parents, and which, though intend- 
ed to convey and to certify that he had then 
left his father^s, evidently sheyvs that his 
letter is a fabrication ; as he never wrote in 
Uiis complimentary way about his father 
and mother ; but in general when writing 
to me, as will have been noticed by the 
reader in the perusal of his real letters in my 
Memoirs^ says, " tell mamma^^ this, or 
** tell rnammd'^ that. 

Mr. Reed, pp. 52, 53, gives a pretended 
conversation on the fabricated letter \ and 
at the bottom of the latter page, observes, 
^^ The summons dow arrived to attend the 
lea-table of Mrs. Russell ^'' and p. 53, as we 
vojL. 11. 7* 
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^ Were leaving the room to obey it, (by 
which I suppose he means to convey, thai 

\) we were summoned to the drawing room ; 

I he has not said by whom, whether a foot- 

mat^ or housemaid,) Lefevre accosted hU 
friend, ^^ Stay one minute, my dear James^ 
I wanted to ask you when you con»mence 
your journey f^ all of which is as equally 
false as the previous conversation and letter* 
At this period Mrs. Reed kept no servant 
The place we usihi to take our tea in was by 
the fire-place in the open shop '* which was 

^ so contracted, that we were obliged to make 

use of some of the delf to sit upon, there 
being no room for chairs ; and the provision 
. of the tea-table, either bread and batter or 
toast, was in general prepared by old Mr. 
Reed, for Mrs. Reed's hands and those of 
Martha were too dirty, in consequence of 
handling the crockery, to touch the proviaiooe. 
But Mr. Reed perhaps may reply, he in- 

. * To Dr. Winter, or any other person who need to 
Tifit Mr. Reed's from the period of Andrew^s going 
into the Academy in 1807, to the time he came to re- 
side in CbisweH Street, in 1811, 1 refer for the troth 
of my statement. When young Andrew and myself 
have objected to haying our tea in the open shop, his 
mother has, to repulse our pride, referred to Dr. 
Winter, who used always to sit down with them under 
the same circumstances, which was highly creditable to 
the Doctor^s Christian humility and condesoenskm ; 
but I dare say, had it not been from a sense of his 
Christian doty, he would rather have had bis tea in a 
comfortable parlour, than among dirty crockery, and 
almost in the open air» 
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tendt this part to allude to the time I lived 
at Mr. Reed's ; for Douglas at the conclu- 
sioD of the chapter, remarks, " ' May she 
meet with none,' said Dougiaa, affectum- 
atefy as they entered Ihe hospitable apart- 
meat of the Bussella." No doubt he does; 

' but this is a fabrication as well as all thq 

\ rest, for I did not live with them till 1809 ; 
aod uutil after my visit to my native place, 
which may be seen by the address of the 
letters alluded to iu the Review of chap- 
ter iv. 

Chaf. -ri. p. 54. In page 54, 1 am made 
to say, speaking of a visit-to my mother, 
"I believe I have secured the consent of 

' my superiors; you shall know dates, &c. 
before you leave :" and in this chapter, to 
carry on his serpentine and imposing de- 
tection he commences, "Agreeably to the 
pn^toaed arrangement, Lefevre met his 
friend Douglas at F — , and in his company 

I passed forward to the place of his birth and 
education. They arrived in safety in the 
silemoon of the day, without any occur- 
rence worthy, of notice. No sooner had 
the carriage driven up to the door of his 
mother's reaidenee, than it flew open," &o. 
'*That my mother stood in the passage, 
ewer once more to embrace her child. 
* Charles, my dear Charles,* exclaimed ahe^ 

I&e. imi^esBing a kiss on his . cheek, &c. 
Hkd recollecting herself, she turned to 
Ur. Douglas, presented her hand and said. 
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^Welcome, Sir, to my roof; ttdice weW*^ 
eome on my son's account, and your own/ ^^* ' 
&c. Now this is all very pretty f but** 
then it is enfirely false. So far fiH)ra onm'" 
haying left London together, that he'hacf-- 
been preaching at Selby a month before^" 
I went down, which was otily about S£*' 
teen miles from York; which is eighteeor'! 
miles from Knaresborough ; as may be seen -: 
by his letter to me from that place, iit ' 
July 1808, p. 7^, Memoirs voL i. After 
the receipt of this letter, I went to Knares- ; 
borough and waited his arrival'; which, 
instead of coming in a carriage, and caus* 
ing all tbfs extraordinary bustle, he accom- 
plished on foot. 

Page 57. ** After we had retired to our 
chambers, we sit dbwn and -enter into co«- 
versation, when my mother says, * The joy, 
my dear,, is mutual, replied Mrs. Lefein^e, 
whilst her eye moistened. It is seven loJig 
yearSf the 29th of last month, since y^our 
mother could look round and see you by 
her side.^'* On some occasions he is very 
pftrtieular to make the impro^sion of an in* 
teresting fact ; to insure whi6h he mixes up 
truth and fiction. Many persons who know 
me, but did not know that I had been to 
Knaresborough twiecr before, would calculate 
and find it correct; for it was in September^ 
1801, 1 caitoe to London, might from this give 
him credit idso for his fabrications. But to 
jihevv my mother could not have made such 
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a Temarisy is put beyond doubt by the infiir- 
nuitm I was there in 1805, as stated p. 76, 
^VQJ^. Memoirs, in company with my friend 
; Mb John Walton ; and again in June, 1807, 
OMJ^ fourteen months before, as is made evi* 
dgjrtby the address on bis own letter to meat 
flMt period ; Memoirs p. 76. From this false 
itatenaent, proved beyond. dispute from his 
MRS letter, the reader will readily give me 
epedit for my future account ; nor will he be 
much surprised when I inform him that thei 
lemaiader of the conversation to p. 66, is also 
ideal. In p. 60, he makes my moljier promote 
a iriend of mine i a Mr. Palmer, to a magisn 
traie^& chair ; and to carry on his novel he 
is described as a Presbyterian ; my mother 
the& appeals to IkmgbMy when he com- 
mences a speech, p. 60 to the middle of the 
§l«t page, when be squeezes me in ; or rather 
aqueeases three lines out of me ; begins again 
aSfd goes on to the middle of page 62, when 
I get a few more words in, and he proceeds 
again p« 6j2. Tbi9 is not only false but ridi- 
coknis ; for no tradesman had been made a 
magistrate. None but gentlemen an4 bare* 
nets, unconnected with business, w#e ever 
made magistrates at or near Kiiaresborough, 
which is a well known fact. What a simple* 
ton he is for making such silly things the 
d^ of bis foolish dialogues* - 

In p. 59 y my mother tells me '^ we had ^t 
a new rector come to the church, a Sr. 
.MillS; a very es^cellent man, and full of 
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zpA\ :" and p. 78, Nurse (rrakaim 
** Dr, Mills says he'll give them their othi 
learning ;'' and in p. 93, he makes me stat 
to him, ** on Snnday mornrng I heard Dr| 
Mills, and give him a long account of thi 
siermon,'* to p. 97. The reader will natu^ 
rally be anxious to know who this Dr. Milk 
is, or who is the real preacher to answer toi 
the fictikious Dr. i am willing to satisfv* 
the reader's curiosity as much as posBi-' 
Ble ; but refally in the present instance t am 
at a loss; unless he means old Dickey 
Burdsall, of York, who has been a locai 
preacher, 'in the Wesleyan connexion h^f 
a century, whom Mr. Reed and myself 
heard rn the afternoon of the Sutiday even^ 
ing he preached at the Wesleyan chapef. 
From this fact I think, had there been such 
an extraordinary man as he descrit>ed, tli^ 
reader will be surprised Mr. Reed went to 
hear honest Dickey in his stead. Bat this 
Dr. Mills was only raised up and promoted 
to his rectory in 1816 and 1817, in Cannon 
Street Road ; at which time Mr. Reed raised 
up mar/iy spirits which he will not find 
' easy ifr lay.' It is said the devil permits 
th6 magicrans to rai^e as many spirits as 
they like ; but then he will not permit then> 
to banish them at their will. If they ean*^ 
•not find a place and employment they be- 
come the tormentors of the spirits that raised 
them. Mr. Reed has followed the practice' 
of thftse magicians in << No J'ielioa^" aatl 
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lie ^11 find that by this daring attempt, he 
has raised up a hoat of spirits which he 
. 4^at easily quell. 

In page 63, my mother says, '^Charles, 
yoQ remember CZaroIine ?'' and be answers 
**0 yes," with an assumed gaiety, " we 
have had many an innocent frolic .together ;'^ 
" Is she well P^' and he adds, " She is 
dead i "Said Mrs. Lefevre." And from pp. 
6^, 64, he gives an account 4»f her dying 
taiperieuce, and makes my mother say, ^^ In 
eae of my visits to her, when she found her 
lecov^y hopeless, she took from beneath 
her pillaw, a smiJl Testaihent, and put it 
int6 my ^ands, saying, * Charies gave me 
this IMle iookf nearly eight years ago ; 
give it to Mm, and tell him,, that I kept it 
for his saftey as long as I , could, and I now 
iiope he will keep it for imne.^" In p. 
I37j vol. ii. on my passage to Canada, it vi 
Slid, '' to compose and edify my mind, I 
took Jfrom jny pocket the little Testamentp 
vshich has been, already nam^ed* And in 
fa^ 138, 1 ^^ shifted the book in my hand, 
my eye fell on some writing on a waste 
page at the commencement; it stood thus:: 

^ WiU thou not from thit titne efffurAo fine, m^ 
Falhtr^ thou art the ^idt of my youth.^ 

^ C^ROLmE.'' 
" June M, 1908.^ 

This is all very pretty and very amusing ; 
but it would have been much more interest- 
ing if it had been true. Not one word ^ 
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iif hmoeveTf is true. I never heard of 
young lady of the name of Caroline ; orj 
one of any other name, who died and 
a Testanient, or Bible, or any thing eke 
my mother^ or to me. The l^^hole of this < 
scription is purely ideal, and had no exii 
ence except in the prolific and falsif 
brain of the Rev. A. Reed. I canooi 
from noticing the <' artful sophistry^' of i 
^ntlemai), in his endeavours to imposoj 
the public ; ' knowing that it was a ' 
that we w«re at Knaresborough in Ai 
1808 : he makes this young lady to 
little time before we went there, as he 
her gift as in June 1808. - HoweveF 
was both bom and killed in Cannon '^ 
Road, from the 7ear 1817 to the lattcr^^ 
of 1818, during the time Mr. and.Mrs. '^ 
were composing their " No PictionP ^ 

Chap. vii. p. 65. In this chapter fl^S^^ 
ther remarks that ^^ I suppose you willtm 
to the Wells, they are greatly imp^^'^ 
within these few years.'* This I bd»^ 
18 a fact, a real account of which 1 !**• 
given. Memoirs, vol. i. pp. 81, 82. Ate 
this proposition Douglas represents himsdf 
as replying, << I should like to see them; 
but I should be better pleased to find^ 
way to some of your cottages ;" and 1 1*" 
ply " O yes, I have not lost sight of them, 
we can easily enjoy that treaty by making 
a little curve from the public roady on our 
w*y.'^ And then he introduces my mother- 
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I ^ Aju! ppy, said Mrs. Leferie with a imile^ 
I wkiA ^Hewed how ftfligf she partieipaied 
L%m^.Ue pkaswrea of the young frienda*; 
r^IVay make a- Kitle curve in yooF way 
beky and call on old nume Oraham. I am , 
Ave she will delight Mr. Dmnglas,' '' 

Aceording to this artangement, p. M, 
^ We approach a pretty jand r^red haralely 
consbting of five or six eottages at some 
dKstanee from eaeh other/' and he goes on to 
^te^ that we <^ Introduced ourselves to three 
jd them, (mind, how minute he is in his 
^No Fiction'' account, ^ to Mreejof them/) 
temforted the infirm and aged-— left som» 
incis behind to carry forwaSrd the work.*' 
fige 67, he makes <^ the father of the family 
^n tiie latchet door to let us out." And 
ie eurry on this wonderful cottage accounti 
snd to make people believe that (as the 
editor of the Statesman says) ^< the leading 
stents recorded, are noi the creatures of 
jniagination« but substantial realities ; that 
diey are not conjured up for the sake of 
dramatic efiect, but have bean act,ualfy pre^ 
senied on the stage of life," he gives the 
faMowtng words as actually spoken in the 
manner' and through the spelling of an igno- 
rant corttd^r, ^< I'm sure, gentlemen, it's 
'mazing good o'ye, to come and sit down 
so humble like, and talk to we poor creturs ; 
a thousand blessings on ye." And again he. 
makes the cottager say, ^* Vastly good, indeed^ 
sir, PU think, more about what ye ha' Mid. 

VOL. II. 8 
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38ut Psc apt to think, if all ye say be ri( 
matiy o'us shall find it a sad tough job to 
to heaven at last ;" and in conclusion be mAi 
a good-tempered boy, about five years oH 
hanging -on the gate, cry out, " Come agii 
come agin, soon/^ Pages 67, 68, is Sipreten^ 
erf conversation, and at p. 69, I am made 
announce '* nurse Oraham^s cottage, whi< 
we came upon suddenly/* After giving 
beautiful description of the rose, the lilj/fU 
honeysuckle, &c. the reader is made acquait 
ed with the occupation of nurse Graham, 
70, which Was " selling whey and biscuits 
the fashionables of the Wells,^ neither 
which is much in request there, as any oni 
who has taken a glass of Harrogate wai 
can testify. Then he proceeds ; ** The fii 
objects that presented themselves on comii 
up to the cottage, were two fine boys, oi ^ 
about ten years of age, chasing a butterfly| 
the other about five years of age was r©j. 
•dining on the side of a little pool/' &Cbj 
Page 71, we enter the cottage, and shere^ 
mained quiet some time, to enable Douglaij 
to take her ideal portrait, nor does she pe^ ] 
.ceive us, until I say, "Well, nurse Grabanif 
how do you do ? — When she looks wistfully 
upon me, and does not recollect me, until I 
advanced as I spoke, she then exclaims, 
Why, sure 'tis Master Charles, 'tis the very 
face your were bom with.^^ (What a witch 
the old woman must Jiave been to have dis- 
covered it was the very fact I was born 
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«^; I haye heard ef children being 
when at nurse^ but I never before 
that theff changed their faces. Some 
I dare aay, would like to change 
I maay here have two faces ^ but there 
'm persons with two faces in heaven.) 
succeeds a dialogue between nurse Gra* 
y Douglas and myself, from pp. 71 — 79, 
my young friend, ^^ Johnny Graham, 
in with a small paper fly-cage in his 
— and Mrs. Graham said, < What have 
got there, my dear V * A butterfly, 
'mother, such a beauty ! only see ! I 
had such a run for it' — ^The old lady 
to Johnny about hurting it, but Johnny 
l^s, ' he didn't mean to hurt it,' but being 
iBtwinced Vy grandmamma, ' he ran to the 
ioor cheerfully to liberate the little captive, 
lyin to his grandmother to ofier the atoninr 
k^ whilst the younger child,, pressing inta 
Douglas's knees, and looking in his fac^, said, 
Mth an apologizing look, * He only did it 
hao times, and he wont do it again.' The 
rid lady theii says they are good children, 
lod she proceeds, ^' Dr. Mills says he'll give 
them their other learning. He has put John 
to school, and taught him some verses to re- 
peit to the visitors who come to my humble 
cottage." Then I am made to say, " Pray 
let's hear them." And John stood forward, 
l&d making a bow, repeated the following 
ttanzas, with so much modesty and sensi- 
jkility, as deeply tQ interest bis auditors; 
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which st9QSSas occti^y )ip% i79^ M; aid iftei 
titled,: ^« The ^OrjAan.^' After this^ Dqi 
ks concludes, ^^ I o\ve yDO* tbatiks for gii 
log me. a sight of nwtse Graham/' &c. y. 
in p. 61, he j^roposed, ^^ Cannot we do so^ 
thin^ t«: assist her ? Sdrely charity taenm 
be better employed thaiQ in her ease ;" 
he says, ^^ They (/. e* us, or t&e, aa the;Qi|j|^ 
gan-bk>Wer at Oxford said, when the or^i||^ 
yt would not allow him* tO; parti eipate in 4ii^^ 
priaasb bestowed upoh hii&' perfoniia»c0L;.;y 
parti which Reed always takes,- he is sore li(' 
fluff hin^tolf off) so6nt became fatnsily eat' 
SjOgeid in detc^rmining the beat pkn lo nf( 
iieve this aged and estimable widow,'^ &ci..^ 

I luaTe ' thought it necessary to be thi||f 
minute inim^ quotatioxis from tUs daaptef^ 
as nurse Gsabatci and: John Graham wiB 
come nndcir the notiee of the reader in.iB^ 
review of the ^icceedii^:ohaptdrs; In addi- 
tion to what I have isaid in p. 8^, Memoiii^ 
on nurse Graham and John Graham, I only 
add tiei^e, that all this chapter, excepting tli^ 
part relative to our visiting the Wells, is iw 
toto^ dfdbrication. We never visited any 
cottsiges at all. 

But it bears the marks of internal impo-^ 
^tion. In delineating the character and 
giving a specimen of the dialect, it is natu* 
ral to expect that it would be in the dialect 
of the part from whence the real dialogue 
took place; but in this the authors have 
been Very incautious ; fqr although the ex« 
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{kxeaidBs pat into the mouths of the ool- 
tagw bear affinity to the rude expressions 
^ unlettered oountryxnen, which has been 
sdopted by them to carry on the deception^ 
1^ the dialect put into the moudis of the 
xbrkshire cottagaps would not be under* 
ttood there, as will be ev'ident to every per- 
son who is either a native of Ycnrkshire or 
has visited that county. Without dwelling 
too long on things of a minor nature, I ap- 
peal to any such persons whether he thinks 
diere is ti diild who would understand the 
words the youngest child speaks as we are 
«oming away, p. 68, ^< Come agin ; Come 
9gui soon.'' These, and' similar expressions 
pat into the mouths of the Yorkshire cot- 
tagers, would be better understood in the 
cottages of Berkshire and Ireland.' A York- 
i shire boy would have said, ^^ Come agean 
I sirs ; Come agean sirs." But even this ex- 
i pression would not have been reiterated, 
! onless Douglas had made a more lasting im- 
I pression upon the young people than I ever 
' saw him make. The Yorkshire boys are 
like other boys, the' most liberal person is 
I in general the most earnestly entreated to 
renew their visits; but I never recollect 
Douglas giving a child sixpence in my life ; 
consequently it is not likely our Yorkshire 
boys would so earnestly solicit a renewal of 
the visit 

The poem on " The Orphan," which he 
makes John repeat to us in 1808, are the 
VOL. u. 8* 
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Verses wbich were repeated at the dinner oi 
the hondoa Orphan Asylum^either in ISlfi 
or IS 19, and understood to hare been die 
j>roduction of Mrs. Reed 9 and from theil 
appearing in this work, went very far in 
proof of the identity of the parties : ibi 
when Mr. George Graham, who at my elec- 
tion was one of the Board of Managers, met 
nay friend Mr. John Walton in the Sugai 
Market, after my election in November, 
1819, and mentioned rektire to my Life 
having been published ; as a proof that Mr. 
Reed was concernied in it, be alluded to 
these lines, which never had been seen ia 
print before; and which he notieed had 
been delivered at the Oiphan Dinner. I 
wonder if John Graham gave them to M». 
Douglas when he eame to town, and when 
her husband, Douglas ^^ joined me in ad" 
vancing a premium for him.*' P. 186, 
."NoFicUon." 

Chap. viii. p. S2, These authors <2o»a- 
mence by saying, ^^ The evening previous 
to Douglas's departure from his friends, it 
was resolved should be spent in each others 
society,'' &c. From p. 82, to 91, is com- 
plete invention ; for he left on a Monday 
morning, and the walk we took was on 
Sunday evening, after we had been attend- 
ing the preaching at the Wesleyan Ghapei, 
which did not last above ten minutes, as 
the preacher of the Wesleyan Chapel, and 
Mr. Storry of Thirsk, who the same even> 
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ingwas preaching at Mr. HowelPs Chapel, 
met and sapped at sny father's together. 
Tlie Tibrating melody of the flute, and the 
"Hymn to Nature/* p. 90, is equally ficti- 
tious ; and how was it possible that Mr. 
Beed's memory, supposing it to have been 
a &et, eould have retained the words so 
complete as giren. 

Chap. ix. p. 91, begins by stating, that 
^The ensuing morning witne^ed the de- 
parture of Douglas,*'' which is a fact, of 
whieh a true- account will be found in my 
Memoirs, page 51, vol. i. 

Prom p. 92 — 98, is a pretended letter 
from me ; but which is a complete forgery. 
As it does not in any way militate against 
me I shall pass it over, by calling the read- 
ei^s attention to the following words, which 
fce makes me to utter : — ** Yes, my very dear 
friend^ you are gene, and it is needless for 
me to say I regret your absence. This 
fieling is indeed far from being confined 
to me ; you have, some how, made to 
yourself many friends in a short time ;" 
which evinces what I before said, that there 
18 scarcely a page, in which there is not 
something to the praise of Douglas. — ^The 
length of this letter, with the fictitious 
poetry, evinces it must have been invention, 
as it would have taken fourteen or fifteen 
rides of paper to have contained it ; but • 
ttie P. S7 in whieh he makes me say, " Give 
my best respects to Mr. and Mrs. Russell, 
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:uid say when I expect to return : if vtsj 
letters have arrived for me, be so kind as to 
open them, and let me know the contents,^ 
puts it beyond a doubt, as at that time I 
was not living with his parents: See thtt 
address on his letter to me, January \%' 
1809, Memoirs, vol. i. p. 95. The diaiogu^^^ 
between me and a Mr. Jones about a Dr. 
Mills, is a creation of the fancy, which it 
would not have been worth noticing, had it 
not been that he is mentioned in the teplf 
to this forged communication. 

Page 98 — 104, is a pretended letter frotf 
him to me in reply. He did write to 
me a letter on his arriving in London, ift 
which he related a circumstance concerniiil 
Mr. Marshall of Bridlington, &c. See Me- 
moirs, vol. i. p. 82. I cannot refrain fKOtt 
calling the reader's attention to the def^ 
of this writer : how wonderfully he makes 
the forgeries to carry the appearance of re- 
alities ; which gives /proof, that although he 
is young in years, yet he is old in cunniDg* 
P. 101, he says ^^ Thanks for your eloquiot 
account of Dr. Mills's eloquence. He is a 
man quite to my hearts deiight.^^ Yet 
he had not been at the church at Knares- 
borough at all; and all tlie Doctor's elo- 
quence and even the Doctor himself were 
got up at Gannon Street Road. — ^AgaiO) be 
says "I beseech your tenderness towards 
Mr. Jones ; he will grow;." I wonder how 
tall he is noto f He also was born in Caa<t 
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MOtfitmltRoadiin 181?. Again y htf say i^. 
'^laxB mach pleased with the verses yow 
bfire whttea ; and think, if you will eonde- 
seeod to coiart the Muses, tiiey will be very^ 
gmdota to yxm.^^ A very pretty compH- 
aoit; but then it is intended for Aw- wife; 
aiis well kijbSwn in their eonnexioru 

•CsAT. X. p. 104, after' some prcliminary 
riiservations he proceeds to state, that ^< At 
fcf 2^pointed time our young friends has- 
tened to greet each other in London. They* 
i&iv^wed with mutual, and growing d'eliglyt 
Ikinr accustomed pursuits and ^easures^ 
Xbey continued vA these exercises wkhout^ 
ikturbaftee iGt fiearly two years ;' but ay 
iey have been sufficiently noticed for the 
wder's general informaition, wb shall pass 
99ef : [here he speaks in the plural number ,^ 
Ijr which he gives the reader fo understand 
tetthe work is the production of ftiore 
Ittads tlum one;} a period, which thattgk 
it if recorded in memory as one of the most 
ktere^ting amd profitable, might be con- 
Hdered tame in narration.^' 

Now according to his artful plan, h^ 
itates that these two years ; i. e. frotn Sep- 
tember, 1808, the month after we returned 
fcom Knaresborough, to November, 1810, 
^although they were recorded in mefnory, 
tt the most profitable and interesting f^ 
l^t in them nothing occurred worth relat- 
ing, ^^ and the nsorration would be consider- 
^ tame.'' This be has stated, because he 
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Imew that my condtict until the ililddle,. <i# 
until the latter end of the year 1810, viras 
s^^tljr stea(fy, abstemiotis and christia^z^ 
Uke. But what can the reader think of this 
reverend gentleman's veracity $ from thei 
knowledge pf the fact, that the infaaiou# 
ertme he charged me with having c<»nmit<* 
tedy was brought against me in February, 
1810 ; and as having been committed ia the 
latter end of 1809 ; and consequently the 
whole of the statement from p, 220 — s230, 
should have been inserted, comihen^ing* 
page 105. It is of the utmost importance 
that the reader should be thoroughly con^ 
Ttnced, that it was at this period the charge < 
was brought, and not in4)ecember 1812, as 
Mr. Reed wishes to convey ; as from that 
fact it will be evident that my ab^ratlotis 
from that pdfiod, arose from the awful work* 
ing of that charge upon my imagiaation^ 
eausine these aberrations; and not as he 
would^nsinuate, that I bad departed step 
by step from the paths of virtue; or 'that 
previous to the committing of it (the follow- 
ing are his real words) I had " like every 
former transgressor, waxed worse and 
worse." He became dissipated in his mind ; 
careless to his plans of improvement and 
benevolence, and low in the tone of his 
morals. He was gradually reconciled to 
the things he once condemned ; and from 
being reconciled, found delight in them. 
He was a lover of plei^ure more than a 
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lover (^ God, He was joined to bis idols^ 

and iRtr them he would go ! The coneert, 

l3k card-table, the ball-room, the tay^n* 

^j the theatre, the masqu^ade, all wit- 

niffied his attendance ; but all left him un^ 

iappy** p. 207. He then goes on to state^ 

Alt ^' Douglas had been tenderly awake to 

; M the variations in Lefevre's conduct, 

and had urged him to s^ze the favourable 

«ieeasions afforded of intimating his aiixi« 

, eties/' &c. On the letters, and the crime 

itgelt, I shall make some observations here* 

I after. But surely the reader will be sur- • 

Eised, when he finds that the time wbeti 
r. Reed brought this charge against me, 
: was during the two years he has suppressed 
the account of us, and during the very 
^^periodf'* which he states as being " record" 
edin memory, as the most interesting and 
profitable.^' Why he inserts this charge 
: as brought against me, as resulting Ji%m a 
\ course of sin and iniquity y while its awful 
I and overwhelming intimation to me, in 
February, 1810, was the cause of all thqse 
aberrations in my conduct, resulting from a 
; disordered mind, by the creation duAcharge 
; of a crime, which if I had committed, it 
; would have been better for me I had never 
I been born ; and which from having been 
I brought against me by the only individu^ 
i who could know it, if it was so, apd who 
I by his assertion of the fact to me deprived 
^le of mentioning it to any of my friends^ 
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Md under cireumstances^ and at a time 
.when, the length between the pretended 
tsommission and the communication of it^ 
tiie creator of this accusation, knew I was 
deprived of the power of rebutting ; and by 
its horrible nature 1 could not mention to 
tny friends, will be evident to the cand^' 
and unbiassed reader who is in search afteit 
truth. Mr. Reed foresaw that if he inserfe-i 
-ed it as having oCcuiTed at this period i 
during which he knows my concmct wai' 
marked by the strictest line of propriety, 
no one would have believed it ; ar Hi 
least if he had put this charge in, and the 
'relation from 2^34 — ^238, in the proper p]ac% 
-4ifter p. 105 : during the very time which 
he states as the '^most interesting anS 
profitable ;" those who knew me woulil 
have been more particular in inquiring into! 
the nature of the crime charged, and the^ 
time it was brought, from which theyt 
would have seen the ground of my aberra- 
tions, sorrows and afflictions. As I fear, 
notwithstanding I fairly called him out, in 
my letter of the 20th of November, 1 822 ; 
and notwithstanding I have reprinted it in 
my Memoirs, vol. i. p. 105, that he will 
not come forward with the real letter I 
wrote to him, and the date of the whole of 
the circumstances ; I will, to shew the read- 
er as demonstratively as I can, relate some 
facts in corroboration. The real account of 
these two years, which he has so cautiously 
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**pafted over/' will be found in my Me- 
fn, from p. 86 — 125. vol. i. 
Mr. Coffin's letter says, (Memoirs, p. 
[;} '^ Mr. Reed has not been at Plymouth 
k since 1811 ; and that he preached his 
sermon there, February 18, 1810.*' 
shew it could not be in 1811, I printed 
whole of his letters to me from thence, 
1811, (Memoirs, p. 108, 163, 164,) 
ich is negative evidence. PosRive e vi- 
ce arises from the following facts, which 
a Mr. Reed produces my real letter, if 
dare, the date will substantiate. 
Ih November, 1809, my brother Robert 
e to live in the city ; and early in 1810, 
oved to Walworth. So that it must 
ivc been either in the month of Novem- 
or December, 1809 ; for the alleged 
was one night, after I had been dining 
ith my brother and his family in the city ; 
hich I related to my brother in May, 
l822, and which he told Mr. William 
^dgman ; and it was on a Saturday night, 
kcause I perfectly recollect the alleged 
on for Mr. Reed's stopping at Chiswell 
reety ou his way from Hackney to Wands- 
Nrth, where he had to preach next morn- 
ing, was that he was too late for the Wands- 
worth stage. But in the absence of his 
Airly meeting me, the following quotation 
Aom p. 215, just after the charge, " Not- 
withstanding the tender and unexceptionable 
behaviour of Douglas, Lefevre's conduct to- 
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wards him was sensibly changing/' united 
with the following quotation from his real 
letter to me, in November, 1810, substan- 
tiates his assertion, and gives full proof,. not 
only of the fact, but confirms my statement 
of the time when the charge was brought. 
" There was indeed a time when I man- 
ifested a coolness, and foolishly concealed 
the Qause ; but this has been explained, and 
sunk into oblivion by me,'' Memoirs, vol. 
i. p. 120. Mr. Reed having synk these two 
years, in one of which this charge was 
brought ; but which he has thrown forward 
to December, 1812 ; proceeds to a relation 
of the period taken up after these two years, 
which he has thus sunk into oblivion. 

But what shall we say to the introduction 
of this charge ? Will the reader conceivfe it 
possible, that Mr. Reed, for the edification 
and improvement of the rising generation, 
could introduce a crime of the most indel- 
icate and destructive nature, to give colour- 
ing and efiect to the tale ! — a crime which 
ought not to be named, but with just indig- 
nation, and merited abhorrence, and whi^ 
is seldom mentioned, except by the daring 
profligate and openly profane ! And that the 
commitment of the said crime is charged 
upon>a friendy upon whom he lavishes the 
most singular expressions of affection, at the 
very moment of commitment ; and for the 
commission of which he has not a tittle of 
evidence to produce : at one time acknow- 
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ledging he was mistaken, and at another, 
asserting that he had reason to think it 
true / yet dwelling upon it as a favourite 
topic, as the very climax of his admiration ! 
All this is done for the gratification of a 
mysterious purpose, an object which the 
reader cannot discover, and which' Mr. Reed 
dare not attempt to reveal. Let the reader 
review with caution the pages which em- 
bellish and detail the charge or crime ; and 
observe the cool, the flippant manner in 
which it is introduced and finally discussed ; 
and then let him ask, for he will ask in vain, 
* Where is the piety of the writer ? — where 
the purity of his religion } — ^where bis re- 
gard for the safety of the rising generation V 
To give him fair play, I will go on from 
the time we returned from Knaresborough 
and greeted each other in . London ; and 
pass over this " period of nearly two years," 
and begin together, according to his own 
desire, which of course he cannot deny, as 
he states, " about the close of this period 
circumstances arose, which materially inter- 
rupted our intercourse,'' p. 105, and says, 
** Duty called Mr. Douglas from the capital ; 
and as in future, he will pass many months 
of each year in distant parts of the three 
kingdoms, he must be regarded rather as its 
visitor than its resident;'' and in p. 107, he 
makes Douglas take his departure, accom- 
panied by Lefevre ; so that granting him, 
what be claims, the dropping these nearly 
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two years, his narrative commences a^aia 
about August, 1810, as it was in September^ 
1808, we greeted each other in London^ 
To shew i^^tity, and also that he means 
this period, as he says, Douglas will pass 
many months in the " three kingdoms ;" 
and to shew how he wrote to nie at this 
time, I insert an additional letter from him 
to me from Dublin, 

Mr. F. Barnett, 

Post Office, Enaresborough, 
Yorkshire. 
Dublin, Jiugust 23, 1810. 

My Dear Barnett, 

Should have written you before 
had there not been such a disunion, between 
the bustle of a voyage, and the sedentary 
exercise of epistolary correspondence. I am 
now permitted through an exercise of divine 
goodness, to address you from Dublin : hav- 
ing arrived here in safety on Thursday even- 
ing last, after a rough and somewhat danger- 
ous passage. Our danger arose from a storm 
we experienced in' the night which was so 
violent as to break our bowsprit and compel 
us to take down all our sails. The scene on 
'board at this time, would have excited a 
mixture of opposite sensations in your mind. 
Some were swearing, others vomiting, others 
rolling on their backs, pouring out fervent 
prayers, and others appalled by fear into 
profound silence. While universal clamour 
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«iid distress seemed to prevail, my own 
mtttd was perfectly composed. I do not 
lttw«r that I have often realized mol*e of the 
^weet serenity which the religion of Jesus 
iospires. O that 1 could experience more ! 
How vain is every thing when compared 
with eternal realities. How useless is life 
and property and talent, but as they are con- 
secrated to Jesus. for ten thousand lives 
to devote to his praise. We only live ra- 
tional beings and dignified immortals, as we 
live to the praise and glory of his grace. 
And yet how strange, that with these con- 
victions of mind, we, or rather I, should 
feel such a propensity of heart to sink into 
kikewarmness, carnality and stupidity! 
wrelched creature that I am ! Really my 
heart is agitated and tormented with expres- 
sions of this nature. Tell me what are your 
feelings. Much advantage arises from thus 
comparing notes^ either to console or quick- 
en. And certainly the ingenuousness of 
Christian friendship ought to extend to Chris- 
tian experience. 

I wish you were with me in Dublin : you 
woald find many things to amuse you here. 
The city is in better condition than I ex- 
pected to find it : its main streets are clean, 
wide and well built. The most remarkable 
buildings are, the University, Exchange, a 
Monument to Nelson, the Custom House and 
the Bank ; the last named building exceeds 
our Bank, in beauty of architecture, and ele- 
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gaptness of decoration. The Irish are re« 
markably fond of late hours. Although i 
reside in a very plain family, we never sp 
down to dinner before five o'clock. Oa 
Sabbath-day we don't begin service till 12 
o'clock ; consequently the prime of that day 
is lost on trifles and business, it is to be fear* 
ed. As to the state of my charge here^ I mh 
sure you it is extremely low. Last Sabbath 
morning we had about 500 people in a place 
that will hold 2000. You may guess my 
feelings. I do not know yet whether ft 
will better. I have many fears of not being 
very useful here^ and this makes me unhap- 
py. I design returning throtigh Scotland', 
and so should be able to tisit Kiiaresbo- 
rough; but you \^iil be gone, and conse- 
^quently there will be no attraction. I shooM 
think you might see Hicks ; if you do, tell 
him I love him.. Wishing you the presenoe 
of Christ, without which our greatest enjoy- 
ments are mingled with gall, and with which 
our sorest trials Ore converted into gold. 
I remain, 
. Yours to my utmost, 

Andk£w Reed. 

N. B. You will be hurt to hear that your 
letter came cpen. I believed you did not 
wet the wafer enough. Pray write soon and 
long. Respects to Mamma and Parr, 

I have written Mr. Wilks about T , 
ai^d am expecting an answer, which I sup* 
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pose wiJJ break off the treaty. Where do 
yoatbiak in this case I shouM turn my atten- 
tion ! They much want me at Lancaster. 

From p. 107; is a related dialogue, whichf 
as well as the riding/ is altogether false. In 
this page the reader is on a sudden, intro- 
duced to Wallis, by Donglas saying, " Fare- 
well my dear Charles, said Douglas, and 
then, looking with 'softened affection [I 
should hope, for the sake of the dignity of 
human nature, that those words, and many 
more similar ones, were penned by Mrs. 
Reed; to talk of a man " looking with so/t- 
ened affection^^ carries no very pleasant 
idea with it ;] added, " J^eware of Wallis.^^ 
These authors then say, " The name of Wal- 
Ms though strange lo the reader, was familiar 
to the ear of Lefevre." Then they proceed 
lio give a description of Wallis, &c. From 
this time to the time Ae dines with Mr. and 
Mrs. Dodglas en my return to England, the 
reader^s attention is constantly kept alive by 
a relation of something relative to Wallis. 
Many persons have inquired of me relative 
to the original : in answer to all inquiries 
I can only repeat in writing what I have 
stated solemnly and verbally, that I know 
no one of my friends from whom he could 
-in the least, have drawn this fictitious de- 
scription. This character is merely created 
to give dramatic effect and to set off his own. 
That there is no original, t shall fully shew. 
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But the Rev. A. Reed has stated ia ^' Nj| 
Fiction," that he has on several occasioa^ 
and at various places, been in company wil 
Wallis, and that he was a friend of mini 
this I now call upon him to prove ! — ^his ai 
swer will shew that he was a friend of 
own, and like his principal, an invisii 
agent of mischief. When I sum up, 
shall fully convince the reader that my ass 
lion, that there never was such a characU 
is founded on, and really is a fact. 

According to Mr. Reed's own account, 
had left London and was then visiting diffe 
ent parts of the three kingdoms. Yet, w] 
away, he gives a pretended narration of whj 
passed between myself and Wallis. Tl 
account of the ball which must strike evei 
candid reader, in the absence of my not kal 
ing any thing to do with the compilati< 
as carrying on the front of it the marits 
fabrication. Yet it is, as a whole, one of 
most specious tales since the birth of Rol 
inson Crusoe. Page 110, Douglas statei 
after the lapse of a few weeks, Lefevre r^ _ 
ceived a visit from Wallis. He then relateii 
a conversation that passed, with some obser* 
vations on Douglas. Page 111, Wallis in- 
vites me to his house: p. 112, Reed puts 
me there, and makes me look at some novels, 
and then Miss Wallis and myself have some 
conversation. P. 115, Wallis presses me 
to a music party of his sister's, in the draw- 
ing-room, p. 115, he represents Lefevre as 
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expecting they were about to separate, when 
\ it was proposed to terminate the evening 
I vnib a dance ! He then goes on to state, that 
} this dance went on till midnight, when we 
separated. Page 118, I soliloquize and 
moralize, and he then concludes by the fol- 
lowing relation, pp. 119, 120, speaking of 
. Lefevre, " He arrived at his home and has- 
: tened to his chamber. Rather from the im- 
pulse of habit than of desire, he bent his 
I knees oa the usual spot for his nightly devo- 
} tion. He could not pray / He attempted 
' to utter himself, but his thoughts were dis- 
tracted and his tongue faltered. The sounds 
of the violin were still in his ear — the ob- 
jects he had just seen were still reeling be- 
fore his eyes. His frame was fit for any 
thing rather than the calmness of devotion. 
He sighed heavily, and, with self-reproaches 
threw himself on his bed. He lay wakeful 
and restless till the dawn of day, and then 
fell into dreamy and comfortless slumbers^ 
Once more he thought he grew giddy in the 
mazes of the dance — once more he thought 
his pulse quickened at the familiar touch 
of woman — ^and then again, he aw6ke fever- 
ish and unrefreshed." 

The whole of this is a creation of his im- 
agination. In the first place, I never was but 
at one dance since I came to London, which 
was in 1802, and a very good reason why, 
not having danced but that once since 1 left 
school, 1 am unable. I take no merit tq 
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myself for a virtue of negation. But surely 
it ill befits the title of Mr. Reed's book 
fill it with fiction and then call it *• No Fi< 
tion." In the second place, supposing 
had, is it likely I should have told him a] 
this? But Mr. Reed has not only describei 
actions I never performed , and thought 
that never entered my head, but in the pai 
sage quoted, recounts my very dreams. 
have quoted the whole of the passage, am 
marked one part of it particularly , that th< 
Rev. George Clayton, who recommendei 
this work from the pulpit,^ and other mia^ 
isters may review it, and reflect on the sen^ 
sations and feelings of young ladies, aftei^ 
reading such a passage as that:, surely, \vith-| 
out straining the point in the least, the dan- 
gerous associations upon the human mind 
are s^lf-evident. Lefevre, whose ^^ frame 
was Jit for any things whose pulse qzctck-' 
ened, and, who, at the familiar touch of 
woman, awoke fevensh and unrefreshed,*' 
will be followed, in imagination, to that 
delicate place described so minutely in p. 
250 of " No Fiction,^' which is almost too 
indelicate to be quoted. While I was voy- 
aging to Canada, I read " Tom Jones,'* and 
since my return 1 have read the remainder 

* I do not mean to cast the most distant reflection 
on the reverend gentleman, whom 1 highly esteem as 
a gentleman, a Christian and a minister. 1 am satisfied, 
he, as well as others who recommended this work, did 
not understand the ^' JVo^^ was put in by mistake. 
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of Fielding's Novels, some passages in 
whicfe, I should be sorry to oSend the deli- 
eafe feelings of a virtuous female by quoting ; 
but in none of these novels did I notice any 
thing that bordered on such indelicacy as is 
conveyed in this passage. If" No Fiction*' 
has been, read by any ladies of education, 
and who move only in the genteel circles, I 
cannot think they will form a very esti- 
mable idea either of the taste or origin of 
Dissenting ministers from this specimen, Bjcid 
from some other religious novels. How- 
ever, for the information of those who may 
have been prejudiced, I beg leave to state 
that the Rev. Andrew Reed's description of 
a ball-room, or his account of the theatre, is 
I not a fair specimen of the taste of Dissenters 
in general. Their objections to ball-rooms, 
and theatres, and card-tables, do not arise 
from such sources as those of the vulgar per- 
ceptions of the Rev. A. Reed, who never 
saw a play except from a gallery^ nor a 
dance except at Bartholomew Fair ; the best 
evidence of which, is the delicate communi- 
I cation of the ^^ familiar touch of woman ^^ 
which never is the case in any respectable 
I ball-room. Those who wish to retain their 
ball-parties, theatrical associations and card- 
table corffpany, have gained an accession of 
' strength from the vulgar mode he has adopt- 
l ed to hold them up to ridicule. While the 
! Dissenting Ministers of good taste attack the 
i principle, they acknowledge the attraction. 
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And when they call upon their followers Iq 
abstain from such places and such aftiuse« 
ments^Jt is not only because they think 
there is a danger of such amusements dissi- 
pating the mind, but that the expenses and 
the time occupied might be better employ^ 
ed in aiding the sick, consoling the aged^ 
or diffusing the knowledge of the great prin- 
ciples of religious knowledge and divind 
revelation. 

• Chap. xi. pp. 120, 121, he states, "Le- 
fevre employed the leisure hours of the day 
in reviewing his conduct of the preceding 
evening;" all of which, of course, is as 
equally ideal as his fictitious account of a 
ball that never occurred. 

Page 122, he dates a letter to me from 
C^ern^rvon, which is a complete forgery j 
the real letters I received at this period will 
be found in my Memoirs, vol. i. pp. 115 — 
121, which the reader will perceive from 
his own evidence relate to this period of my 
history, being during the two years after my 
return from Knaresborough. I would, how- 
ever, just remark the ridicule of the female 
sex, from pp. 123 — 127. At the moment I 
am reading the concluding sentence of this 
letter, seeing that some particulars in the 

notice of Miss S , might be applied to 

Miss WalliSy and while he is making me 
say, ^' she has faults and I shall be glad to 
amend them ; at this moment a small parcel 
was brought to me with Miss Wallis's com- 
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pliments, it contained the promised Tales, ^^ 
^ p^e 128. He then goes on to state that 
my mind was so dissipated that I could not 
*^read my usual books," p. 136, so that " I 
read some of them ;" and " they interested 
and pleased me ;" so that ** from one ex- 
treme I ran to the other, my appetite increas- 
ed in proportion as it was supplied, and 
eventually I make a most determined and 
indefatigable novel reader.'' The reader 
must have been struck with wonder that 
the Tales happened to come in just as I was 
reading the letter, hofvever, his wonder will 
cease when I inform him that this is all a 
complete fiction. Miss Wallis has no exis- 
tence excepting in the brains of Mr. and 
L Mrs. Reed ; and as for becoming a deter- 
f mined and inveterate novel reader, I always 
I detested novels, and never read one until I 
was on my passage to Canada. Let Mr. 
Reed bring proof. In this chapter he gives 
an account of the meetings I used to have 
with my brother officers. This is a fact : 
the circumstances are mentioned in my Me- 
moirs from the years 1810 — 1813, of which 
he was acquainted from living at Chiswell 
Street. But his account of the committees^ 
the suppersy fyc, is completely fictitious; 
and is, among other things of greater mo- 
ment in "No Fiction," false and cruel, re-, 
ristered by the recording angel for Mr. 
Seed to answer to at the day of judgment, 
of which he appears to have no conception. 
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In p. 128, he says, " this letter was the first 
that did not yield unmixed pleasure ; and 
the change of feeling revealed to him some* 
thing of the truth,'^ yet in February, 1810, 
a twelvemonth before he could have sent 
this fictitious letter, he wrote me a letter, 
which struck a blow at my peace of mind 
and which caused derangement at various 
times from 1816 — 1822, the purport of 
which, may be ascertained from the partly 
fictitious and partly true ones, pp. 210 — 
215. 

In p. 130, Mr. Reed has given a very 
fine imaginary account of the sufierings of 
the clerks; and in p. 131,1 am made to 
" propose that a fund should be opened for 
the discharge of small debts, and that IL 
should be stiled a lending fund^^ &c. Th<^ 
first time I ever heard of such a proposition! 
or of such a fund was in " No Fiction.'' I, 
only notice this to shew of what kind of 
stuff Mr. Reed's Novel is composed ; which 
is farther from truth than any novel that 
ever issued from Leadenhall Street. 

Chap. xii. p. 137, Mr. Reed commences 
by a continuation of his ideal Wallis, and 
now he brings his own father and mother 
in, Mr. and Mrs. Russell, to carry on his 
fiction. As they have thus been involved 
by their son in this controversy ; and as 
many inquiries necessarily will be made of 
them as it regards the truth of my state- 
ments in opposition to their son's account; 
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I beg leave to inform any one, who, in 
searching for the truth, may make the in- 
quiry, that if old Mr. and Mrs. Reed state 
my account in the following pages or previ- 
ously, to be false, I am willing to meet them 
personally, this is the best way. However, 
I would just remind Mrs. Reed, who no 
doubt will see this, of that awful day, to 
, which we are fast approaching. Let her 
' and all of us recollect that there is '^ no dis- 
I charge in that war.'^ For although the 
I Redeemer has by his death opened a way 
; whereby man can be reconciled to God, 
and whereby forgiveness is offered to the 
penitent, yet it is nowhere stated that there 
I shall be no day of judgment for whom she 
[Calls God's people, (and we are all God's 
raeople ; for one father made us all, and we 
I only become the devil's by attending to his 
suggestions, and in departing from righteous- 
ness, and walking in the ways of sin) but 
that every person shall be brought to judg- 
ment ; and " every one shall be judged ac- 
cording to his works.." All must pass that 

fiery trial Calvinist and Arminian 

Churchman and Dissenter — and then all will 
be speechless, except the proud Antinomian, 
who, although in lip he declares all as com- 
ing from God, will want to claim that seat 
in heaven which is reserved for the good 
and faithful servant only, who from having 
\ been tried and found worthy, shall be called 
I to an inheritance which is ^^incorruptible, 
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undefiled, aad that fadeth not away." I de 
wish our real and godly, pious ministers — ^sud| 
men as the Pratts, the Buntings, the ClajPK 
tons, the Collyers, &c. would call the seriou» 
attention of their hearers to the day of judg* 
ment, and the accountability of their hearers 
hereafter. I do hope I am actuated by a 
proper motive in just mentioning this, for 
from their ignorance of the feelings of the 
general co^^of the religious world, those and 
such ministers are not acquainted with the 
strange notions of a great portion of the reli- 
gious public on this subject The greater 
part of the religious Calvinistic professors 
think there will be no day of judgment for 
tliem ; only for the reprobate i which I am 
satisfied has an injurious tendency on the 
minds of hearers in general. Having madM 
these remarks I now proceed. j 

Page 137, he gives an account of my: 
change of conduct; and in p. 137, he stated 
that in return for the little attentions of Mr. 
and Mrs. RusselU which they increased^ 
they were treated by me with rudeness, and 
by a ^< tart reply ^^ and that the evenings I 
spent at home ^^ were engrossed by a novel 
or a romance;" and in p. 141, he introduces 
Mrs. Russell as saying, after a pretended 
related conversation, who <' had held hei 
peace as long as she was able, she remarked 
with some warmth^ But surely, Mr. Le- 
fevre, you cannot think it doubtful^ whethei 
you ought to read such scandalous and 
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wicked books as those which have been 
lAig on your table for the last two months?" 
Tliea he proceeds in a relation of his ideal 
conversation to p. 142, when he makes her 
say, ^^ Oh, what would Mr. Douglas say if 
[ he knew you read them !*' As to the 
charge of rudeness to Mr. and Mrs. Reed, 
I in this and other parts of " No Fiction," 
i I most willingly refer the reader to them- 
selves. I am not conscious of ever having 
during the whole time I lived with them, 
treated them but with the utmost respect and 
propriety. What does this traducer mean 
by holding me up to the contempt of the 
wdfld for having treated such aged and 
pious people with rudeness and contempt. 
^Let the reader ask his parents whether the 
^iart reply and unkindly return^ for their 
little and increased attentions does not apply 
to himself ; to the very man — the son of 
the people, whom he is charging me as 
treating with contumely. There was not a 
person who ever saw how this young Novel- 
ist treated his parents^ but what said they 
never witnessed such an iil-behaved boar in 
their lives. 

As it regards the Novel, and the words 
he has put into his mother's mouth, they 
are coaipletely ideal — an entire fabrication. 
Let Mrs. Reed say what these scandalous 
and wicked books were, that laid on my 
table two months. If there were any such, 
/ never saw them ; and they must have 
VOL. ir. 10* ^ 
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been put there by the devil when I was 
away, and removed before I came in. I <k 
not speak lightly of the devil ; but a feif 
more years will shew that he had a greal 
share in the preparation of "No Fiction.*^ 
He is never out of the way when such a 
work is preparing; he is the ^^ father oj 
lies/* and it must have been him that sug- 
gested the title " No Fiction/' 

Page 138, Mr. Reed states that it was 
agreed between Mr, and Mrs. Reed one 
evening after talking about me, that they 
should pray for me, and accordingly '* they' 
kneeled down by the side of each other j** 
and " Mr. Russell with a patriarchal man- 
ner, lifted up his voice to the throne of 
heavenly grace," -and* Mrs. Russell *^ evinc- 
ed her sympathy at one time by a sigh, ati 
another by a whispered Amen j" and while 
they were " in the midst of this exercise I 
happened to come home,'' and was surprised 
at the lateness of the hour, pntil from some 
sentences I heai*d, I concluded it was an 
" extra service and purely on my account,*' 
p. 138. In p. 139, he makes me after the 
prayer, go into the room, and " stretching 
out my hand, say. Thank you sir." Then 
succeeds a conversation, which, of course^ 
commences with Mrs. Russell, and is carried 
on by Mr. Russell, when he brings in, p» 
140, his old minister at Bridgnorth as mak- 
ing some observations on the word ^ doubtr 
ful/ and thus this young Novelist makes 
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his own father say to me, speaking of his 
minister, *^ For, said he {thej/ are hh very 
wards) we are in most danger of these 
doubtful actions, because they do not alarm 
us;'' Now 1 have to request the reader's 
particular attention to the words he makes 
bis father say, which he has put in a paren- 
diesis. The conversation goes on to p. 143, 
when Miss Wallis is again brought in. In 
p. 144, he makes his own father cpntinue 
the conversation, <^ Well, I was going to tell 
you the resolutions. These are they : I re- 
^ solved, first. To think of nothing that would 
unfit me for communion with God. Second- 
ly, To do nothing on which I could aot ask 
his blessing* [I wonder if his son thought 
^ of this when he and his wife were compos- 
i ing -" No Fiction."] And thirdly, To read 
[nothing which would make me uneasy, if I 
\ should read it bef(yre a modest female. [I 
' wonder if young Andrew had seen these 
resolutions when his modest wife and him 
penned pp. 119, 120, of " No Fiction," and 
! the other modest parts about brothels, p. 
250, and simple mixture of two natures^ 
p. 43, vol. i.] 

The next morning I cogitate to p. 145, 
when he stfites, that ^< in such a state of 
mind I sat down to write to his friend 
Douglas.V The whole is.false. It is very 
probable the old people prayed for me, not 
only on " an extra service," but regularly ; 
but no conversation, as they can testify. 
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either about their prayers, or about novel 
ever took place. Indeed how could thei 
be any ? I never had any novels, tales 
romances. But all this fictitious dialogue 
prayer,^ and what the old gentlemen 
Bridgnorth said, was conjured up to prepaijj 
the reader's mind for my writing ab( 
novels, and their wonderful retailed obs^ 
vations in that notable reply. I have before^ 
stated, Mr. Reed I dare say on some ocg»'i 
sions takes a little from my real letters, an^j 
then fills in his fictions with as much indif* 
ference as a man who intends to commit for- 
gery, gets his employer to sign his name to 
a bl^ink check and fill in the amount to 
answer his own purposes. It is very likely 
when he produces the real letter from 
whence this fictitious one was drawn, somd 
thing may be found about the Literary S(H 
ciety, and Overton's True Churchman ; as 
about the very time the Society was dissolv- 
ed, and I lent him Overton to read. But the 
idea of asking him what he thought of Over- 
ton's work and at the same time of novel 
reading is too ridiculous for comment. But 
without speculating on the truth of that for- 
gery from pp. 148 — 159, which had it come 
by post would have filled fourteen sheets, I 
beg leave to refer the reader to Mr. Reed's 
real letter relative to the merits of Overton, 
in reply to my question, which bears date 
May 17, 1807, and which I-have printed in 
my Memoirs, vol. i. p. 63, which everj 
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candid reader will ioimediately perceive 
ought to be inserted in p, 148, vol. i. " No 
Fictioa.^' This real letter will also shew how 
particular Mr. Reed has been in his deline- 
ation of Lefevre, (although the whole of it 
is believed as true by those who do not 
know me,) and how applicable to me is that 
delineation. But this will be more fully 
evident if the reader will be pleased to peruse 
his fictitious account from pp. 105 — 159, 
as of me during a period from the latter end 
of 1810 to the close of 1811, and that he 
mtends it to be such is evident ; for in p. 
105, he says, " he passes over a period of 
nearly two years after our young friends 
peeted each other in London." Now this 
.brings it down to about August, 1810, as we 
l-met in London, September 1808. See his 
I letter to me, July, 1808, ^nd my account of 
meeting him afterwards at Knaresborough, 
Memoirs, vol. i. pp. 72 — 86. So that, 
according to his own narrative, he resumed 
the Memoir on his leaving London, (see 
"No Fiction," p. 105,), which was in the 
beginning of August, 1810, as his letter to 
me from Dublin, of August 23, 1810, will 
shew. And that he intended chap. xii. to 
close, either with 1811, or the beginning of 
1812, is evident, for in p. IS2, after some 
months of dissipation, as given by him, he 
gives a statement of my brother, who died 
in March, 1812, the time of which he well 
knew, for he received two letters from me 
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on his death, in answer to two sent to me 
from himself, in March and April, 1812; 
see Memoirs, vol. i. pp. 181 — 184. I mere- 
ly want the reader to be convinced of the 
period this young novelist gives an account 
of, as his real letters to me during the period 
he gives forged letters and more infamous 
fabrications of depravity, will best speak in 
reply to these forgeries and the shameful 
statements. The real letters will be found, 
with a real statement of this period, from 
pp. 114— -.177, vol. i. Memoirs, which I en- 
treat the reader carefully to peruse and com- 
pare with Mr. Reed's fiction. 

Chap. xiii. pp. 15^ — 181, is intended to 
give an account of me from January to 
March, 1812, when my brother died. Mr; 
Reed commences by observing, •"^"^'^ J 
letter from a friend so truly beloved, it ^ 
readily be believed made a strong impre^ 
sion on the susceptible mind of Lefevre. 
So it would, had I received such anyone. 
He then goes on to relate not only what I 
said, but what I thought, and from such re- 
flections makes me form resolutions. Nowr 
this is all imagination. From pp. 162 — 165, 
he gives an account of the success attending 
the memorials we had presented — of the 
gentlemen presenting me with a medal— of 
their inviting me to a supper — of his (Mr. 
Reeid's) friend Wallis giving a bumper toast 
— of my being put to bed di-unk, &c. ; and 
p. 166, waking after " turbid slumberg in a 
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stnoge place," and in consequence of my get- 
ting drunk, &c. he makes my associgtes ex- 
claim, " Heyday ! Sic." p. 165, The whole 
detail is false. A true account of which 
supper, presentation of a cup, &c. will be 
found in my Memoirs, pp. 211 — 218, yol. i. 
fiut it is not only false as it regards the 
lil, but it is put In at a wrong period, 
in p. 167, he gives an account of my 
theirs death, which was in March, 1812, 
nay be seen by Mr. Reed's letters to me, 
emoirs, pp. 1S4 — 186,) on the death of 
brother. Now this supper was in June, 
3, as may be seen by the copy of the re- 
ilions at a meeting which was in May, 
3, and the inscription on the cup, which 
i in 1613 ; (Memoirs, p. 216, vol. i.) and 
re Is Tio excuse on the ground of mistake 
this mis-statement, as my arm was In a 
ig until the supper, In consequence of 
ing been thrown out of a gig with the 
T. Andrew Reed in May, 1813, only 
ut a fortnight before the presentation of 
cup, and this supper, of which he has 
en a minute account in *' No Fiction,' 
. i. pp. 163 — 1G5, but a real account is 
in my Memoirs, pp. 214 — 218, vol. i. The 
motive for practising this deceptive and cun- 
aing mis-statement is, first to degrade me, to 
require the interference of Providence to 
rouse me to a sense of guilt and danger ; 
for he says, p. 167, "The consequence of 
such a state of mind (a state which courted 
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the society of those who had witnessed mf 
degradation) might have been awful in i\k^ 
extreme. , Happily, however, the good prt^-l 
vidence of God was preparing to counter*] 
act them ;" and then he goes on to reiatei^ 
that this counteractiouj which roused w^\ 
from a stupor and depravity I had sunk inl 
arising from my beastly conduct at the 
per, and degradation afterwards, was the 
ception of a letter relative to the illness of i 
brother. Before I proceed with his accoia 
of my brother^s death and his following rela^j 
tion, I just beg leave to make a quotation from, 
a letter I ipeceived from the gentleman whosi^ 
next to me at the supper relative to the stal^ 
I was in, and the time I left, in answer 
the simple question of fact, and to see if] 
was in his recollection. *J( 

(extract.) 

Camberwell, November 19, 1802. 
Dear Sir, 
^ One thing I can venture to s»] 

that / perfectly recollect on the night 
the supper, you were^ a^ far as I a 
judgCy perfectly sober, and that you fej 
at half paM eleven o'clock* 

Page 168. He states, my brother di«c( 
and that I left London the same night td 
condole with my mother at Knaresborough] 
which is a fact See Memoirs^ vol. i. p. 179< 
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Is to rd«te> that I wrote a 
elative to the occurrence ; 
arae my brother. A co^ 
1 letter he prints in p. 169. 
dy /alse. Oq the death of 
ch was at the Spring Gar- 
eat to hia father's in Cbis- 
packed up my things to go 
III that evening; when nf 
, mother, and Martha, were 
all the facts, which they 
I him. But facts from him- 
contradietion to his iictionf. 
me, March iS, ISIS, Lon- 
ler my brother died. Me- 
179, he commences by say- 
a informed me on my re- 
ay, that you reguested a 
." Which at once gives a 
his fictitious letter, dated 
that he was ignorant of my 
He then continues his fic- 
vhen on the second night 
I, he makes me approach 
cottage, and creates a dia* 
er and me, extending to p. 
never heard until she was 
, the Reverend A. Reed. 
' What does he mean by such abominable 
'fidsities about me on so solemn an occasion i 
-In p. 174, he states that the third and last 
■ evening of my stay, I bent my footsteps to 
: a walk, Douglas and myself had so fully 
VOL. II. 11 
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enjoyed in August, 180S. P. 174, I then 
soliloquize and exclaim loud enough to bo 
heard, " O Douglas y could you now se^ 
mCf how altered would you find me I ^41 
thing without hope; without joy; Ot " 
worldling; a, yes — a drunkard; and aJt 
this very moment, having heard a noise iui, ^ 
the copse-wood behind me, I turned, an4L 1 
Douglas stood before .me/^ He then, pi^ 
175, states himself as benevolently exertingfl 
himself^ in which he was successful, ijt'^ 
removing my despondency, in consequence; 
Df having been a drunkard, and warns me ,^ 
against the temptations I should be subjected^ ] 
to. on my return, in associating with those ^ 
•who had put me to bed drunk at the supper^ 
An extract of a letter is then given, which ' 
he states as having written to me a few days 
after this interview, occupying from p. 176 
to 181 ; and which he gives that the reader 
may have a better idea of the conversation, 
than any " imperfect recollections,^^ Now 
will it be admitted, when I affirm that all 
this statement of his coming to Knaresbo- 
rough \ his meeting me ; the dialogue, and 
this extract which he gives as better than 
** any imperfect recollections,^^ is complete 
falsehood ? But such is the fact, and I can 
bring evidence which is undeniable^ " my 
enemies themselves being judges." Mr. 
Reed states all this as truth of himself, but 
his own letter, March 25, 1812, a few days 
after my brother's deaths dated London^ 
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direeted to roe at Knaresboroagh ; and 
another of April 9, 1813, fifteen days after- 
ward^ dated London, not only give a nega- 
tive to his fabrications ; but the difference of 
style and sentiment, must also strike the 
reader's mind as wonderfully opposite. I 
eannot refrain from noticing the " artful 
sophistry'* exercised by this author. He 
pres a libellous account of a supper, which 
did not occur for sixteen months afterwards ; 
he relates depravity which never transpired^ 
fliat he might have an opportunity of exalt- 
ing himself to discover his benevolence in 
reclaiming me. These charges, created by 
himself, will appear in their true light to 
c^cry candid reader, after he has weighed 
this clashing mixture of truth and falsehood, 
and compared the extract with the real let- 
ters. 

The writer, contemplating that some of 
his readers. might wonder at the appearance 
of Douglas, on the third night of my arrival ; 
mnst perceive, that here is a considerable 
portion of cunning. In the first instance, 
by omitting the address to him in my pre- 
taided letter from Kensington, p. 169 ; but 
to remove all doubts, and to insure the 
reader's confidence in the relation, he states, 
page 175, " To recover me to myself (after 
I fell " on his bosom and wept aloud) ;'* — 
[This language is too childish for any one to 
believe — too shameful to put in any work, 
except a mysterious noyel — ^^Fell on the 
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bosom of Douglas ;'' it carries a falsehxxld on 
the very face. At least, if any man ** wept 
aloud and fell on my bosom/' I would soon 
stop his weeping, or rather increase it, by- 
applying a good ash stick to his back. I 
should have a very strong suspicion of a 
'man who would do so to me.] " he endeat^- 
oured to divert my attentioi^ by referring 
to an interview so unexpected." He then 
states, ** (Douglas) was on the western sidfe 
of Lancashire when he received Lefevrfe*8 
note \ he could not allow a feio score miit9 
to separate him from his friend in de^p aoA 
doubtful trouble;' he therefore crossed the 
country immediately, and on not finding 
him at home, it occurred to him, he migllt 
possibly meet with him in their old favour- 
ite walk.'* Yet this very Douglas wrgte tb 
me from London, on March 25y 1812 : two 
days after my brother's death, a copious 
epistle on the subject ; which shews he had 
no occasion to have come (had he been 
there) from the western side of Lancashire 
in doubt; and his answer to my reply to 
that letter of April 9th, 1812, shews wheth- 
er he was at Knaresborough or not. In 
going through the shameful falsities of Mr. 
Reed, which I have more fully discovered 
by comparing them with real facts and doc- 
uments, I have frequently been struck with 
a solemn awe ; especially when 1 recollect 
the words of Scripture, which states that all 
^ deceivers and liars §hall be cast into the 
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lake of unquenchable fire.f^ What can 
ndaisters of the Gospel Ihink of a man, 
who can create these falsehoods, for the 
fraiificatipa of his own pride and vanity. 
I'alsehoods not innocent or inoffensive ; but 
injurious and dangerous, and as opposite to 
icai historical fact as light is to darkness. 
To exalt himself he degrades me> by drunk- 
enness and every injurious vice ; the con- 
trary is demonstrated by his own letters. 
The design is also apparent : to unfold his 
{mrity, anxiety and disinterested friendshipy 
of which he never gave a single proof; and 
thus I am degraded that he may be exalted. 
He well knew hundreds would be ready to 
exclaim what a kind, benevolent man was 
this Douglas^ to go immediately on the re- 
ceipt of Mr. Barnett's letter from Lancashire 
to Knarcsborough, and particularly when 
.Mr. Barnett had omitted to name his broth- 
er's death. You see he went off on a risk — 
what noble feelings ! Let us go and hear 
him preach, he must be a good man. Let 
us make a party for this purpose ! This has 
been literally verified ; but I wonder *< what 
tie friends of truth" will say of his good- 
ims, kindness and disinterestedness, when 
they find it " all fiction,'^ created by him- 
self to give a. colouring and finish to his 
ebaraeter, by the artful degradation of others, 
tod fictitious exaltation of his own. All 
this is done, to gain popularity ! — popularity 
to increase wealth !— wealth to foster pride, 
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and pride to prepare for destnictkm ; s6 
true is it, " that pride goe« before destra«* 
tion, and a haughty spirit before a fall/' 
But such texts as these are seldom ilkistratCMi 
or enforced from the pulpit, by these do^ 
trinal preachers, Ivho study more what will 
please the multitude, than inform the mind 
or reach the hearts of their numerous audi* 
tors. 

Chap. xiv. p. 181 — 198, is a contiauation 
of the fiction ; not one word of tliith ; I 
will, however, examine a !bw of its eompo* 
nent parts. 

He says, "Notwithstanding the tiD6x« 
pected arrival of his friend, Lefevre depaM* 
ed the next morning, as he had previoasly 
designed, for the metropolis, as my brother 
was not interred, which arrangeftient Doag- 
las rejoiced in,'* p. 182. He makes me aft- 
tend the funeral of my brotheh, and after 
some exclamations, ** I became more com- 
posed and read Young's Night Thoughts.*' 
In p. 183, he makes me a downright finish* 
ed "round head :" Mrs. Russell is madelso 
express a partiality for a certain dress (which 
Qarries falsehood on the v6ry front, as no 
one was so indifferent to dress as old Mrs. 
Reed) and I am made to say, that it iswon- 
derflil how Christians could have such strong 
likes or dislikes ; but p. 164, he makes these 
exaggerated feelings die " away.'* All this 
is completely false^ His letters shew^ he 
was not at Knaresborough, and that I could 



«it kaf9 oome 4i> town to bttry jnj brother 
» is a lapse of fifteen days between 
. Pa^ 184, 185 in consequence of a 
__ ple(%e to nurse Graham, which was 
; Ipl^ht to recollection by a letter, not long 
^0lff eiy return from my mother bewailing 
SJli^loas>'but which he states is noticed here 
iMaeipally because it contained the news of 
'mrae Oraham^s death j <^ to obtain an ex- 
'isH«at is^uation for John Graham at the 
iMfll eod of the town ; [how particular he 
jia» describing the very place >•] and Doug- 
1» [of course] who had reached London, 
4l|»red to join him [he don't say he arf- 
HPH i II r any thing. No man ever made such 
i|ibs of assistance as Douglas ; none who 
imr did so little for a friend] in advancing 
^ teeqQired premium,'' p. 185. This is 
W0^ Uke, but there is not a word of truth 
jmiti • He has given the reader more ac- 
4lip»at of this John Graham, He may^ if 
IHr^leases, produce some person to answer 
#0 description. Mr. Reed cannot remove 
dittft i^allenge. It is not running to the Old 
Atiey that will shew the truth of his state- 
Men ts. / ought to have taken him there 
it^fFebruary, 1810, when he wrote me that 
ittfumoua letter from Plymouth Dock. 
\ Jlie reader roust have been surprised he has 
I tiot given us any account of himself at 
' toaresborough after I left. No letter— not 
I Me word. He goes on to state, 1 was now 
I en a pretty good footing with myself from 
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a variety of causes,, but particulaiiy froflii 
<<the sodetj of bis friend" [himself ^ 
course] ; and tbat, p. 185, <^ There was hst^ 
one circumstance which seeaoed unfaTOufig 
ble/' and that was '< Wallis." He tl 
states, ^^ One evening, a few weeks after 
brother's death, as Lefevre was sitting wii 
Douglas, busy in the pursuits of litera&ui 
Waliis came in, exclaiming with an air 
victory, Well. Charles, what say you 
Methodism now ? There's Mr. L« and y< 
favorite Mr. F. have been playing off oioelj 
haven't they ?" I notice this passage, 
solemnly to aver that it is a fiction 
gether. In fact, there is no one to ansi 
to the character of Waliis, as I shall satii 
factorily prove ; and if there is, let 
Reed give the key. 

The initials to these letters, are very 
fully contriyed, to give scope to animai 
version among the young of his flock, 
the neglect of more suitable or rational 
ployment, by which they find pleasure 
amusement in scandalous, if not crimii 
remarks, upon persons of the greatest w< 
and respectability, and whose feelings «i 
conduct deserve the highest praise. As Xm 
the reflections of my friend on the defectW 
and characters of popular preachers, nothinf^ 
ever transpired to ground the remarks 3 
this writer, or give any existence to these 
conversations ; they are purely ideal, the 
vagrant efiusions of his distempered imagina- 
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Bat had my of my friends made ob*. 
ktions on any popular preiiehers who 
''dishonoured religion/^ it would not 
re been on such men as Mr. F. or Mr. L* 
<»Ei^ such men as the Rev. Mr. G. and 
Rev. Dr. D. who were ** popular preaeh* 
r/' tind who had not only ^* woeftiily dis^ 
loured religion/' but dUigrat^d kunum 
ifure by their conduet. These, however 
has not only passed over in tenderness 
and mercy y but has absolutely recommended 
ne to go and hear the preaching of the lat- 
ter, as may be seen in his letter to tae^ Me* 
meirs^ vol. i. p. 63. 

But the whole of Mr. Reed's remarks 
fit)m this page to the end of the chapter is a 
complete fabricatk>n. He never was^ i% 
company ten minutes with any friend of 
mine in London in his life, until I was ap- 
pointed to the Orphan Asylom, in 1819. 
The dialogue is replete with internal evi-^ 
denee, sufficient to destroy its autlienticity. 
My friends, by their education and know- 
ledge of the world, have acquired enough 
polish, to prevent them from committing 
Ansh an offence to good manners, especially 
in the instance given, which must hav^ 
been derived from Billingsgate, or some 
place equally remote from general deceney 
and good order* 

Chap. xv. pp, 198 — 216. This Chapter 
is intended as a continuation of my real his- 
tory for the remainder of the year 1812, 
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In March, 13Id^ my brother died, of which 
f oixie accoum has already been si^ii* That 
the author intei^ded it for this . year, is evi» 
dent, as in p. 209 y my letter in reply to his 
suppressed que, is dated? ^^ London, Decetnt 
ber,^' and his reply, p, 210, " Plymou4b| 
December ;'^ and also to convey the faett 
that this chapter is a continuation of my hi% 
tory, from the period of my brother's d^ith 
to Deeember, 1812, is put beyolid dispute^ 
as he commences Chap* xvi. by observing^ 
^^ In the ensuing spring, Douglas was call^ 
to suffer great domestic trials,^' p. 216, and 
in p. 218, he gives a minute a'ccount of euf 
being thrown out of a gig together, which 
was in May, 1813, see Memoirs, vol. i. p* 
206. I shall therefore proceed in the Re-i 
view as for this period. 

This Chapter opens by Douglas saying 
^* Although Lefevre took but a small share 
in the preceding conversation, &c. ;'' verf 
small indeed J I never heard of it be&re I 
saw it in " No Fiction.'^ He then goesoa 
to state that I say, ^^ I felt ashamed that my 
heart should be divided between two pe^! 
8ons,y and that, " the state of my mind from 
my circumstances, was unusually inclined 
towards Dotiglas;^' that <^ I rested my 
head upon my hand, and said to myseltj 
[" Thinks I to myself," how could he know 
what I said to myself?] ^0 fValliSy yon 
are an usurper ! Doitglas, after ally is the 
- choice of my heart. I can repose on his 
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friendship in the hour of adversity .^ I 
wffl break with you — .' Then, as if filled with 
t distressing recollection, I resumed, * No, 

I cannot break, and I mxxsi first .' The 

vexation of Lefevre arose from his having laid 
UiBself under some obligations to JValliSj** 
j)p. 198, 199. From pp. 199, 200, he pro- 
ceeds with the fiction, relating how I became 
embarrassed, and that my mother allowed 
me a small and certain sum annually. In 
, opposition to this statement, I shall declare 
the truth. I never borrowed five pounds, 
more or less, of my brother oflScers, or of 
any other person in my life ; and gave a bill, 
except to his own mother, in December, 
1814 ; nor had I any annual income of my 
mother. These embarrassments, are created 
,to give efiect to what follows. Page 202, 
*' The ensuing morning, as I was thinking 
how I mi^t best carry my purposes, I was 
femed with a copy of a writ / It was the 
^st I had received. It alarmed me. It 
^s from a tradesman least expected to act 
so, as I had done much to serve and recom- 
Qiend him.'' I then sat still and silent a few 

* He gave full evidence of the justness of this ob- 
Knration, bj publishing ^^ No Fiction/^ unknown to 
Be ; when I was in no situation, and when, from ray 
jnifortonate malady, I wanted the aid of all my friends ; 
in which work he attacked my brother shamefnlljr, 
while I was under his roof, and when called upon to 
nplain his conduct, denied himself to he the authoty 
ttd Mr. Peny being meant for my brother, as will be 
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inomentSy and exclaimed, ^^ What can I di 
The sum is small, not ten pounds; fa 
what does that signify ? Small as it is 
cannot pay it. Oh I never knew the misei 
of debt till now ! What shall I do ? Dou 
las ? — No— I will not apply to Douglas, ] 
will despise me ; Wallis ? Shall I go to bio 
That will only increase the obligations 
purposed to abdlish ! Well, I cannot help i 
I must apply somewhere." He then repr 
sents me as going to Wallis, when he mab 
him exclaim, ^^ I'll shew him a trick or tvi| 
for this:" then he goes on to state n^ 
^^ anxieties subsided, and left me wholly tli 
subject of admiration and gratitude,'^ e| 
claiming, " Thank you ! thank j'ou sij 
his lips ! Generous Wallis, said his bea]| 
why did I think of breaking with you? 

will never ." pp. 204j 205. He th( 

proceeds by stating that " Wallis knew ho 
to use to advantage the emotions his coodu 
had excited ;" and says, " that Wallis wl 
going to spend a week with a relative of W 
at Seven Oaks, as one of a little hunti 
party. ''^ He invite^ me and I accompan 
him ; " That Mr. and Mrs. Russell w 
merely told he was going out of town fo| 
few days, and Mr. Douglas knew it o 
by a short note,^^ p. 205. Then.he procee 
" The anticipated week was a tveek of pi 
sure. The mornings were given to sp 
ing, and the evenings to convivial mirth. 
v/as quit« in my element I was fond of 
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Mddle; and geld-iiperld^ sruited the ardency 
of BUy temper :" then we have an artificial 
< description of my feelings, up to p. 206. 
An this^ I solemnly declare, is false; a 
fiction not founded' on any real facts. Let 
Mr, Reedy therefore, bring forward the evi- 
dence, upon which such statemetits are sup<» 
ported. 

In the first place J received no allowance 
from my mother ; my income in this year 
was slender, but so far from my taking any 
thing from her, that I paid all my eitpenses 
to and from Knaresborous:h, and even set* 
tied my brother William's tailor's bill, of 
which both himself and his mother are awards 
w be was a member of Mr. Reed's church* 
'fhe person to whom I allude, was bmth^r 
I to Mrs. . AdamS) with whom Mr. Reed now 
^lodges j in St. Georges Place, to whoAiT re^ 
^erany one as to the fact, whether I did ndt 
invariably pay him JU^^thout any trouble. In 
iaet I frequently Was in advance to liim. 
The reader will be' pleased to recollect that 
Mr. Reed, at this very time was occupy iiig 
one of my rooms, and to shew that he knew 
what I had- done, in'^. ^31, thli^ sentenidfe is 
io^odueed, *^ I had td pay, you know, more 
thaa £50 6a my bi»bther's account." But 
so far from my being pressed in this year, 
that, I find in January, entered in my book, 
ao exact copy of which Mrs. Reea kepty 
I* Paid on account, Jfanuary S, £l&. July 9, 
,«20, and October 15, if 10." So that every 
VOL. n. 12 
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«taaiiteriii/ttikr jrear, mmaMihmmstM MMl 
utkml vvMi to Y(ovk«Mre, oa thm'imA'l{ 
my brotitaer, I paid Mvs. Reed s0mi^Mi»0 
more tlr«i siwr reqvmdy (tod I vrfMii 
ap]»eal to hee^ and I ^enlioii it td di«# 
eMifida)C9««iDyinte||prity«) Sbe tttMT 
ed wrfior My money, aadi always msat^ 
to advance any if wanted. In fcct> s] 
geiMral'usad* toadtie any mcqudI wl^i 
been left before I came 'home. ' 
. The deaenptioB of my embafniMi 
tke more degraditig and sliamef^I^ ae'he 
that in a moinekit, i eoakl «^btilta a dt^tiM 
M«^y or ^f 00, eildier htm my'Aiend 
Jbhft .Walton, er Mr.WiUiam 
toeter yeteaw a^ee^y of e^^ writ, nor wi 
aated &r adebl^ iiaft tcindd not imiMdi 
pBfjk My librarjr:«niB ^orth torn J^ 
ifidOO, thenribie a eall for iSao, wa^ mft ill 
to^diattet a me. Imendi^tiMMtiiviflj 
cUlarsy thai emry impardal rewie^ may* 
hie i#|naion of the antibor of: that vrark, 
9Ct aecoedingly. The banting party 
sequel to all the reat, I am « rery €owi 
in riding, and -never took a kap in my li 

The eunning of the writer haa beeti e: 
ed with great adroitaesa. The |daeea M| 
iatrodoeed that I may ,be earily reeogHiaiM 
I did apend a week at Seven Oaka, whhJMfil 
Wightwiek, a draper in that plater and Vfhm 
married I^, Baroett^a stater. I went i^ 
mymlt, but it was in A^»il, ISIO. ^^'^ 
tWere^ my. aMminrgs were fpeat in Sno#w 



maA A* «t«iD|;t with 

«n».aitd l)eird MnShiiw 
•Mof those Mdkfl that 
r over fai V JioiFictni^". 



iniid" ill riiit iriiiiiiiiii 
hbL i^ p.' 1S5, ami: avf 
>S.' '.Oft ^fos, p.. SOSv 
leCoH be wtat toi P^-' 
nrta be^m^afu ferlSlS. 

IbMUe, iW maiqucnrifV 
tniKOM.'^' If4b«/rfiinn 
kps aoiM of the' peopU 
ig'dAana fiacwmi. I ai4 
i>-«tch.I willfltitaifactKa 
vcaoMKt witnaawd nyi 
saOtt.' IMiwe.IiditL 
i>^pm«te sa wel>^ni,palM 
I'M^.tognte PuBtor'» 
'Mmber of >th« an^n^ 
MegregadeDft'ioaga^edi. 
hink I was oomniittiDf- 
ipitucio V and ev«t nowi 
to tha.t I should' coranit 
; « irisod^ md ^r>tui»; 
via tOipay any thing fiHi 
IMtt a sin •qnalAothab 
eiOospcl, Kha.takea a 
Hfry^Mm his^poor flocb,aMlqKndB a great' 
]MR«a in relnemratrhsttmeD ten, and twMi>-. 
ipdBiW^reailMapaopk.. I ahwi hl.be grali-t-. 



wliieh wmM ^xy ihtfwftf^i^ and 
tiie 'fra«Ei6 of' mafiy of- m^poMiend^i 
wlli9 altlioiigil-fe8reQaftydM»hi<i^r 

eit getM ill tlie JUMiesiHVM^fMnMi^ 
<^ eja!d-€»U9'^ I mi^t Imtw W2<^^>^j 

di« sii% ef Ifais 1 htire no dopbi; <i ^60*4^ 
kin^ t6i^V^^^<*^^K!^i>^^'^ 's ^ waste Q£4tflK)| 

tiir^s And friemto ; >it- begtts » sipirifttdi] 
Idaie which ooold be hetlftr taifgici]M;'^ 

AndUo thevoiigUy oo^need adi i 
ef^l-teiideiicy, titat ffie«ii masher of 
defining ehunsh, i^wooM^pro^se^lMtttUH 
pUyers shcmld bo aolitr&iMM Sori^* tbtii 
mesiitftltitbki • To "^^ tbethealva!^ iamtA^ 
6T thi^ lifide« thk ;»ir i bolr Afeliit 
to grslify myself, baM0 Migj^ z firiei 
thecoQiilry. Bat W'ftMt0m:*9iimdiv^ <Wi^ 
and relirinf^ to-titat ^Iwctie piwcei d«iciifeil 
ifl'^^ N<0 FictioB/? p»i8a©; t went le<g 
theatre ^t^Fith biiti^ to .pn^v^nt (as i jcmH 
ptcfve by iwpeotaUa wiliMsses,) thia/taMi 
[rfaee; to inwra rjykialty wliien nerkriiet^ 
eoin{)aiiiod'iia,«t¥e wtol^mto the pk*. h^ 
ject tb^ho thealrpdr^ia )irioeifAa;«id m^ 

and th« ^ogt^r to flioci^'; bmt heesMmm 
iisidtaisioaaeaae. But J* ikinkr- afa»>»^MI 
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iivfeMbi9iif*fii«h wotUms/^ No Fkttoo/' 
m-mtj littfei diffvftttt from fpmg to ihm 
ftkilte, or ik» reofding of plays; and tb« 
valeisof that wovk nwre calpaUe, Ibaii if 
imJmi pvcpiaed a drama for the ala|:e^ 
«diere tiMif ebaiaatflvv woidd liave baoa fieii* 
iioiM^ aad not applied lo. paarticidar iodivi* 
Ma, to aark^tetr identily^to produce idle 
ftk <iwly or to eali them into pnblio ootieei 
h emmpB»y I havt too Imig eonoMled the 
ifaehoeda.of this eermtiTe^ at the De^ueat of 
tbe«riter»> Once at a tea party at Air. Broei* 
lqy'% a family who alteoded Seed's ehapeU 
k teply to Ihe.quMlioQ Mrs« Bromley put^ 
^WfaM did yott hear from the widow a4 
iiuebear' '' Net lately, Madam/' I ao- 
•vdred.. fieediboiigbl Uiat it.was e^>ital 
ttMMriag her off hand ; and laughed meal 
heaitiy; OhS dear! hew hQ did laugh i 
Bert it waa in»& ; I had not heard /ram Aer 
lokfy. In hict 1 nemr hmrd of berj till I 
tw her in *f No Rotiowu" 
' The ball-room, the taT^ra«<^liib, and the 
>iaH|iierade are all embelUahmenU I never 
Has at a mnaquerade in my life exoept one, in 
16^ ; and timn at the Opera House, from 
ttore evriosity ; -but when I saw the room 
«iawded by suoh a set of villains and fools, 
I was glad to make my exit. And as for 
Soing.ta the ball-room, 1 had forgotten how 
ta dMoe $ to the tavern*club, I never be* 
liogcd. Jt ia for Mr. Beed to produce evi^ 
inusefofthja ktnd^ fts my habits were do- 
veL. It. 12* 
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jUieitki. Il mpn^i^jim -iSkmy Itt^did* ntflflMMl 
iMs ipr me ; he his mm^it ftil^iHtai'^ M 

, • Vnm pp. S98*^2]>5, is. m aceosaiafe* 
lerioos charge he fattm^t egtiiist* mtf aaf 
the imeytion o#. three ieiiees^'paf% -iett^ 
tiows^ p«vt}y tnie; oil wUelr I tk^kl^mlHi 
fluakd 9oine obeertatioiM when I oone U^w- 
view the eeoo&d Tolorae; enijrjeiuriiiBg) 
fev Uie reieons stated^ thkL .^arge aagM t4 
have been inserted during^ the ^u» j^eum 
which he has stif/preigedfUs it was in FebnM 
aiy, IdlO, and not in December,. 181i^,ai 
he ts^ates, when he broi^^teit If this sMih 
tatnt is not true 1^ htm piiodiloe Aeit^ 
letters. The real aeooxiiit of us, and Ms* 
Reed^a letlsre daring the year l&}2, wiMie 
fo«Rid in my Memoirs, vol. i. pp. 1^7— llOv 
which I entreat the reader to' cdaipare viifit 
his fietioos. ' 

Chai>. xJiri. pp. 21^ — 2^5, is vfor U&l^} 
which is rendered indispotahle, as in Mtf 
this y^ear we were' ihre-wn out *of the ^; 
see Memoirs, vol. i. p. £0d, and (or a con* 
firmation of the ti^ne. Memoirs, p. 1§0. That 
this chapter is intended to close hisaceouaC 
of this year, is evident, as in Chap. xvii. p. 
225, he states, that the awful crisis atfd' 
threatening of my creditors became more 
alarming, because ^^ it was the turn of tiiei 
year; and the demands upon .n->e>M«ra^«<*^ 
mi and unanswerabie, atid -wim some-' 
times • connected with m^st i^a#p r^t^ 
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tes;^ I hw9m * qncfte* this pwagraph Chiit 
lAre reader m^y -eomfmre bis cruel and da*> 
gndiDg tales, with my appaal to liviiig wi^ 
M»ie9«iid veal documente) in the pagfis re*> 
tstttd to dartng these {seriods; and be majr 
4hm his own condosions. My readers 
mmtt be well sware that it is impassible te 
|iio?e a c^gatiire. Let them for a momeot 
tovisM&t themselves in-my sitimiien. Sup^ 
pDSe aoy pei<s<m a professed friend^ and as 
mth'^ 9t»t€d that ht had hwertd the truths 
*j»«was to write their htst<H*y, and ins^t as 
Acts, ^at th^ committed ^ch and such 
set^;-M.were arrested ;— were harassed hy 
'tteir ereditors^--«ftd to relieve- themselves 
4V&tii committed feiotiy ? Suppose they uteris 
tt {tottsdoiis <^ their innocence »s I am ; and 
that, If the writer had given proper dateh, 
^fficms and places, they woald he as able te 
eoofroot their accusers and put them ^< tto 
ttjpm shamt^^^ as- I am my accuser? How 
wdold they act, if in perusing the accoimt 
the writer had given of them as rtal^ they 
fdund some facts stated which actually did 
occur, at a certai n period ? Would they not 
ny,.in such a year the writer states, such. an 
9cettrren^e took place, which is correct, and 
^e time of its occurrence known to hu«- 
^teils ji After this real occcrrrence, the writer 
foes on, with a view to insure the confidenee 
eC his readers, to state othef things incredi- 
ble and un wairantable, as /ac;^*, which never 
seeurred, df a degradmg nature to his friend^ 
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Slid dlahdnwnAIfc «o M» f^Mic lilifliMcrij 
«id this for the vilest purpose. <To gill 
ttht to the wonderful description ofbieofVi 
person and family, which are of Ae km 
est origin, he hss painted them with aU iiM 
eofoors of the rainbow, and varnished dN 
colouring to give it the greatest p^aMt 
o%et. Is it posstbte, eonstdering ail tbeii 
drcumstanees, but what I must teni^ >]o|| 
the minuteness of this detail, even in^aUiM 
trifling acts, and bearings, and eonseqiienccil 

Upon this principle i proceed :^-«-«^ 
(his foundation I would rest my* (ttse* J 
would do unto otker^y as I to^iUd ihm 
nhould do unio me. Grant me only th« 
Justice, and it is all I require. I demandl 
therefore, of the Rev. A. Reed, end in^thii 
demand I think I shall be ^stlpported bf 
0vory intelligent reader, to eome iinwiad 
boldly, and publish, every vestige -tiw^ t^ 
mains in his possession of onr eorre^n«- 
dence, and bring the proofs of bis facts, as I 
have done, from the unbiassed te^mooy ^ 
living witnesses. The particulars I bavi 
introduced, the names of public and privata 
characters^ are sufKcient for every purpose, 
upon every principle of sterling integrity 
and uprightness of action. I stand np0> 
the basis (^ truth ; let facts speaks and nsy 
cause is irresistible. 

From page 216 — ,220, my history ia ^^ 
posed by the reader, and is realty aoi by th* 
writer, brbught down to the ]atte^ eed of 



rrc* he tipeaJuy p. 230, V As -bis frieDd.re- 
wiWKd -toi h)»' emplojnientsr I withdrew 
The netdar will bew is 
II thid time he waa living 
it. The lacts ace simply 
nem^ pp. 189 — 2S0; IR 
eUtioD c^ the supper, &Sk 
down aa having locourrad, 
itths-previously, to answer 
I purpme. For be could 
n it wts in June, ISIS, as 
aAsc we were thrown out 
ih he has given so minutes 
nastiiaveinsdean impKfr 
From pp. 320~~4i25, is Um 
yvar. In p. 320, henyS) 
seasonable h^ors ; font wn 
imo'the whole of the night> 
vas marked with disquiet 
" I hc^n to thiink de^rad* 
" Page 22»,'f I became 
iCting the faults of minis' 

00 many instances of de* 
^on oseurred within the 
ledge, I abused iti" The 
Lers, or of any individu^a 
WTS of religion, however 
alentor property, wouk) 
B as to the genuine princi- 
ity.' The few exftmples 

1 are very small in com-< 
wbO'Uv the distinguished 
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ornaments of that religioo wbiieti^ timff9ii 
fess to receive^ an^ whose zealy piety ati 
benevolence claim the general approlMtiiM 
of mankind. I can distihguisb, forinstaiic^ 
between the piety and the praiseworthy fa^ 
nevolence of the Rev. Rowland Hill> Who 
during the summer vacation, like a gonuin 
patriot, is spending his money among' tb 
)5oor of his country^ and at the same tinm 
endeavouring to save their souU ; and lb 
young stripling from the Academy 9 who 
after the most solemn protestations o& tb 
day of his ordination, is any thiog bat apii 
tor ; taking an airing upon the oontioeDl 
and joining crowds of the disaipated 9f al 
ratiks, in that vortex of impiety and in&M 
ity which is to be foun^ at Paris. Can A9$ 
ministers have any sioeere regard for tb< 
poor of their flock, or for the gei^eral iote 
rests of real Christianity? Thekr condact i 
undoubtedly of a very questionable kind* • 
The charge of scepticism, at this period 
18 alike deslitute of any foundation* I baf< 
had my doubts, which I could not resoWa 
of certain favourite poiiits among our hig) 
doctrinal preachers. I cannot remove tb 
impression of the general love of God to 
wards man which dwells upon my mini 
and the unwearied proofs of his icoatipv^ 
benevolence. I cannot but feci that man is 
responsible being, for all his actions. I ca() 
nut resolve some fine points of casuistic^ 
theology, which some of our young aoi 
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' Aoogbltess^diviDeB <ain resolve in a moment, 
Upon some of these points I have doubted,, 
Slid diink I have still reason to doubt ; but my 
; niod is open to eonviction ; I am an advo-, 
tt^br truth ; I believe it exists in the Word 
«f Ood, and there alone I expect to find it.^ 
Itttas the Rev. A. Reed sees no difference 
lietvreea the highest point of Calvinism, and 
Ae lowest scOns of the infidel, it is no won- 
der that my doubts of some of his favourite 
iMtioQSy and especially of the motives which 
ififlsefieed his conduct, should be termed.' 
iwplical. 'Amidst all the wanderings of my 
^od and the fluctuations of my h^rt, I have 
Wer held the truth of Divine revelation* 
*wted,— j|8 the basis of my hope, and the 
i*oft4atiofl of my religious principles. 

The tkiost remarkable answer to this state- . 
nei^i is to be obtained by conu>arisop ; by ' 
wadiog p. 281, &c. of " No Fiction,^' and ' 
^ea Comparing it with my Memoirs, vol. i. 
fp. J3|0^-*290, and particularly his letters to 
^ at this period ; which at once puts a 
^^ffAre upon his veracity, and overthrows 
Itt^tssertioDs. The apcdogy perhaps is easy, 
^ may satisfy his conscience. He was 
^ting my history to put a few pounds into 
^ pocket. He allows in his preface, be 
^ taken ^ some liberties,'^ that it ^^ is pos- 
^Ue, they are less frequent and more trivial^ 
^ he imagines." But is this a trivial lib- 
^i lo make such charges as these against 
^^ professed firiend ! And to 4*omplete the. 
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«limu of tke tale, ud gi««« Ata 
fill! effect, my final crime it fiilMyd** 

CsA?. XTO. pp. sa5«^S8. Tfaift Ci 
profioModly embraees a period, firom ' 
to October^ 1814. It was in theUtI 
of October of tkia year, when ^Mr. 
Cbiswell Street^ and wrote the lettes. 
to ; and the sabseqitent eoorersatioDrl^i 
is my Memoirs, vol. i. pp. 2^ 
which is referred to in << No Fiottoo^^^ 
i. pp. 2My ^S6, I hstve stated ia 
noin, that I was iodebted a sum of 
to his parents; the maaner of. it« 
lation, aod the mode of payvieot.-' i^ 
also asserted that I was not ia debt 
other persons, tradesmett or frieodsK'f^ 
as Mr. Reed has gone into a mti 
of monies iorrawedf the diffieuUji I 
paying, without the least foandalioar^ 
thority for such a statement, let hil 
bring forward the- evidence upon wl 
supported, by naming- the paiitea 
it alludes. 

I was harassed, we are told, by my< 
tors at the beginning of this year; that 
demands were general cmd 
and were sometimes connected with 
sharp reflections/' p. )^26. He then 
that as I '^ was high spirited leouldiiii 
impartnnityf^' and that in my an| 
should have turned rogue ; as be rep 
iKie spying to myself, that I '^ would pul 
Impudence with non-payment ^^ only 
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^t^flea iwiih/' So that, if I could, I 
lll|Ka^ei9^ my mmd to turn smndkr, ml 
' pBif^thmm,** . But as << the strofig^ arm 
4aw was not to be trifled «ritfa|'' and 
ereditors were dttermined on pa]r> 
tone other measarea muat be adc^tecL 
ttiis the reader will aee that he repre^ 
Hm'^n dt^inme^sed ofemrg m&nod aivi 
9i^t^tion; and tvoitld hax^e cheated 
Mo4rs, dould I have done it quietly 
; a Tcoy natural result of those 
a&ts he states me as having inibibed \ 
^ai railepy a septic and an infidel^ 
4e»timents are in daily operation in 
Qonducit of many hi^ professors, both 
aiftd people ) while they wouU 
hoBest man, who, although opposite 
iSr 6onduet, diflered from them in 
it. . ■ 

Ifhis emergency he states, that I saw 
rce ; and he makes me to esy 
f,* which he puts in inverted cohk 
2 WiM write to my fi^iend Deaeen, and 
another S50 of him, that will fret 
tiiejle miseraUe cormorants/' ^^ I 
and (received an immediate reply* 
tlve lett^ in seat ch of the money ; 
no^nMHiey was there ! Mr. Deacon had, 
, 4eubits of his prudence, and he 
wreti&, that he was willing to make 
advanee; provided I gave not only the 
terest on the wKbole, but seciB-ity.^' f. ^»7* 
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He tlieiJ relktes tnyjheling 
of it. "I'tore the offettijini 
We should have nid bfiens 
bundred pieces. [Did-Ddt 
up and count them ? He ^i 
is "No Fiction ;"] and M, 
Would have nothing to do w 
but he adds, " I sDriled b 
that such were my ntcessitie 
forego reaerilment to«iie v 
bear the inadlence of many, 
goes on ; " It happened on 
day, [How extraordinarilj 
}n on all occasions ; when ] 
'ing hU name in Yorkshire, 
ifelf a drunkard ! he stood 
this very night, on thi d«j 
letter, he " slept on the same 
Old Mother fihiptdn, who i 
uoW tell us at Enaresboroti 
broomstick from one town 
jiff, is nothing to Douglas, 
a bed, as he occasiooalty dii 
sell ; and slept on the same 
vre, and the door common I 
was, as usual, when he was 
open." He then goes on i 
walked In my sleep ; and t 
&c. pp. SS8, S29. That in 
we were' taking coffee to 
took occasion from my ail 
d^reasion of his friend, to 
matter with him." - Then 
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f^ to i^late that he uifonoed me how I 
ms distmiiecl in the night From thence 
]^ goes oa to relate a dialogue between us, 

t229^&S6. After this dialogue, Doug* 
ttid to me, '< As yfm nMf standi I think 
it may be well to obtain the j£/fy poumd^ 
fnm IhtwonJ^ . I am then made to reply^ 
fl^on't like to be indebted to him after 
W oote.'^ He then makes Douglas say^ 
•'-leave hinji to me. , If you will allow ipe, I 
l^iU gtt the money» and send it forward^ 
nd engage myaelf to him for the wholcr.'* 
fie then almest choak^ me, to prevent my 
aestowing those praises upon him, which h# 
hm I ahould givp, and which he cannot 
jbar. to hear from. any one: and then it 
jMpvi^i/^ Ab Doi^las !^^ he would not let me 
p a»y further ! However " the generqua 
fearjmge to Lefevre's eye*" [In Yorkshire 
^elear descends*] This was a remarkable 
JQstaace of the generosity of Douglas, for he 
fiy< " he was not fond of mretyships^^^ p. 
^6, which he puts iu italics, that the friends 
<^. the Rev* Andrew Heed may understand 
ik meaning and not trouble his dear Doug* 
^; who is composed of such a ^^ mere sim- 
)kii|iixture of two natures/^ that no one can 
.^ompose him. And p. ;^37, after stating 
f^ ^^his generosity (i, e. Douglas Reed's) 
riwched my heart*' I ** pronounced — [not as 
I did, as related by him, p. 57 vol. ii.; 
^pumounced the < name of Douglas— but it 
^ when tti^ereiyas none to hear^'] Pou^- 
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)t Rtl yeendsoftb 

MVO'ftriAer pkoes 
H«Br'theii what I 

rt>n.B or FRijENVs 
Mte, p. S37, and 
bn an adtance at 
lifter this time,'* et 
a'smfll degree, to 
^ationb totheRitss 
Ae' December of !■ 
He gives an aceoun 
dHll's, wbibh was in 
Ay readers prt)Ce« 
Ais chapter, I ent: 
iteflfB df'this yrar, 
ber mcltmye ; fVoi 
"Hie whole of f 1 
He says I was h; 
Mid that in hddftic 
me, (p. 235) r Ita 
acquaintance, a^d 
additidnftl " J!50.* 
ed me, unless J a 
rfty"(p. 287.); th 
£6ok " a Tied with 
Heard me, when' w 
afcoul my creditor! 
ih-consequence- of 
r»tetfi»ed from D« 
irttitself Lapplj^ng 
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<ittt D<MH()aftgoi m^ the £50 <<aiid forwwfi* 

ed the expected warn to Leftvre in a kinA 

d0t6,^' end gave securi^ for the. whole. 

This he stipes as oecmriiiff ai the eommeeoe^ 

I ^t of die year. Now 1 solemely dedaray 

that it .never oecurred at all. TTiat the 

irliole is false I solemnly assert; that Mn 

JMi never borrowed a farthing ^ money 

mt me, or beeame himself security for me 

fa hia life^ either for money borrowed or 

sberwise. But it is very extraordinary, if 

I was so mneh harsssed, Uiat his motlM»r did 

Bot know of it I and so far from this being 

the ease, that I paid her some money in Jan« 

my qnarter^ and April quarter of 1814, aa 

ipy one can see by asking her for the book 

ofmy ai^counl. 

Butsuppasey fot ailment sake, we grant 
Mr. Reea and his friends that I was hasasfr* 
ed. From his own account it was the first 
time he knew I was involved, and theaonly 
io eonseqoence of my talking in my sleep; 
it would have been but common friendship, 
if instead of subjecting me to the insults of 
hk friend Deacon, he had advanced the £50 
himself ; as at that time he had saved between 
4500 and iS600 ; for he paid nothing for his 
hoard and k>dging, aod his salary had been 
iSSOO per annum^ without any deduction. 
Nay, I think some cihm/rimd9 will think 
that instead of this great flourish about him* 
lelf, ii would have been reasonable if be had 
laid ttver to me the half of the twenty-one 
vol*. ix# 13* 



far^te, for fm»ly Hxr9» yei^ 
been oceupyhi'g tme of my- roodm.' 
what can this rexrer^id gett1lem8ii!< 
stating, ia page 1^07, sudh across iili 
as lo *say, " he took i bed with *Mr^ ' 
which he ocotmenalfy dkL'^ Ffotni 
mouth heeontradiets himself) aft he 
^door common to thetita«tMims'wts 
open.^' New both rooms 0k this 
mine; a fact weH known to tevery- 
Acquainted with the parties. And^tlrilj 
bed he laid on during the four yearai 
in Chisweil Street, was one wbieh 
me by my mother, whom he highly < 
LittSe did she thi^ik that it was-tos 
not a ** lump of piety,** birt A Imifip 
gratitude and deception; whoae* 
soul was, at that very period^ amd 
very hedy collecting materials^ aad^ 
the foundation' of a norcl, throuj^^^ 
her son was to be traduced, degra< 
insulted. ^^ Most nobhy moat 
Douglas ! ! " If thou wonldst so wi 
friend while thou wert living on", 
terms with him, and whom thou a< 
ledged as thy best fnend,—- what'wflti 
not write of thy supposed enemii^? 
port-folio no doubt we should find mil 
down, and sketched out^ outlines of ^1 
ter of all thy Iriends, that thou might,<l| 
avarice, or fame, or for a mtore base puypA 
when occasioh required^ or tipportoiiitylil 
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SstitA, 19% lutM^ 4e ;fiU 19 ike:^ij^m^i 
^h 4i^p«iirs aik. ^s^ ta&k, )9^ith ie«iteria)% 
lam thjr prolific braio^ i^d ui^neroiia aik4 
BBgra^eAil ieeljNlg^ ! i 

^ k mgSijfd^iMts statement rdative to my 
wH^ng in mj al^^^, U must ataod uncoa-j 
tndi^bedy 00 il; i| a eWgO ^ajasioiig «cHte tOther/f 
widehean only be knawn to himself^ an4 
umi be I^ |U» Jbis owa conseieoce ; "but the 
CQa?etsa(ioa related 4)$ oceurring the &II0W7 
L iig mormngy i^ a eomplete fabricatioB. The 
m/y $hn^ liefer bad any ecmversatfon with 
I Mm revive Ud,my affairs, waa in October of 
diisyeafy and a&ep he left Chiswell Street 
iTihkJb j» alluded te ia Meaneirs, p. 238^ and 
*^No Pietkia/' p. 2 3 1 , 2 33, vol. i. But let 
im htmg Beaeon and Wallis forward, qjt 
w«». of nay cceditors, or real persons to 
>nswer to tbeir description. My di£eultiea> 
b^ observes, .wejce. dreadful at the b^inning 
oftliis yeai*9 I8H9 yet i& it not wooderful 
Ibatia faia letter >o me9 January 24, 1S14| 
iw^ e&ou^ /Ac' turn ofiht year, he did not- 
i&ealioa any thing about my difficulties ? 
tmtk \hh letter the friends of ^ Rev* 
Aiidi^ew. Reed will see, that at the turn of 
^ year, be was ^mplo)^ed very dilig^tly 
i^ fte widow's coa0:$hip— -^a very slngulat 
^i cMa'ioiiff tarans^tion. See Memoirs, yoL 
ip.230— 2S2. 

Ghap.. xviji- p. 23a~«52, is Mr. jBeed^s 
^iiotis aceouat of m J from Janpary i(^ 
ftferuwy, l^l5, when I left his_father^s 



hpimt ukI went) to ht 
tiiew pages he relates, t 
quence of the rebuket 
Beed that I left their I 
** to esoape their oboerri 
pfeaaion of their pious i 
dad mode so mifralconi 
much disposed to seek at 
where," p. 848. This, 
ceding dialoj^e, is all £ 
on the " semblance of ti 
■rtilicial dialogues to im 
or his readers. The tw 
Memoirs, coniineDeiog[ 
' In October, ISU, {m 
put up, throogh the i 
kome of mj friends, {or \ 
ship of tbe Lambeth Wa 
application I was not 
the canvass for this situal 
part of the town I residi 
able, so that to the event 
or any thing in the city 
termined this obstacle sh 
t removal, which had iu 
the proprietors when I 
following June, at whi< 
eancy occurred, when I wi 
ojmoAition. See Memo! 
Page 247, " No Ficti 
•erves, " it soon occum 
(Beed), that she owed 
(my mother), to make h 
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reeeaf s§ef)& kit fi^r eloB. AeeerdiD^^ 
Ae gar^ her a Brief aoeoont of his eonnexr 
iilis, his religious declensions and his ret 
iftoriog from her dwelling/^ This may or 
may not be a fact ; the truth of which of' 
mney 1 caanot deny, as ray mother is dead ; 
yet ray readers will think it wiis quite un« 
necessary, as my brother wrote her word 
ifflmediateiy the steps I had taken, and my 
remoral from their house. P. 347, 348, is 

ee contents of a letter from my mother to 
e, which carries with it evident marks of 
&tion ; for she wrote me word immediatelyi 
how delighted she felt at the step I had taken. 
Vhatsttch were the naturad feelings of a moth* 
ei*, especidly one as described in " No Fic- 
tisn,'^ there cannot be the smallest doubt| 
who was ian:xious to promote the happiness' 
cf her children. In p. 348, he gives sdmt 
account of what was in ray reply to this letter 
ifiuded to. Thus this gentleman, by a sys* 
tern of magic, peculiarly his Own, has the 
power of discovering thoughts and dreams; 
and he copies letters verbatim by a certain 
power of sympathy and animal magnetism. 
If he will produce a course of lectures, dis- 
covering some of the secrets ofhis c^inet, I 
etn jMiomtse him abundance of that substance 
more precious to him than all the arunous 
itnd tA)ublesQme duti^ oi the pastoral office. 
His generosity is unbounded, for be obt 
jerved ^ I still prese^ed my friendship fof 
Douglas, ioho had iatdy bi^Aemed miHi 



kandrnmafy to Mm.'' TkfpMfjnf^. 
tiified behaviour consUted la wiif* 
most shameful aod uokind letter, 
debt due to his lather; (he partici 
which already occur in my Memoira, 
and 251. But this geotlemao is so 
displaying his superabundant goo< 
that he would invent a series of ev 
puff himself off to the best advantage' 
nodestyy without a blush^ can tamelj 
all the silly praises bestowed so kkidli 
himself: The example I believe is 
unparalleled. 

Pages 249-^252, vol. i. eontinuea 
lory from Februiory to Deeember, 
This is evident from hie^ commei 
vol. ii. chap. xiz. with a letter^ '^ti^ 
pal reason'' of which, was, toid£9nn i 
he had *^ aow tl^ prospect of beiog u 
in a few months^ to the rinsT, /Aa ^ 
object ^ifhis affeetion^ ;" p.. 8, w 
place on the 9th of April, 1^16. The 
with rooi no doubt, will be surprised 
very few pages he takes now to des 
period often months; about three 
twelve lines of his work, printed ial 
pica. But although he has not cove' 
very large space, he has given the 
plenty of food to nourish the soul. 

I shall now select the concluding^ ^x 
of vol, u ^^ No Fiction ;'' a complete 
falsehoods, and solely grounded on my 
ratioD from his &mily^ the surmlses^ 



,*^m. 
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d ofvrtiie'h peHsA 
lorftnt When tita 
r ihi» knowledge, 
17 indigDatioD, and 
ae, not only fidse, 

el, when contend* 
:he body of Moaea^ 
him a raiHng 04)* 
jord rebuke thee ;" 
and his emimariea 
and in the abaenee 
, and charge it Upoa 
be^n the practiee 
bis work, and yet 
ng to me the greab- 
ouM he not hare 
e not write sgainsi 
ild write this unde^ 

tempted, Leferre 
of others. Many 
le condnct he had 
■e soon deserted aa 
* while a few par* 
, and bound to hint 
rere ready to eoun* 
With this knot of 
r nearly two yean* 
corrupted. Froni 
ir mixed liquors, he 
■Kinie' partial to them in a pure state : and 
^ harins ntcd them freely m the dose •€ 
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6)€ A%y^ he kad' rcie^^ilfse to t&e mornum 
lifum. An atteadtoce tm the iii^«tre» ope&il; 
«n ea$7 pMsage to the I^^hel,; h&lisleafl4. 
to the r(me of ^ atrang^ w(mien/ and wai^ 
takea in th^ir snaresi Hexan^ in ik^^f^% 
whole circle of vice ^ determined, in the firtf , 
place^ to find^ if pFaetieabley * enjoyme^tj 
ftnd, should tbi9 be imposiBibley i& droi^a ., 
ciat^ and inquietude. ReUf^on and^tfa^eoif . 
cerns of religion, lirere all this tixne patai. 
feir from his thoughts as possible. H^ wstt^ 
resolved, stAce he could not bring his m^l 
to say with the atheist, ^ There i» ao God,! ! 
to Jbrget that there is any ! ? , 

^* The jroand of carnal pleasure is, ho% , 
ever, soon rua* The worid, with all Ml 
j^retensions, has but little variety &r hfiff^ 
votaries ; and j wanting varloty) iier fav(Hp| 
pell upon the appetite. Lefevre. had now 
acconiplished his purpose-«-4)e had left hink , 
self no new--Hn<i ' unbroeched delight.'. He 
had passed from the doubtful to the imf^ | 
per— -ffom the imjH'oper to the vicious-^from j 
the vicious to the flagi;;ant — and had. neither 
^ found enjoyment nor drown^ cas^.' UP 
had foolishly thought, that the restraint of, 
his inclinations was a hindrance to his 'hap 
piness; he had now given the reins to boi 
appetites and passions, and found himself 
more miserable than he eould have thought, 
it possible to be I He would not believe? ^ 
the increase of misery was in exacl^ f^popof* 
Motk to the prqgress of sin $ ba^the ternbk 
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iTQth was iiow written on his (onseieiic^* 

HviatempeiBncebad im>ken his spirits, and 

i&Aamed his temper. An unutterable uneasi- 

1 tiess fermented id his bosom ; and an in- 

' deseribafale gloom rested between him and 

ev^ objeet on whieh he looked. His com- 

jpaaions, from like causes^ participated in the 

nme effects ; and from haying been aoconiH 

l^ces in wickedness^ they now, not unfrv- 

fieatiy, became each others tormentors. 

*^One erening Leferre returned to his 
liome at an early hour, and but little affect- 
ei by liqnon He had differed with one of 
kia eompanions on some trifle of politics, 
who, being not so well in the possession of 
his senses, had insulted him ; and Lefevre 
Mt the place. He found himselfin his room 
Hitngaged 9Lnd- alone J and the idea alarmed 
hitt. His heart was filled with anguish and 
Tesentment at the conduct of his friend; he 
bd long despised himself, but he could not 
hook the contempt of others. His emotion 
<^ed a most unwelcome view of his past 
ioUy and guilt. He felt, that although he 
bd found nothing in the world, he had 
tothing to hope from it, as he had already 
tried all It had to offer. His thoughts r&- 
iwrted to days long gone by. The names 
of his Mother, Douglas, Religion and — God, 
possed his recollections ! He shut his eyes 
^-started from his seat across the room, as 
if shunning their presence — he could not 
endure to think of those injured name^ ! 

VOL. IT. 14 
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His mind became exceedingly o^tated. Hti| 
condemned himself — cursed bis being — ^Se«|j| 
to a stupifying draught — ^nd threw himsell 
on his bed, to seek a temporary annihilation^ 
which at that moment, he would have wil- 
lingly made eternal V' — ^*No Fiction/' ifoti 
i, pp. 251,252. «j 

. Whether Mrs. Reed assisted him in tbt^ 
delicate composition of these pages I canno| 
tell ? She has however read and studied everjii 
period they contain very minutely ; whetheilj 
it has raised associations in her mi^d of th&\ 
purest kind, I shall not attempt to onraveb; 
Of this I have not the smallest doubt,— tha| 
it has polluted the imaginations of maoyi 
young females imperceptibly, while it waig 
gratifying a corrupted taste, and a disorder«| 
ed mental appetite. In reply to all this^ 
statement of my dissipation, 1 can only pleadj 
noi guilty ; and I think my readers wiUj 
require a little more than Mr. Reed^s evi-t< 
dence ; for it is veiy easy for one man to 
assert vice of another, which it is impossible 
for him to contradict, as all his evidence^] 
must be of a negative kind. But that whicfa^j 
would be received as negative evidence ina- 
court of justice, cannot be considered im--; 
proper to put in my reply. Apd the only 
way I can adopt to shake his vile a^sertions^^ 
is by shewing the falsity of others ; which j 
I do by positive evidence. But the, reader, 
will naturally inquire of Mr. Reed, as would; 
'a jury of his country. How do you know 
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fr. Barnett was in the habit 6f attending 
rotheb ? Hcnv do you kirow he listened to 
te voice of ^ strange women/ and as a re- 
rit be was taken in their snares ? Were 
wiwith him? If you were, your evidence 
auinot bf taken, because you have commit- 
Id an offence against the laws of your coun- 
^. If you were not with him, how came 
ffto to know it ? Did you procure informa- 
kn from the keepers of those places when 
N were there at other times, and after Mr, 
p»nctt had been there? If you did, that 
tridence cannot be received ; as the person 
Mio eommunicated it, if a fact, acknow^ 
to have committed a greater offence 
St the laws of his country than Mr. 
ett Perhaps Mr. Reed might say, he 
i it reported that I went to such places, 
^ he concluded that what he alluded to as 
Howing, was what often occurred^ This, 
wever, will riot do for a jury of his coun- 
They will let Mr. Reed ^now it is a 
OQs thing to bring such a charge against 
individual, even in conversation; and 
»aaequently, that the infamy of it is trebly 
iBcreased, by printing it in six editions of a 
^^k, which not only professes that the 
^Me of the statements are true, but that 
Ae truth is often lowered, rather than 
igbtened." But in addition to all this, as 
[tlosiog of my infamous climax of vice, he 
" ^ '^^ Irony iri shorty the whole circle q/* 
f" Npw, that Mr. Reed intends to con- 
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y4y to his headers that tins vms tte time 
alludes to, is put beyond disptite^ by 
sistingy )>. £9 Yol. ii. that he <^ had reaMn 
jeal*5^^&om acme hii&tB he oasorily IreeetVt 
day or two sincey that I hit^se onte 
^sacrificed my good intetitions^ uad ha 
giyen myself Up to themoM: Qaliediised 
-ilM^ence qf the passion* f* aad thitt 
letter ia intended by hiiti to be nxslerft 
•s being sent in the beginning of Jaani 
is put beyond all controversy as in it^ p. 
be says» ^^ Iha'oe vow the prospect qfiei\ 
united vx a tew mohtos^ to the ftrsfi^ 
deareiit object of my atfeotifaM/' wkiek wtii 
dly took pkee c^ the BtkofkOpfiiy laMi 
(se^ MietnoiffS^ vol. i; p. ^M,) whicfa etali 
znent I nbyr ittr'M faiftt fo cdniradiet if 
oai!i. . AstnegstiTe «v$deitc^ lA tsmtraidi 
I sinlpty itate th^ foUowio^ Ants-; an 
leatl^ my eandid readers^ from my imirani 
ed staieiheot^ and my pit)Of of the fiAaity 
somfe of Mr. Reed's slaleafi^a ts at thiis perioi 
to draw his own eonalosioiiB. On Febniarjfs 
14^ 1615» I removed from Betlmil Oreen tl 
Lambeth^ see Memoirs, toL 1. p. IS54. In di 
middle of June of this year, i was appoiatal 
coileMtKKT to the X«ambeth Water^worka^ vei 
i. p. 8iS5, Portly &fter my appointn^ec^' 
.bc^n, with .the inspector ot tbo WaiM 
works, a regular survey of my diskrtet^ am 
oh the completion, the Board • made a pn 
^nt in addition tb riiy per eetttage> as a n 
ward for my eyt&ihMf voJv t p. n^/ Ttm 
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1*7 exertions duptiig^ these nronlhiB were sueh, 
ibtl not only* saw a prospect of being re«- 
|fcwd from my debits but that I should hart 
wSmat income to ent^k* into the marriage 
^ f^L i. p. 263. And thert such wa« 
Pf conduct^ that although for my leisure 
i^n^i my per eentage from, the l^th of Oc» 
Mer to the ;35th of December, 1815^ came 
kseiriy /br/y pomida^ yet tliey made rao" 
^ additional present ; and' voluntarily j 

Cat any application, as a mark of the 
's b^b approbation of my contitmed 
Mi mtsreased eajertionsy and that of my col- 
bgue, Mr. Hailes; rose the allowance of 

E'poandage frdm* nine-pence to one shil* 
^h e. 25 per cent, increase, see Me* 
Ww^ToLLpp. 2B7j 268. And so highly 
iBfttifioi' w^re the proprietm^ wi^ my assi* 
Mtjraod attention, that in the March ibl* 
w^^t during the Tery time Mr. Beed is 
l^dei»sing^and vilifying me, one of the pro* 
Mors proposed, as an additional reward, 
^ illowE Mn Hailes and myself an extra 
ibwance on selling coals by commission. 
N Memoirs, vol. i. p. .263.) These are 
Ms opposed to Mr. Read's statement, and 
W truth of which any one may ascertain, 
!r calling upon the secretary of the Water- 
ttrks, Mr. Nelthorpe, Temple place. Black- 
i»8' Road. 

horn these faicts, the reader will see the 
Ison why Mr, Reed created his disgrace- 
H fictions. It was to prepare the reader's 

VOL. II, 14* 
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mwA for the receipt of a letter to nie, «»Miii 
emnmenbes his second volame; bat ^l^di' 
never was senty and which never could htfr^ 
been setit> aft I shall in the review of ehip.| 
xix. prove. to the satisfaction of the read^# 
The reader, of eoarse, must be sitii ' 
that Mr. Reed^s description inmttndtd\\ 
tkcty it is io stated) from p. B49 to the 
of this vohime ; as daring a period ftmn 
time I left his parents till I>eoember9 181^ 
which is reduced to demonstration by 
jpretended letter in voL i. p. 2, a few inoi 
previons to his marriage, and which ie 
ther demonstrateid by my being tttken ill 
the lith of November, 161^, of whiefa, 
Reed's account comhiences in <ch*p» 
vol. iii p. 52, So that chap, xhc-i^itm. 
intended, bf course, as my hisUMy^ ilhofiii 
period of the letter referred to, durkig 
succeeding period often months* In whi4 
account he has been me^re bountifal to 
rtoder, than of theotiierten, as t^e previoi 
ten mbnths^ were despatched in 3 ptges 11 
lines, while the latter, equal in time, oceV 
pies 73 pages. From this examination, 
reader will S6e, that from the time 1 1^ 
parents in the middte of February, 1815, 
the time I was taken ill, November 11, 1811 
aUogeth^ was oniy twerUy months. 
this extraordinary writer, with the might 
power of a^ heathen deity, regardless etth( 
of truth or its consequences to individuah 
breaks down all the bounddrtes of time. 
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*mmt tiie unMit lajfiA-mirks/ and puts Hi^ 

iim fecward or driTftS hitn backward^ to 

NMtMJT his own putf^se : For although the 

\/t»adist must be eoavifteed that his statement 

I li the pages alhided to^ (e6uid otUy be for 

iftodths, yet this, reverend gentleroan, 

}s#» pariieulat ^d tninute as it regards 

8 'Malaneiits about time, place and dis- 

i^ say«9 p. 250, that <^ with this knot 

sUniqiiity, I associated for vsarlt two 

tKiLHs> corrupting and being corrupted/' It 

IHtttt not do for Mr. Reed to say 9 ho meant 

Mm as from the period t left his parents to 

Nhe time I was takeri ill. If that was his 

MatSDtlon, he would hate had no occasion to 

^l^ve a detail of the remaining time. But it 

ih tvident be wished it to be conveyed to 

f^M^ader as previous; and the length of 

i luttad during the time the < knot' (very ek^ 

' gbt and classical) was forming^, he gives as 

p^exGusA for Writing to me as he did in the 

I' following chapter.' The fact is simply this ; 

' Mr. and Mrs. Reed wrote this book (as they 

tttttsd to me) as far as the 25th Chapter in 

tt<d. ii. when they thought I was dead$ 

t^Whidi made them equally incautious and in- 

liferent to the truth of their statements ; or 

Mhe period of their stated occurrence. In 

^'truth, they were by* their pride and vanky, 

'^iDidbd to their oWn d&nger. They did not 

tnen think I should come to life again. Nor 

^^ they expect that I should ever diisect 

^^' heterogeneous n^ixture of theirs. Asd 



perbtps tbe^.mny.^dcpretA e^uai suipriie 
and sorrow^ as the JBaa did who iiaposisd 
part of a stuffed .man and part «of a vilified 
fish as a real mermaid ; . aad .whea S0me of 
the doctors insisted on dissecting it, be makA 
to some of his friends, " Who would ever 
have thought that they would want ta ex* 
amine it so minutely ?'^ But, however^ all 
showmen and impostors should be guardedy 
tind if thef are young themselves, learn 
wisdom from the experience of others virho 
have. been driven into .obscurity by their 
tricks and impositions on the public* 3ut 
if all showmen should be particular, religious 
showmen should be more so, and place their 
miigic art beyond the discovery of rulgar 
minds. On this chapter I shall not malie 
any further observation ; only quote two>or 
three passages from Mr. Reed's deUcat^ . 
work, and leave the fathers of faoailies to 
comment upon them, when reading theia to 
their sons and daughters. 

« 

'^ What it is unne- He states, that one 
pessary and impro- . night after a dance I 
per. for us to see, or arrived at home, &c.; 
near, or know, it is and goes on, which 
improper for the No- 1 put in his exact 
veUst to describe, .words. 
Who. would think of • "The sounds of 
allowing himself to the violin were still 
behold the abomina- in his ear — ^the ob<* 
tions committed ' in jects he hs^d just seen 
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IMS tiHxs^ ianM^M 
Hijimsion^ of fev« 

ean never be pr<^)e9r 
ii ike pi^seti^ of a 
tMrd ptmm ? Nor ift 
ir«i|f i^oloigy that 

rfl^reat iHiiUMptiM ( 
M, m Dr. Jofhnibti 

^Bd scenes in life, 

«« *ww»/'-^-i« No 
R«io*i/* vol. i. p. 

157. 



were alill reeling be- 
fore his eyes. His 
vhame was fit for 
ANT THiKO, rather 
than the calmness 
of devotion. He 
sighed heavily, and, 
with self-reproaches, 
threw himself on his 
bed. He lay wake- 
ful and restless till 
the dftwn of day, and 
then fell into dreamy 
and comfortless slum- 
bers. Once more he 
thought he grew gid- 
dy in the mazes of 
the dan ce— once more 
he thought hispuise 
^%cMmtd At tfl£ 

IrAMkllAR iH^trcfe OF 

wt)jilAir-Mind THi:!* 
again he uwoke, l>£- 

YERll^tt AUD tmfeE- 

Ficti"0tt,** vol. i. pp. 
119, IJ&e. 

« AM his former 
woridly compliances 
wtre persevered in, 
attd op^toed the way 

to t>tH£&S OF A LESS^ 
(^tE^TIOWABLE CHA- 
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RACTsm. His ho 
wfii^ aat ooly 
$^aaoaaUe, b.ut 

home, tkfi wAOi 
mghiJ' Vol. i. 
220. il 

'^ Ad altendanoi 
on the theatre* opearil 
ed an easy passage til 
the BBOTHEL ; h^ 
listened Jo .the voicsi 
^ of strange women / 

and was taken in. 
their snares. He 
ran, in sHOETy the- 
whok circle qfviee^*' 
Vol. i. p. 250. 

But I would just request the reader to 
ask himself, ^ How was it possible that Mr. 
Reed could know what transpired on a night 
alluded to in pp. 251, 252 ? Even supposiii; 
it was a fact, how does he know I ^^ con- 
demned myself, — cursed my being^^^vai 
flew to a stupifying draught, — and threw 
myself on my bed ?" &c. Who could tell 
him ? was it my hostess f She declares quite 
the contrary ; and Mr. Reed dare not meet 
her /ace to faCt anywhere. She is r^iidy 
to confront him, before the City of London : 
she knows she will have to do it on the day 
^f judgment I will give ten guineas to 
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^Orfiian Asylum , if he will name any 
isff and meet her for one hour before a re- 
feetaUe body of ladies^ in confirmation of 
Mrstatea^nts of my conduct during tba 
tiste I It?^ with her ; and likewise in con- 
Srmation of his seeing me during my ill" 
^as, when he relates a tonversation which • 
Wf jDJsrce, and which occupies thirteen 

of his « NO fiction/' 
Chap. xix. commences the year 1816, 
i^ also the Second Vphime; so that no 
^abt these pietists would doubly solicit a 
Hessiag on the truths they wer6 about to 
JAte. We are recommended by divines, 
8& stich oeeasions, to retrace our steps ; and 
^'^ciiever we commence any thing new, 
and particularly on the beginning of a new 
ear^ to determine on an alteration for the 
'^er. Mr. Reed must have recollected 
^i and as a divine, no doubt he did, or 
iwght to practice what he recommends to 



I He begins by saying p. 1. While I was 
linn^ in the manner previously described, 
^ had for nearly two years been associate 
m with a knot of iniquity, Douglas, my 
Verted but steady friend, wrote me a let- 
^ which, in print, occupies from p. 1 — 9, 
*n<i he says I received it. In reply to. 
I^hich, I can only say that I never received 
% nor any such letter, which I will prove to 
demonstration. The fact is, this fictitious 
■Hter was made in his study, to answer t« 
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bis prQviou^ Miliou9 cred^cNM. Bttt 
tion U m proof r I ^iU therefare ptoeisaf 
to it3 d}^«iectiony to pal it bo|^itd dispub 
Thai it is a fiction, it^ eiridimt^ as ia tb 
wr|r first Une.» p* 1, hobcs^^ns by sa^iiag 
^ It is now six ntonths fmct I have aeen m 
Iteard from.jFaa ^ aiMl it is ^tttte^kamn tim 
period) sioef^ you hs¥e' infarcied we of >f^ 
Uiiog belofigiDg to yout affairs.'' Now t 
ia utterly impossible h^ could wrile^ ao (n 
me, as I had osly left bis psrcsvta om «Ai 

£ receding February ; and so far fin^a ii 
eing thrH timoi tl^ p^rM^ sinee I ia 
formed him any tbing of my afiairs^ Ihii 
carries falsity an its yery fronts for frfHi 
the time I left his parei^ tiU I was talwe 
ill and went to his hooso» was. only /«6en^ 
monihsy i. e. from February, 1^15^ to JSIqf 
vember 11, 1816. That it couid tt#t bi 
eighteen months, is evident, inxm Ibis epm 
tie ; for he says, p. 8, " I have now th< 
prospect of being united in a few months, 
&c/' so that it is evident, be intends the 
reader should understand he was i^^t tho 
united to Miss Holmes ; but he h4d a pros 
pect in a few months, which taking pta« 
on the 9th of April, 1816, necessarily throw 
the period when this leister imfess^y we 
written, to January at least. I nDtiee tU 
particularly, to shew ihefieii&n^ as be coufa 
not have written sucb-^ &Isity to me. Bn 
I shall further shew, that this letter is «il] 
created and jE^i^^it'MeK^ to answer, ia a mind 
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fiKt of inewy to tiie rapposed rice he had 
vnttd ; and primarily, (for he states it as 
it principal reason of his writings p. 85) 
tki hy preten^Bg to give me information 
Ifliis anticipated ouptials, he might embrace 
lisp|K>nimitj of piiffing off his wife ; which 
l^dene to the disgust of everv one, ex- 
t thdse wiio see blackness in blue eyes^ 
9mallm9§ in a mouth large enough to 
ioy without an V obstruction, a Banbury 
e> As I shall have to make a fifw eh* 
Qf on this letter, and many of my 
iMiov may not ha?e a copy of *^ No Fie- 
/' and their reccdleietkm. from having 
it bastfly bang deficient, I shall in this, 
several fellowing instances, quote more 
Wi|^h than it would have been necessary, 
'*! hscve sopposed that all my readers 
in possession of these two volumes of 
and delicate biography* 

(kxtkact*) 

"But, I have not yet referred to the 

It which is, nevertheless, the principal 

son of my writing yon just now. I owe 

to your past sympathy and kindness to 

re you the earliest information on afi affair, 

iicb, /or the last five year.?, has entered 

materially info my happiness. Know 

», that the correspondence is renewed'*-*; 

It my addresses are acqepted^-^and that I 

re now the prospect of being united, in a 

vol,. II- 15 
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« 

few months, to thejirst — the dearest ^^^^ 
9/ my affections. The porson ia questkit 
is all that I ever thought ber to he. PioiiN^ 
prudent, modest and gentte. No affect^ 
tiouj f90 di^lajfj no finesse. Of elevaMl 
t^tes — of simple mannera--M>f retiring Mn 
its— ^f warm and generous sentiments* 1, Jtit 
seeking the admiration of maoyy but lh| 
heart of ofie, ivho can appre^ate and m 
ward her love. I find that from the 63^ 
my regard was not met udth indiffermkOH 
but that a mutual interest^ unknoumjltk 
each other, has been operating a strMe$^ 
conformity of character. ^'it 

^< I know you will rejoice with me on this 
acoQunt. You know more than any on^how 
much I suffered ; you long and tencterlf 
participated of those sufferings ; ami 'yoa 
have a right to share my joys. How W/M^ 
derful are the events of Providence ! Juit 
when I had given all up in despair^ the 
ftjiger of God effected it, udthout hwoMS^ 
effort. How happy I am, that, ia ^^ 
severity of the trial, I was not permittedl tft 
use any means to effect the object, wliielM 
though not positively wrong, I could, not 
have thought strictly honourable. HoWi 
much I regret that ever I should have beeff 
tempted to doubt the promise* of. God, lA 
listening, to my prayers ! Blessed is the i&sft 
who trusteth in the Lord at all times ! *'■ 



^< But 1 must not enlarge at pleasure oi 
toyovi 



a subject, which, though interesting 



/ -•. 
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jBQst necessarily be more so to me. Woul4 
tttl yoti wotiM let me communicate witH 
ftia^ on every subject as we used to do ! 
IWslI ! I will endeavour to hope the days — '- 

I il6 happy days, will return. Perhaps^ like 
llMih's dove, after w<andering over the faae 

: 04he emnhj and finding no rest for the sole 
H ^Hoar foot, you may, weary and heavy 
Men, retorh to tbe bosom of your firiend--* 
il^he ark of your salvation. Ppjr this I will 
Mt cease to pray. Meanwhile believe^ that 

HAiriet^er may be the elevlxtione or deprtsi^ 
9kn0tif my state — whatever the colour of 
jWO" JfutUf^ 'Mfsy tw charge can be pro* 
tueed tmoarda you in the heart ofj 
' • ' " Your affectionate, 

*»'.*!'• i ' ♦* DOTTOLAS."* 

»-'^nat this 'letter is a fictibn, must be ^elf« 
mUtnlti for can the i'eadel' imagine that he 
Mmld write to me, that he had a prospect 
tf' being united to the ^^ first — the -clearest 
#bjeet of his affections f^ and that *^ I knew 
kuw niueh he bad suffered for the last five, 
mkar9 f* when I knew that he had offered 
Mnutelf to three previously ; and that so far 
itom his having suffered severely, from the 
Obstructions to his possessing Miss Holmes^ 
Ar the last five 3rears, that ^olutely he re- 
newed his addresses to the widow; immedi- 
fltefy after Mr. Holmes refused him, and con^ 

• N© FictioB, vol. \u pp. 7—9^ 
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liaMed his comuiob with h»f bom l^li^i 
to March, 1814, whea she di«d ) aad tkM 
during this periodi he wits in soeh a dr^ad* 
fiU wayi ey^n m lat^y as Jiugiist 25, 1^^ 
i^nJS^ twenty-si^ mQntb^ previous to die 
time this pretended letter was sent lo ml 
aI)out bis Jive yemts^ Buffering ^ for fear (ro<t 
should take the widow before he ^M 
marry her^ that he exclaims in the langMSgl 
of St Paul whea lamenting over his mv^ 
tiorruptionsri^ refereace to tbis) ^^Wm 
0mr wretch iike mef Come what wi%^ 
bitterness is past. ffumanUjf^ ptrkfff^ 
cannot abstain ni^uck nwte ihm J Am? 
sfistaim^ /'' S^e his tetter to me^ U^mm 
vol. i. pp. ftiBy $aOn ^ 

fit(t ^dtboifgb it is a fiction, he eaiuist 
skreen himself under that suppositioii) {<Mr 
be intend^dti that tlie^ public stuMltd reoetve 
it as *< truth, under the veif of JUtim^^^* 
And surely he will sever plead that ^ 
substaace under the ^^ veil^^ wa$. itself a to 
tion. In many iostancesi as the reader ^ 
have seen, it is utterly impossible for sn ts 
contradict his cot^taminat^d slanders, ai4 
they will either remain on me, or be x^ 
moved, in exact proportion to the faith 
pur readers; but where I can shew, by n 
documents e^nd. facts, paipabk falsities, 
ated^ to puff off hiiliiself and bis wife ; I wij 
leave the reader^ «fm)m that cannexioD, tt 

« No Fictidn, vol. i. p. U9. 
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Mge of his YhfActty in oth^r instances where 
mSxmo^ follow him. 

TflWr. Reed tells the worid, he wrote to me, 
IM no doubt the3r ha^e thus fdr beJieved 
tils, as they would nnturaJly suppose that 
mmld' not* Write falsely,) diat he had 
wthe prospect of being united in a few 
[ths to the FIRST object of his aflfections.** 
Now his firsi was at Selby, in 1808 ; 
.Memoirs, vol. i. p. 84^) and if he de- 
it, I can name her brother, who lives in 
n, and who is idluded to in the note 
^e boHiHn of p. 84. Tlie n^xt first 
a young lady at 'Cheltenham, in 1810, 
llfa'red to Memoirs, vol. i. p; 122 : and the 
iMrd FiRs-y is doubtful, for he had two 
intimB instead of one first, at this time, as 
lirlU^hlve beenseen, Menioirs, vol. i. pp. 170 
•*-*il; ' Bnt which of these two was the 
^ISlW* FIRST, I cannot tell. He seems to 
had an extraordinary attachment for 
5 and just at the same time. Whether 
hearing my observations, and Mr. 
Hlis's, he came to his determination, o^ 
ether it was from the wonderful work- 
of his own mind, (for his passions are 
t of the question,) or from tossing up of a 
penny, or from letting a stick drop, I 
not tell ; however, the reader will have 
It from my Memoirs, vol. i. pp. 175 — 
54> that the " dearest oiffect of hU affec* 
Uons'^ had been excluded from his thrilling 
lii^Qm, by' the occupancy of his burning 
VOL, II. 15;* 
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iksite for the xvidow, from ISlt^ t6 MxM 
1814^ of which I have already obterved^J 
a Tery curioua and stngular affadr. 'Siioiri| 
tny one dispute the ^correctness of my sbtU 
inent relative to the widow, I refei* Ihem'l 
Mr. Thomas Cave, of Edgewat^ 9msi 
about five dcTors from Paddington ttirnprM 
to Mr. John Eames, (Mrs. OaVe^s e^tisM 
who may be seen every diiy at the Ailgf 
Inn, St. Clements, from 9 o'clock in th 
mornitig^ tilf 9 o'clock at night ; tb Ml 
Eames of Peterdfield ; and to Mrs. We^ 
No. 60, Whit^chapel Road. I refer ihefi 
also to the Rev. Andrew Reed^ end 'tlM 
Rev. Matthew Wilks. 

The reader's attention will ho^v be afrest 
ed not only by the falseness^ but the Mt) 
and vanity of this young atithor ; in ereatinf 
such glaring fictions, and then gitdng then 
substance and form through a letter to me 
that the world and his congregation m^ 
bow to them as they would to angels, sul 
this young man is eo selfish and vain, tha( 
I verily believe he Would not have given w 
this captivating description of his wife si 
possessing all the virtues and accomplish* 
ments natural and acquired, and being dtfi< 
possessed of all the vices, follies, and ridicuU 
of the age> had it not been that he mighi 
have an opportunity for the greater display 
of his own virtues. No peacock, with. Mi 
gaudy plumes, ever appeared mortt stately 
than the wanderings of his tttin ixaMffM"^ 
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ti g ^x ' -w htea dlwsiilg up tiie idol of liis A^ 
«Btiaiia> IhiB firindlple of mdi£4otey wbicfa 
«Dgtes9es eftry feeltng amt pasdioa nf km 
souL His vanity is cDHtinuaU^ before aa^ 
tin faa i co of it risei in the nostrils, alniost 
in eveiy f^ge. It .sickens^ Itres, «nd fa- 
^a^ the Taadtsr, until it becocnes insup- 
•^tabl^. Men of.soubd judgment and goi"^ 
«ecl religious feehng, the moment they dis- 
^eover that Douglas is the writer, throw the 
iiodk Bway in disgust, and with the most 
S9V9reigQ cbnfeempt. To some the effluvia 
is Tery grateful ; but they arb the weak, the 
fl^ieftilcial, or ignorant readers, those who 
are led astray by the ^nsnrent.^eal a«id piety 
«f 4he iiiithor. Such persons have yet to 
jcarn, tiioit piety has beoome fashionable, an 
obgeet of trade, tfnd can as easQy be assumed, 
^ jpema\^d, as a change of dress. Yet, with 
-911 thi« vanit}% he pretends to correct my 
proper contempt of his duf>licity ; and en- 
'rfedkVotiTs to steal on the feelitigs of his read- 
*»$, by ob^rving, " We aile toung, let 
•te BJB modcst/^* If this work is a speci- 
«eti ^f modesty, what may we hot expect 
in his next prodvetionj " Martha V^ 1 
dftre iay, slit will be tnude io ^ay some 
'womikrful 'S^b things of her dear brothci*, 
Douglas. 

In ^."8, after this extraordinary account 
tf his wife, WB are i\Vformed, "from the 

'■ No FicJitJi), fvl i. i>. 5?. 
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irst m^ resard was 'not met with hidil 
ence ; but that a mutual interest, wi 
to eaeh others has been operatk^ a 
ing con/ortiiiit/ of character/^ 

The passage appears to me rath^* 
but if I properly understand it, he memll 
convey the impression, that somethittf 
known, some spirit^ tn* spiritual ii 
ence had been working upon the 
of these two individuals so sensibly^ 
so invisibly, that dating ike -Jive ffei 
separation, thb invisible agent had* so'' 
derfully operated, that he created a 
•conformity or identity- of character bctt 
the two, so that we are to uncterstltnd^i 
addition to the amalgamation of tw9^i 
derful natures into one, as noticed 
Memoirs, vol. i. p. 90 5 this "^'uilkflo^ 
spirit had been instilling into the ®*15I3 
nature -of the Rev. Andrew Reed the i 
tional qualities t»f his wife. This^ how< 
could not all be done at once. « In the*' 
instance. Providence was able to accom] 
it at once ; but the additional virtues 
a work of time. This unknown spirit '* 
been operating a striking conformity 
character" from the first ; but! wonder 
spirit did not call in the aid of some ^\ 
spirits, as in 1811, when he commen( 
his operation, as that -was the year his ^^rt-j 
gard" was sent to old Mr. Holmes, ft 
seems, however, to have only made lhi«e 
bolts durin*^ these five years. This, how- 
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MATy may be accounted ibr^ as domg tw« 
*^ "^^ five y^rs he most hav« been making 

at kind of bolts^ ivhich wooid hav« 
other afipeilaiive^^i aa they would bai;« 
Ihe w%4ouf*9 bolU^ had she oot died. 
aUhongh we may be at a less for the 

of this '^unknown" spirit, the ftev. 

w Reed has given an accoiint of hia 
for '< theil- iriutuai interest," It is 

that we havis each our guantian aptritai 

are continually employed for the ben- 

of those on whom they attend; and 

diey have accomplished any thing fmr 

benefit, if it is ady iiiing eKtraordi- 
iHurjr^it must be communicated id the legion 
«£ which they form a part ; and a naave is 
MEPBn 9^ordingly. One ywr it appeait 
rfibi^.tbis spirit> who was employed ior 
^* 1i$m mttiud interest/' formed one bok 
b4^ was called '< No Affectation ! V^ the 
next " No Display ! V the next " No Fi- 
mm^ I !" After this their guardian spirit 
mteki^ with them, and from the extraor- 
dinary, mysterious, and wonderful efforts 
^ these three, a most wonderful bolt was 
prepared ; but when ready they were at a 
loss to name it, yet as it partook k'good deal 
«f the '^ pit below, and the earth bi^ween,' * 
as the climacteric bolt, it was named ^< No 
Fiction !" as a necessary appendage to the 
previously, properly named ihNit. The 
No in all the instawotSj is sujf^posed to have 
been put on by some envious and malignant 
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spirit, who wanted to turn the whole ii{ 
ridicule. But howeirer we may be at a ' 
as it regards the spirit^who was ^' 
a striking conformity of character/' he^ 
not leave us in douht for a momeot^ 
the means by which this mighty ei 
their union was brought to its consul 
tion; for he informs us — and that I^as. 
as the jeader, may notice how 
dinartly Providence is at work for hii 
pretendedly exclaims to me — *' How 
derful are the works of Providenes! 
when I had given all up in despain^i 
finger of God effected it, without ' 
effort" Colonel S^mantis of Readii 
he told me himself^ brought it aboul^j 
perhiq>s he may pall him a divinitgry 
interference the finger of Grod. Sa^ 
except Buonaparte, I know of no ooe^' 
.so impiously brought God into action 
Rev. Andrew Reed. 

It is well known that bringing the ^\ 
ger of God" into operation is never ii 
duced, but on some extraordinary occ 
to counteract t)ie regular operations 
ture, for some object o{ general impori 
and to give evidence of the Divine pej 
tionsy and the moral govern^ment of 
The magicians at the time of Aaron, io 
attempted to imitate him, and when 
could not, they told Pharaoh ^^ This is! 
finger of God," Exod. viii. 19. And 
are told that God himself after he had dl 
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muciing with Moses on Mount Sinai; 
e him two tables of stone, written with 
finger of God/* Exod. xxxi. 18. And 
are told by Jesus that he cast out devils 
the finger of God ;" Luke jlu 20 : 
all which it will be seen that it is 
e unknown and invisible action of Deity, 
which never is mentioned as being 
gbt into exercise but on some extraor-» 
occasion ; therefore surely ought not 
k^be Kghtly spoken of, or brought into a 

KiHous letterj surrounded by fahitiesj 
\ snd fabrications. 
■■Anticipating that some persons would be 
surprised at hi^ presumption, he puts their 
littQ'g unbelief to silence in a moment, as 
\m attributes the common and extraordinary 
Mtkns of Deity in his behalf as arising not 
oalf from the purity, but from the constancy 
and inflexibility of his prayers ; for he says, 
''Blessed is the man who trusteth in the 
Lord at all times P^ The three last words 
of which sentence he puts in italics, and 
adds a mark of admiration ; that those min- 
isters who have not got rich wives^ a flour- 
isbipg church, a good salary, and a country 
house, may look into themselves and inquire^ 
whether the fault may not rest with them- 
selves, and whether they have, like hini? 
" prayed to, and trusted in the Lord at all 
times/* 

From p. 9 — 13, is a pretended reply to 
the above fictitious letter, which is about as 
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true as the preceding, and as the one sac- 
ceeding dated Bristol ; ail of wbtcfa with the 
follQwing observatidn, p. 10, " In the fit cf 
disappointment he had determined to retire 
from the world, &o.'^ is rendered aneirident 
invention, by his awn account in the fol- 
lowing chapter, where, (in p. dO,) he mak^ 
me ^ turn my thoughts towards domestic 
life/^ Now did any person ever hear of a 
young man '^ turning his thoughts towards 
domestic life/' and at the same time deter- 
mine on retirir^ from the world. Such in-. 
eongruities can only be reconciled by the 
discordant writings and readers of '^ No 
Fiction." 

Chaf, XX. from p. 19 — 34, Mn Reed 
gives an account of my commencing a comrt- 
ship with a Miss D — ^ that shHK had a 
grandmother; that she lived at Seven Oaks; 
that I was introduced to her by Wallis; 
that I called upon Douglas, and gave him' 
the information. From p. 26 — 28, is a con- 
Tersation that passed between Miss D — 
and myself in the garden ; of which I 
never heard before. He then makes me 
kiss the grandmother's hand respectfully.'^ 
Jprom p. 34 — 43, ii a continuation of tiiis 
courtship. According to Mr. Heed's ac- 
touot, " the following day, after I saw him, 
I had set apart for a visit to Miss D — ;" p. 
34, and that I <^ started with the sun," p. 35 : 
1 arrive at Miss D — ^'s grandmother's and 
very naturally inquired "Where is Miss 
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?^' the sehfkn t leaves tHe rooto and- tHe 
grandmother comes in ; I hastened to her 
, Mritfa my Ustral Sahitatiods ; but she retreateid 
' to avoid them/' p. 35 ; the ' grandmother 
'gtres ^e a dote fro^ Mary, and says, 
*<Mary sends you this note and parcel, and 
b^s you tp- Excuse seeiAg her/' and then 
obs^resfy ^^this i^ntence fell like lead on 
the Aear/ of LeC^vre/' (Does he speak 
from experience. I never saw the meta- 
phor, "before I saw it in " No Fiction ;" It 
is a beauttfiil one.] ' From p. 36-^—37, is the 
Ifeftter signed Mary D — , and it is addressed 
!to Mr. LefeVre, and "Thursday morriirig." 
At the'top of p. 38, the grandmother gives 
^an*accbunt*bf Mr. Simpkins, ^sending them 
a lobg accbiiht of riiy past life; then Mr, 
Reed proceeds to detail a conversation an- 
swerable to his own fictions, save and ex- 
cept'the facts which I have stated in my 
Memoirs, volj i. commencing p. 267, Tha 
whole is a drama for the stage. 

'It nrast be evident to the reader, that Mr. 
'Reed h^ violated every incident of truth, 
to ^ive consistency to this foolish tale, aiid 
' shamefully pbl*secute & friend for his own 
selfish purpose, and the gratification of van- 
ity. 'From the bglre rticntion, that I paid 
my addresses to a lady in 17, Prospect 
Hace, West ^Square, and the simple inier- 
■ ruptrbn hy iHhetss and some otlier cause 
irrelevant ; of which he is totally ignorant^ 
and of which it is unnecessary for me to 

VOL. II. 16 
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d^ilf he has made his story, cban^ng 
plaoe of residence to Sevea Oaks, aa4/ 
ishes the act with a grace, and a g^j 
bow to his auditors. The facts are si 
in my Memoirs, vol. i. I declare I ud 
received one of my letters back from ~ 
Cook ; and up to the time of. my iUn< 
, was treated by the family with the ut 
esteem. See Letters, Memoirs, vol. ^ 
277 — 279. \ In those pages I gave thsi 
dress of Mrs. Cook, the graodmother of^j 
lady ; and Mr. and Mrs. Bartlett, the 
and aunt On the 1st of March, I re 
from Mr« Bartlett the following doci 
which Mr. Reed had better answer. .' 
was sent to me without «ollcitation|. 
have never spoken to him about ^' Noy 
tion.'^ 

March 1, \S2%j,^ 

17, Prospect Place, 

West Square Laml 

Having read that part of **. No Fict 

which relates to Lefcvre's courtship at " 

Oaks; from many circumstances ther^ 

lated, I most clearly identify Mr. ft 

Barnett, as the person alluded to uiidef 

fictitious name of Lefevre; and declare 

whole statement to be a most scanduloui^ 

wilful misrepresentation of the real fa 

Mr. Barnett was always highly est( 

by our family, nor did we ever di9C< 
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z&y circumstance that would lead 03 to de^ 
dine a connexion with him. 

The story of Simpkin is an entire fabrica- 
tion. 

W. Bartlett. 

At the eonclusion of this courtship ac- 
w&nt in " No Fiction," he makey room 
again for Douglas. He is sure to give him 
a lift. ** Passion, as Douglas has well ob* 

tmed** P. 46, some observations on 

irinking occur 5 and he then proceeds from 
^ 48 — 52, with a string of charges : one 
wiounting to felony, of so extraordinary a 
"iture, that for : fear the reader may not 
fcaTe the work at hand, and cannot recollect 
them, I shall quote the whole of them, be- 
lore I proceed to make any observations, 

"At nearly the same time, he received' 
K regular communication frohi the principals 
■Jf the office^ reprimartaing him for his ncg- 
'cet, gad couched in thi^atening terms ; and 
'request to balance and present his accounts 
connected with the agency. 

'*This last request was made in a re- 
•pectful manner, and might have been re- 
Prted as in the course of business. It was, 
^ever, the first that had been made to 
l^fevre of the kind ; and, with his disor- 
l^red mind and romantic notions of honour, 
^ Was likely he might construe it into a 
■^picion of his integrit}% Nothing could 
^Mperate him equally with this; and^jusl 
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x^p^ it a^c^ted him the^ mpTB^ as. hf) wd 
not in a state immied^^fsly ^ tq cpinply, witi 
the rpqui^itioD. H^, ha4f posXp^r^^ soipi 
business of several days^ wtiic^ he though) 
could bq don^ at any time, till it accumu' 
lated upon him in a formidable manner. 
Bq. qould- not pasi his accqup^. ^pfeAji 
t|ll he recovered: from, thes^ 4e^y^ ; ana h< 
could not recover from the^. si^idd^nly 
tJnhappily, too, he had prematurely antici 
pated his domestic establisbmQnt ; antd baii 
consequently brought upon hipisei)r some 
extra ezpences. A sni^ll b^ll. became, diie^ 
^hich be was gl^igcid to Uik^ up.; ai^d ifpl 
having sufficient caah. of his ov^ii^^ he boiv 
sowed a small sum.fi*om bis agency apcqant, 
to meet the emergency^ Ha bad newer be^ 
fore doni^ this ; and now he did. ii i^ ^^ 
uprightness of his heart, aiul with ^^ ^^ 
prospect of replacing the iponey tq the ac; 
count, before it shoum. be necessity to pa|$ 
it. The summons be bad r^c^eived; thez^ 
ibve^ literally confounded him. l^f he obafj 
ed it directly, he might fix on h^,mself tb( 
su^piciofis which be hadii^uted U>thA 
and incur censure, neither o^ wl^^ ^^\ 
be indure ; an^ if he n^gl^c^d i,t> h^ <^ 
not thiiikk it wiQuM in tb(& least axaeui 
predicaments 

'< The, cqmmunicati^a from tbcj office j 
fec^d ^efevre di^erently,^ liut not less. 
bethought his integi;ity quei^tioped o; 
nWy bO; felt his pride. 9Pi;eIy iportified 
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the other. The ' step indeed was rather 
severe* Such ofiScial and formal reptoof was 

I seldom resorted to in the first instance ; he 
would have trembled to have thought him- 
self in danger of it; and, indeed, as his irre- 
gularities had been but trifling, and were 
set off by tfen years persevering and exem', 
plary service, he was far from meriting it 
Such reproof too, was always matter of no- 
toriety in the office ; and the subject of it 
became the hutt of insolent wit, and paltry 

I ©erriment. Lefevre had stood the fir^t of 

I bis class ; hisionduct in his duties bad been 
fiulUess ; he had been respected by his fel- 
lows, and applauded by his superiors ; — 
bow could his spirit, brook the reproaches 
of those whom he had always considered his 
infenars? 

"On the whole, it is impossible to de- 
scribe the feelings of Lefevre. He arraigned 
bis friends^'ustified himselP — condemned 
bis employers — rose Against Providence ; — 
*nd then fell under the heavier weight of 
^df-accusatiori. Anger, remorse, pride, re- 
sentment, fear and hate, created a tempest 
)n his souU which threatened the frame it 
^habited, and which was only allayed by 

* fte master hand of despair. This demon, 
nourished by Lefevre^s errors, had^long en- 
veloped from his eyes his fairest prospects ; 
3nd, now, the last bright spot on which the 
ftar of hope shone, sank into the surround- 
ing darkness ! His mind wafs wrought to 
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4e^peratipi). He mv^i^ np formal resol^- 
tiofis ; but his heart involuntarily settled in 

S purpose of neyer facii^g thos^, whoni h(fe 
ad served so faithfully ,an^ who, he thought, 
bad treated him with such ingratitude ! 

" Under the influence of ihjs purpose, and 
excited by the dread of more messages, he 
wrote two notes to say, that he wa^s ill (this 
he could truly assert j) and to excus.^ him- 
cielf on that account. Having done this, he 
fastened the door and east himself on his 
bed, indifferent alil^e tp food — ^to comfort — 
to life ! Even the hahit of drinltiogj which 
, nothing else had wholly su.bdjjed, wa^ de- 
prived pf its power by thf? uniyersal listl^^ 
ness pf his sou)! ^ ' 

** As time wqre ^>vay. it lei]t bjrn cap^blp 
of some reflection ; but this only gave acutie^ 
ness to his sorrows. He vvas eokppelletd to 
allow, that J;he blame he had tastily cast on 
others, lyas originally his pipn. From hiis 
3yorldly disappointn^nts, he yvs^ fhrqwp. 
back upon his religious depIension3» f s the 
source of all evils. Consciepce, Ifrpm hav- 
ing slumbered so long, now awoke * to bite 
like an adder, and sting like a perpjpnt*' 
iShe busied herself in throwing up to his 
view every event which he h^d struggled io 
forget; and seemed determined to rev^.nge 
the afiVont, which hje h|L4 so repeatedly 
given, in the hour of his utmost, calamity. 
Coward as I^iefevre had always been to bis 
conscience, he jiow writhed under the pangs 
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lie eould no l<)nser escape, ai^d vainly wish- 
ed that they ana existence would terminate 

togetlhe 
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" Meantime, the night ^hut in ^till, close^ 
and sultry, foreboding the approacli of storm. 
As the hours |)dssed, ^very sign of conyul- 
aon in the eieipentd increased; and, befor^ 
midnight arrived, ^e labouring atmospher^ 
discharged itself in the ino^t violent ipanner. 
The hail 4^shed to' the ground in heavy 
columns ; the blue lightnings glazed by fits 
the face of the whole ear,th ar)d heavens'; 
while the thunder rolled and broke in one 
continuous peal, like the varying but cpn- 
|tant roaring jf>t tumultqated Waters ! 

"Lefevre was not superstitious. He had 
often finjoyed the sublimity of a storm ; birt 
tnis was no s^aspn for enjbymenl. It gave 
power to an incensed conscience, and terror 
t^ the impressions of his guilt ^ The sins of 
iis youth were sej in order before him ;' and 
fte hand of death seemed pointing to a dark, 
a hopeless, a fathomless eternity. He bit 
Ws Ijp under the poignancy of inward an* 
guisn, ^nd trembled to find himself at thjB 
taercy of aTaised imagination. He shut his 
^yes, lest he should see any other form than 
iis own ;— he closed his ears, lest he should 
jtear some unearthly sounds y — arid, envelop- 
ilJg himself in his bed-covering, hri^athed 
?ttick and hard, while perspiration started 
from every porfe ! Joyful at that hour wds 
4e cry of the passing watchman^ breaking 
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on the terrible soKtude of tlie nigHt'^ 
more joyful the first dawnings of o^ 
day 9 which threw a check on the dii 
jtaacy of Lefevre ! 

<' Another day and night passed aw&; 
« similar manner^ only that a continua 
th^ same distress, left Jiim less able tQ 
port it. On the third day it became i 
lutely insupportable to Lefevre. Ira 
tion, long unruly, now usurped domi 
and sometimes succeeded in giving H 
iihimeras the character of substance 
reality.'^* 

This account is at once 'so extraotdi 
that the reader can hardly be led to 
that the very opposite was the case. ' 
however, I solemnly and boldly asserts 
assertion is no proof; I shall, therefj 
confirmaiioxiofthe statement in my Me; 
commencing p. 280, give a fact or two. 
Reed in the above pages, blends my o: 
employ and extra engagements. In" 
to all he has stated of me relative to the 
lie o£Sce whefre I was fifteen years, I 
leave to refer the reader -to the letter fi 
the gentleman at the head of the d^artm 
to the Board pf the London Orphan Asylu 
Memoirs, vol. i. p, 257. But since my M 
moirs were written, I have received anotb 
weighty testimony in contradiction to Mr. 
Reed's disgraceful falsities relative to pf 
conduct in the public oflBce, which oW of 

* No Fiction, vol. ii. pp. 48 — 52. 



]iiioir^.n^l>er9^nf;,H'|io i$ ^ gr«at ad- 
'^^^X, of his pulpit talents,' said, spo^e more , 
a.T.oIupie ia favour of me^ and in con- 
ictioR to the barefaced untruths of Mr.' 
i, \ simple and true statement is best. 
Ip the 1st of January, 1823, a friend of 
brother's (Mr. Ewart, ivine-merchant of 
illow Street, who came with my brother 
iL^tch me from Chatham) Tvas dining with' 
^ at^d after diqner my brother aud, 
i^iik, you will tale a glass of wine oh. 
(v'Yeaf's day ;' which oil my' ref using,' 
pulled a letter out of his pocket, and wiui 
|rs in bis eyes, handed, it over to me, say- 
;, '^ I have great pleasure in informing you, 
lare.nmoBH independent man ; it gives 
. idokpress^ble grati&catiop, iibt only u 
AJJQg you independent ; but as relieving 
or mind from, the shameful slanders of 
HT enemy. That letter speaks what 
UT conduct, was during the time you was 
the oj^ce' The following is an extracts 
L^.origiiial I will shew to any one. 

(bstkact.) 

. T9 Mn. Babnstt, 

Spriijg Cfardens Hotel. 

January 1, 1823. -, 
Sir, ""_■ ■ ■" ■ 

I l]iave never lost sight of the un- 
fcrtunate circumstances which' ^laye attach- 
fd to ' your brother, and about, four months 
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since I represented all of them to the - 
who desired me to prepare a case for th^ 
Treasury ; and I lose no time in acquainting 
you, that I have received a letter from the 
Lfords Commissioners of the Treasury, autbo- 
rising an. allowance of dS-^^per annum, to be 
paid to him, commencing from the 08th 
August last. 

I do not know your brother's present ad- 
dress ; but in any case it will be a pleasure to 
you to communicate the result of their L<>rcK 
sbips' application to him. 

Believe me, Sir, 

Your faithful servant, &c. 

The above, I assure my readers, was the 
Jirst official communication I received, 
^hich, in any way^ I could construe into a 
i^eprimand ; arid I think it will be by can-^ 
did readers considered as evidence in "proof 
as strong as Holy Writ," of what my con^ 
duct was during the time 1 was in the office ; 
and how different a character I must have 
been to what my traducer represents. 

On this I shall make no further observa- 
tions, only recording it in gratitude to the 
Almighty, to my superior officers, and as a 

Powerful and undeniable evidence of JVf r. 
leed's falsities. In the statement relative 
to the Water-works, however, Mr. Reed 
goes further, and charges me with felony 
direct ; so that it will hb necessary to bring 
down a few of the above calumnies. Mr- 
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lleed states^ that << I received a request to 
^uice my accounts connected with the 
mcyj" « No Fiction/' vol. ii. p, 48. 
At << a small bill became due, which I wa^ 
S^ to take up; and not having sufScient 
# of my own, I borrowed a small sum 
hm mj agency account to meet the emer- 
^pcy/' so that ''the summons I had re- 
jttiFed, therefore, literally confounded me," 
^ " I could not pass my accounts properly, 
P I had recovered from some delays^ and 
I could not recover from them suddenly,*' p. 
^8. This is a charge of felony ! But will 
jfte reader believe it possible, that so far 
frjm there being a shadow for any thing 
w these created falsities and calumnies, 
^Ihad by accident overpaid my account 
^ week before. Allow me to request th^ 
^er to peruse my account as given in my 
Memoirs, vol. i. p. 282 — ^284 ; and then read 
Ae following letters sent to my brother, at 
^e time I was taken ill, which wa^ on the 
ilth of November, 1816. 

^0 Mr. Robert Babitstt, 
Spring Gardens Hotel. 

Temple Placcy 
, November 15, 1816. 

Sir, 

I have taken a transcript of Mr. 
^^•Barnett^s receipts 3 and if there be no 
°4er than those you gave up to me, they 
'mount to •650:19^. 
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tfi^ account' with me is credited T6t'£2l 

\^s. A drauffhtsent io the gffice'.hy lilr.*^ 

Eiarnett. and a balance of ;£4 : 5d. appear 

due fo him from the amount of our last set 

■tlirig,' which fogelher^ fii^es £t6 : 2s. iSd 

So dlat he IS indebted to i^^he Company 

£25^: lo^.: 7fl?. the aiffeirence between fhi 

^, Slim lb(]fge4, here, and that' received dna^ 

,^unt of thq. Company j Which sum you iWaj 

either Send fo me, to he returned in hiisac 

count to the Board on Monday, or* you inij 

' let ' it stand over until we shall have \fii 

, i^Ieasure q( seeing him here again. I hope 

* sir,/ that you , will ^find' him gam' slrengti 

(daily ; and that he, will shortly be' at3e 'U 

resume his collection again. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
* J. Nelthorpe. 

To Mk.'Sobekt IBAbnett, 
Spring (iardens Hotiel. 
Ttemplt PlacCj 

November 22 j 1816. 
Sir, . , 

I beg to acf noWledge the receip 
of a draught, for' £25 : I6s, : 7d. the amoua 
of Mr. F. Bariiett's" account with the Pro 
prietors of the JLambeth Watejr-worts. 

Allow me now to convey to you the pi^ 
'sure I feiil, at hearing that Mr. F. ^Barnet 
is recovering. I will call; in a^ day or lw( 
wheii Ihope I may sfee him. "^If be 'be '^ 
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maeh better as to receive a meaaagei I shoold 
glad to be remembered to him. 
I am, Sir, 

Your obedient seryant| 
J. Nelthorpe. 

m 

* From these the reader will see, how ut- 
rly groundless as well as shameful^ is Mr. 
~'s account. But further testimony wUl 
found ID the following letter from my- land- 
~ Mr. Warburton ; wherein he states that 
the very night I was taken ill, he cl^ck- 
my monies with my receipt8,•^— foui!id an 
rplus,— ^paid it over to my brother, — and 
ow has that receipt in his possession. I 
the reader to draw his own condu- 
nons from Mr. Reed's apeount, and to make 
his own remarks on this shameful statement. 
And I think the reader will expect, with 
me, a direct contradiction of these docu- 
ments, in his '^ full justification.'' Nothing 
else will do ; at least nothing else would do, 
before a jury of my country :. and when an 
individual is attacked, slandered, degraded 
as I have been by this writer, the whole 
country becomes a voluntary jury, and will 
mot admit of any sophistry or quibbling. 
r In testimony of my general character, and 
f the continued confidence of my employers, 
to the very day, and after I was taken iU, 
^ (which operated so far that they did not ap* 
[point a successor for six months after I left, 
and when there was no hope of my being 
vol*, n. 17 
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heard of agtm,} I b^ to refer the reada| 
Mr. Nelthoipe's letter. Memoirs, vol. ' 
349. But perhaps the most satisfactory 
dence I can give to some of Mr. Rod 
friends, that 1 was not so much in wuit 
money as to commit felony, will^ be foui 
from my statemeot. Memoirs, voL i. p. 27 
and by a letter in p. 275, from the Bev.A 
drew Reed, in which he acknowledges bi 
self my debtor, and could not pay me. T 
old divine« used to say, ' A grain of gn 
is better than a bushel of ^fts,' ao thoK n 
are not Tiovel readers, will say, a grain 
truth, from honest men, will be considen 
more valuable than a cart load of flcdon. 

From pp. 51, 52, is an account I 
Reed, which must be evident was ( 
effort of the writer's depraved imagi 
resulting from charges, and defalcalio 
reprimands, which had no existence 
in his injuriously prolific and debasea m 
gination. What presumption is apparenl 
their relations, to tell my thoughts, ■! 
breathing, and the horrors of a nignt, w^ 
no one could describe, but the afflicted i 
dividual. With stoical pride, he assum 
the powers of Deity : the feelings of selfid 
ness, without any tender emotions of sf° 
pathy, absorb the whole of his conduct 

Chap, xxii, p. 53. During this year, Mi 
Reed states that he was awakeoed one nig 
from his sleep- by a loud knocking ai t 
house door, and (hat it was I who knociM 
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Eich is ^ fact; and which was on the 11th 
November, 1816, when I was attacked 
^ my malady, as may be seen by the fol- 
nng letter from Mr. Warburton, and 
ich is confirmed by the previous letters 
m Mr. Nelthorpe. 

n the opening of the chapter, he com- 
ipces by a most barefaced falsehood.' It 
naply as follows, " Douglas had not beard 
Lefevre since the interview which has 
noticed/' relative to Miss D — , and 
oa to relate that he '* occasionally won- 
within hims«lf whether it had taken 
e ;'* " and he looked forward with some 
etj^ to my domestic settlement ;'' aoji 
~ gh he histd not heard of me ^< he had, 
ever, heard of Miss.D — j and from the 
cter she bore, he hoped the union might 
t what nothing else had been able to ac- 
plisb.'' An account of the interview 
ed to will be found in Chap. xx. pp. 20 
, vol. ii. of « No Fiction.'^ 
e cominences Chapter xxi. by stating, 
^following day after this interview, 
vre had set apart for a visit to Miss 
y^ which I fulfilled, when she returned 
as he states, pp, 36, 37, my letters ; and, 
ys, in consequence of that rejection I 
e dissolute ; because my pride would 
allow me to look to one '^ who had de- 
ly rejected me." Now I should like 
ow how this can for a moment be res- 
iled with common «ense, and how ao^ 
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one can put confidence in his ^tatemenii^ 
for even without the production of any facfi| 
this carries its own contradiction ; for if | 
had $et apart and fulfilled my inteutioti t|| 
risit Miss J) — / a3 related, and if I was s^ 
fully rejected, without ceremony, as he x^ 
lates, surely liie person who in/armed hifi 
dboixt Miss D — , after this, who appears ti 
have known a good deal about her, woul( 
also have informed him that I had been r^ 
jected ; CQnse^luently he could not have wot| 
dered whether the ^* domestic settlemei^ 
had taken place/' I only make these i^ 
marks to shew that, if readers, would wejgj 
^e statements, instead of hurrying c^er ij 
cideats, they would fpe that the wfp. 
tradicts itself in almost every chryter. 
facts are stubhorn things, and thti^fore dn^ 
shall be my auxiliaries. He says, ^^ be hf 
not heard of me from the interview sHu4| 
to ;" yet in p. 275 of my Memoirs* the n 
der will find a copy of a letter from him ' 
me, of the 7th of August, which -commeoo 
by saying, " Yonripeiaking^ so carelessly^ 
&iC. ; and in consequence of which letlf 
and his withholding money he owed n 
our correspondence was carried on uy) 
nearly the titoe I was taten ill. Surely < 
reader vill say, <* The truth is not in hin 
And it is most likely that in consequence 
the irritation arising from this cprrespj 
dence, I went to his hous^, a# aUuded toj 
4 states qf derangement. 
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Page 53, Douglas says, after be opened^ 
the door to me, " I flew into his parlour 4ii 
a state of extreme agitation, a hopeless gloom 
strayed rather than rested pu my counte- 
nanee, while my eye rolled in strange wild- 
ibess from olgect to object." Nay, further,. 
|t|iat I was in such a state, that ^^ Donai.Ai» 
Ifuesiioned his safety in my presence,^' 
I From p. 53 — 57, Mr. Reed gives the con* 
tersation that transpired during, the time I 
was under the full influence of mental imbe- 
cility, and at a time when he himself acknow- 
ges I was deprived of my reason. 
That Mr. Reed wishes the reader to un-? . 
lerstand that the whole of the preceding 
Ffi*sation transpired (admitting his owa- 
entto be true, whicli I do not; not 
use I was then in a state which enabled 
le to recollect, for I was evidently deprived 
if my reason,) while I was in a state of de- 
iDgement, is evident, for in p. 52y he relates 
lat, ** Ifnaginatian long unruly, now 
tturped dominion ; and sometimes succeed- 
d in giving to her chimeras the character 
substance und reality J^^ Now, what- 
er derangement may be, it is acknow- 
ged by all that it is the occupancy of some 
chimera" in the brain, which gives " sub- 
nee and reality" to its chimeras ; or it is 
m the mysterious permission of Deity, 
which spirits are permitted for a time to 
il theoiselves in shapes, visible to the phy-. 
cal organs ; or the yeil ia, for a time^ thrown 
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off ths optic nenwB, so that it may vic^ the 
World of spirits. Surgeon Lawrence, in h» 
textures on Huaiao Nature, the Rer. Andrw^^ 
feeed, and others of the same school^ resolvt 
the whole into material causes. Because 
they are ignorant of the world of spirits, as| 
want to be wise above what is written }»4j 
because they will not bend their shallot 
minds to the Word of God, they give naine* 
to substance, and substance to names, whi© 
have no definite meaning, and which, while 
it is an attempt to display the superiorpoweii 
of their mind^ gives a strong evidence w 
their own weakness and irobedlity ; for ^ " 
the question returns, what are the ^'ehim^ 
ras of the imagination, which gives sul»|t||^ 
and charadcfir to their chinUrasr^'^l^ 
might as w^l say, the nonentities of ^^ 
imagination give substance and reality to 
nonentity. Such writers as Mr. Reed an^ 
Mr. Lawrence, would have treated Ae j^yN 
of Elijah, to have the e^s of las s&im 
opened for w time, with contempt and ridi- 
eule ; and also our Lord for tot sayiif to 
bis disciples, when they spoke, " We thougW 
we had seen a spirit,** that it was only a S 
merUi instead of saying as he did, " spirit' 
have not flesh and bone/*^ 

.Leaving however the cause of deran^ 
ment to to settled between the materialia 
and knmaterialist ; the efii^ct is not disputed 
vad it is s^eed that the person who is on 
fortunate^ so aiiiotedy is disposi^essed of hi 
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I reasoB, duriog- the iime those pfaantomi or 
[ chimeras occupy the brain. By this occu- 
I paocy they are driven to acts, expreseions, 
I and conduct^ of which the ageat himself is 
wbolly ignorant. If the person who may 
bare been so awfully afflicted, is deprived of 
lis recollection ; yet even after his recovery, 
(he recollection returns of some of those 
iaui^s, chimeras, or visible appearances 
which presented themselves to his then de- 
ranged vision, which is the case with me« 
la addition to what I have stated in my Me* 
noirs, vol. i. p. 285, I have it in perfect re- 
collection, that I then, while sensibly sur- 
rounded by spirits, did not know whether I 
ly was on the earth, or had been trans* 
W another state of being. It is un- 

• necessary however for me to give a detail 
of those appearances, or to describe their 
operation and influence at that time and after- 

• wards. Should it please the Divine good- 
ness to extend my existence beyond the 
period of controversial irritation, I shall at 
my leisure, turn my attention to a recollec- 
tion of the past, with great minuteness of 
investigation, and to trace if possible the 

, operation of a spiritual agency ; as I conceive 
that derangement is but imperfectly under- 
stood. The fear of the patient gets the as- 
cendancy in the mind, and prevents him 
from relating what he knows or recollects, 
lest it should be considered that he is still 
insane, or merely occupied by the visions of 
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fancy. la the mean tiihe I sbouki lik6 
see an essay by the Rey. A. Reed, on what : 
he calls ^^ the chimeras of the itnaginatioi^} 
which give to her chimeras the characUsI^ 
of substance and reality.* That I was la a 
state of derangement when I went to*Mr. 
Reed's house, mu«t be evident from the time- 
and the manner. It' was between one and 
two o'clock in the morning ; and that such 
derangement continued during the whole, 
time this extraordinary dialogue transpired; 
as related from p. 54 — 57, vqI. ii. " No 
Fiction," is acknowledged by Mr. Reed ; 
for he says p. 58, after the dialogue was 
ended. " Reason^ which had reeled under 
the sallies of an exuberated imaginatkm^^ 
n4}W seemed to recover her jmM mmfP 
dency?^ And what was the result of that res- 
toration ? ^^ He pressed some refreshments 

* Toward the end of last year, a valuable friend pat 
into my hands an extraordinary production, by Janut 
Mealon^ on Demoniac Possession. It is sold by Bidii- 
shard, City Road ; and Maxwell, 21, BeU Yard, Tem- 
ple Bar. I understand the author is preparing a more 
enlarged work on this subject. Should he see this; I 
beg to request his perusal of the life of Richard Roth- 
well, and Robert Batson^ Pages 67 and 179, of Clarke's 
Lives of Thirty-two English Divines, attached to his 
*^ Martyrologie ;'' in which he will find tome fact^ to 
substantiate his hypothesis, which may be treated wHh 
ridicule by infldel Doctors and shallow Divines ; but 
which they will find it hard to answer ; at least if ^hey 
believe in the Scriptures. Could I suppose my real 
account cotild be of any use to him, 1 would willingly 
give him a detail. 
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to me, and then insisted on my vetiYiog ta 
V* p, 58, with which I complied. Th« 
lence that reason was restored, was from 
acting so reasonably; which if it ha4 • 

ii(^been restored, I should neither have .- 

takien any refreshments, nor hare gotie t» 
M ; as is .lamentably evidenced by all who 
ant similarly affected . Accord ing tlnn to Mr. 
Reed's account, he gives to the world six \ 

pages of a related conversation, during/ the "* 

time reason was driven from"' her empire, 
^ when the ^^ chimeras of the imagina« 
fen which gave stcistAnce and reality to \ 

these chimeras Ursurped dominion,^^ And 
this dialogue he has given, without ever 
f^liP^"^* conversation with me on the sqb- Y^ 

|9ct, rdative to what |transpi(«d that even- ^ 

u^ and afterwards; and in which interview 
he m^kes me to confess to the commission v 

rfa crime, which the very thought of^ hor- • 

nfied me ; preyed upon me night and day ^ 

&r six years, until its operation burst forth 
ifl derangement. And in, May^ 1819, he , 
puUishes to the world that I had acknow- 
I ^^dged to the commission of a crime, which 
i would make a man ^^ hate his own flesh ;'^ 
I while in a real Utter to me, in the Septem' 
' ^previQus ; the hrst letter I received from 
him on my return to England ; and which 
}j a succeeding letter he acknowledges that 
it was be/ore he had heard from me since 
^9Lt evening y and without any explanation 
, ^ reference to the confession of that even- 
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ingy he conoludes it by saying, '< ShouUi 
this find you J believe it comes frofn ob^ 

WHO CANNOT CEASE TO LOVE TOU.'^ Stfl 

my Memoirs, vol. i. p. 331 and 334. 

A sense of the obligation I owe to society^ 
will not allow me to allude to the nature 
thQ crime. But from my Memoirs, vol. L 
pp. 102, 111, 123, 134, 256, 257, 259, 280 
285, 286, its nature may in some measure 
be conceived ; as also from my remarks^ 
vol. ii. p. 93 — 99. And after the read 
has perused these remarks in the Review, I 
have to entreat him to re-peruse the account i 
in Memoirs, vol. i. from p. 102 — 111, as it' 'i 
regards the time it was brought ; which the 
reader will see, Mr. Reed has alter€4. 
thrown forward in his " No Fiction^*' «•' 
count, three years. But I promised the 
reader, in reviewing Chap. xv. of " No Fie- x 
tion," that I would notice the letters from' 
Plymouth, when I came to review this chap- 
ter ; I therefore proceed to fulfil my {pro- 
mise. 

In p. 208, vol. i. " No Fiction,'' Mr. 
Reed says, on his arriving at Plymouth, in 
December 1812," (which was in February, 
1810, which, let him contradict if^he is able,) 
'^ he took occasion to notice partieularfy 
one serious and glaring impropriety ^ into 
which, he had every reason to think Lt- 
fevre had fallen." The reason why he did \ 
not mention it before was because '^ he had 
also found, that on some subjects h^ could < 
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mcceed better with Lefevre by letter, than 
m verbal iatercourse.'^ p. 208, yoL i. ^< No 
liaction/' 

From this statement the reader will per- 
i?e, that although he actually supposed I 
:d committed the crimey in which suppo- 
on he remained unmoved notwithstanding 
y denial ; for he pretendingly said to me 
his reply to my letter, (part of which he 
published, the remainder of which he 
suppressed and the vacuum .of which 
has filled up with his fabrications to an- 
cr his own purpose^) " I was slow — ^very 
ow to believe; and Ihad^ and still have^ 
reason to think it true "'-Yety although 
iougkt it was true, even after I had de- 
ed it, and for some secret motive, he goes 
o hundred and twenty miles to reason' 
\m\h me, or in other words, to sound me on 
ifthe subject For granting, for argument 
lake, that this letter is partly a fabrication, 
Iwhtch is the case, as he wrote a very dif- 
jferent one, his publication of it shews his 
'^oughts at the time. Now if it had been a 
ct, he not only had every '^ reason to think 
true ;" but he actually must have known 
; for it was not a charge " of living^' in 
e crime, as he wishes to insinuate in the 
tly fabricated letter of mine ; but it was 
e charge of the commission of a crime on 
p. certain occasion alluded to, and of which 
commission, had it taken place, no one could 
know but himself, and all the asseverations 
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of tl^e concentrated universe could not 
snade him it was ivot so. And yet be 
he still believed it was true. But when 
finds that I took'it up, as any innocent ma^ 
would do, who feels an abhorrence of sucb 
acrime ; he entreats me, p. 211, vol. i. '* To 
let the subject then sink into oblivion, 9Si$ 
let it be to us both, as though it never fuA 
been.*' In which very sentence he stffl 
states that it. did occur ; for he says, ^< Ld 
if be to us both, as though it never had 
been.*' — ^Which'^is still maintaining and say- 
ing it did occur; but think no more o/itj 
''^ never mind if it did occur. But his mind 

appeared to be made up, even if he coulj 
persuade me to forget it ; for he'plaii 
me, and tells the world, that, although t^ 
had occurred — although, notwithstanding 
my denial, he was still satisfied it did occur | 
and although he was uncertain whether jt 
would sink it into oblivion or not* yet, he. 
had made up his mind ; for he says, " Ipro- 
mise you 'it shall be thus with me?* And 
so it appears^ for in p. 105, vol. i. ** No 
Fiction,*' he tells the world that he passed 
over " nearly two years,*' after we 1^ 
£naresborough, (which was in Septemb^ 
1808 ; see' Memoirs, vol. i. p. 73 — 80,) as i 
period which is recorded in memory €is ond 
of the most interesting and profitable.'' Se« 
^ " No Fiction," vol. i.p. 105. Now it was 

in the latter end of 1809, within fourteen 
months of^ the time' we ^^ greeted each othel 
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ta London/' that the . crime was stated to 
;Qie as haying been committed; for it was 
in February, 1810, he wrote to me about it 
If it was no/, let him produce my real letter 
with the post-mark on it, and that will 
•hew. But in the absence of that, the fol- 
kwing real words, almost the identical 
words with the above, in his letter to me of 
'November, 1810, shew it, and also the dif- 
ference of my feelings which were then 
^preying upon me>from thinking on il only ; 
'"There was, indeed, a time when I mani- 
f^ted a coolness, and foolishly concealed 
the catcse ; but that has been explained, and 

gFWK INTO OBLIVION BY ME.'' MemOlfS, Vol. 

%% I2O1C But if he thought it better to wirite 
to TE^e on the subject, in preference to speak- 
ing to me, as it is acknowledged at once to 
be an awful and delicate accusation ; not too 
de/icate, however, for him to print, circU" 
late and apologize for in a relgious novel ; 
why did he not write to me from Hackney 
'Acfidemyj where he was at the time, and 
where he had plenty of pens, ink and paper^ 
supplied at my own expense, as may be seen 
by hb real letters to me ? The answer re- 
quires no consideration. Had he written to 
ine from Hackney on the subject, he knew 
I should have gone to him immediately. 
He would then have had no letter from me. 
He therefore waited till he went tb Ply- 
Itiotith Dock, 220 miles off, where he knew 
'i could not see him^ and when he ^new I 
roh. II. 18 
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should answer his letter. What was his 
motive ? Was it to entrap me? What could 
it be ? Conscience speak— do thy office — 
probe him to the bottom. What could be 
the reason will be reiterated throughout the 
earth — will be resounded through the 
heavens on the final day, and will ultimate- 
ly be resounded in hell ! ' , 

But in this letter to me^ wherein he states, 
he had " every reason to think it true,'* and 
wherein he puts the word in italics, to shew 
bis conviction that I had actually commit- 
ted the offence ; (for tt must allude to th& 
commission of the crim^ ; for to talk about 
his having " every reason to believe it.wa||^ 
true */' that he thought it was true, mxim 
be wor^e than nonsense) in this very letter 
he says, " One wordy however, in dismiss* 
ing it for ever, I am concerned for that 
high spirit you discover on the intimation, | 
(for it was not a charge) made, as you' 
must belieye, in the purest friendship.'^ 
" No Fiction/' vol. i. p. 211. Now reajder, 
mind, he here says expressly, and he puts 
the word '^ charge^* in italics himself, to 
arrest the reader's attention and to insure 
his confidence,* that it was ^^ not a charge,^ 
it was only an ** intimation.'^ Yet in No- 
vember, 1816, in the soleqan stillness of thej 
night — when there was no eye to see — no 
ear to hear ;-— except the eye and ear of that 
Being, wh(^ not only bears all things, but 
whose eye penetrates into the inmost recesses 
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of the heart; — st a moment so solemn, as 
that, he relates me as exclaiming in an ago* 
By, " I believe I shall die. Now I am satis- 
fied ! I could not die with it on my con- 
science." Whether this ia true or false does 
Dot alter the question. He makes me say 
to him, ** You remember when you were at 
Plymouth writing to me, and bbinoinq a 
c&uioE AG-AiNST ME ;" what is the answer? 
Does he say to- me, " No, Charles, I did not 
bring jP cAarg"c, *it washptacAar^e,' it was 
only an 'intimation.'" But hear, reader, 
what he says ; " res, i do." " No Fiction," 
vol. ii. pp. 55, 56. Now let the Rev. An- 
drew Reed and his friends come forward 
knd reconcile these palpable contradictions. 
ta one instance or the other he must have 
told me a barefaced falsity, supposing that I 
put the question, either when he was writ- 
ing to me from Plymoutli, or when he gave 
tills answer. If " the He (for it is nof the 
critne ivhich he makes harig heavy upon 
me; observe particularly, not the crime, 
only the lie to him, it was the lie only) 
sunk like burning lead to the hottom of my 
soul ;" p. 56. This lie, with many others, 
the Rev. Andrew Reed will not only have tn 
explain, but to answer for at the tribunal of 
tiie Divine Majesty, when tha soul is disp' 
sessed of its material covering, and the h 
den character is fully brought to light. Tl 
il will sink into the deepest gulf of dai 
is, which is the fabricator of lies, I 
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traducer and persecutor of t^e brethren ; for 
such awful recesses are prepared "/or whaU 
soever worketh or maketh a /«c, and who* 
soever Joveth a lie.'' Rev. xxi. 27 ; xxii. 15. 
Let us take the case hypothetically. Sup- 
posing I was not deranged ; and in the an- 
guish of my soul I had gone and confeflsed 
tl}at I had committed a crime; supposing it 
was true as he states, vol.. ii. p. 58^ that, ''I 
was driven to Douglas, and in defiance of 
all that pride and self-love had saidjOrVould 
say, without hesitation, I sought, by com" 
munieatingy to lighten a burden, which 
became altogether intolerable.'' Did Mr. 
Reed fulfil the part of a Christian minister 
of the Gospel, by making it known tfflhr 
world, through a religious novel? Wastha 
confession of a deranged mind to be taken' 
^ in evidence } Has he not, by the commum- 

(' cation, degraded his office* and done irre- 

parable injury to the ministerial character, 
and sacred cauSe of Christianity ? Has he 
not done it too, without the least provoca- 
tion, in a singular and flippant way? Has 
he not made known to the public, a secret 
which ought to have been treasured up in 
his bosom for ever? Where will this mis- 
chief end ? If the publication has done injury 
to private confidence; as one powerful re-^ 
) viewer of "No Fiction" very properf? 

observes, " Who now can unbosom himseu 
to. a friend, without the chance i)f finding 
himself pilloried in octavo or duodecifnOj 
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in all the circulating libraries in the kiog- 
dom i" What must the effect be upon the 
iminda of those n'ho are oppressed and bow- 
^ ed down tviUi guilt, and who want, but dare 
:not communicate either their feelings or the 
workings of real or supposed guilt, to their 
. minister, for fear that he should, like an- 
: ether Andrew Reed, make a navel of the 
tommuoication, that through it, he might 
puff himself off to advantage, and procure 
tome of the dross of corruption. 

Some of our popular ministers surely^ 
could not have been aware, and, I should 
hope, were not aware, that this crime was 
blazoned forth, surrounded with a multitude 
■f other shameful and degrading vices, for 
■^fiich there was no ground, except tbe per- 
verted taste and calumnious disposition of 
the reverend author ; and hurried into the 
world without the knowledge of the accus- 
ed party. Did they know it was written 
and sent out without the consent or know- 
ledge, but even to the injury and disgrace 
of the party? If such ministers do exist, 
then I tell ihem boldly and fairly, they are 
Bol the ministers of (hat Jesus who came 
down from heaven, and clothed himself in 
bunnan nature, that he might heal the broken 
spirit, give liberty to the captive, and life to . 
tliem who are dead ; and who came Tiot to 
call the righteous but sinners to repen- 
iance ; who said, " Come unto me all ye 
tfutt are weary and heavy-laden, and ' 
VOL. II. 18" 
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mil give you rest /' and who permiUed 
Peter to /ally that he might, wheti he -waft 
restored, feed the flock of Christ. But i ; 
cannot believe it possible. It is true, 9m 
Jeremy Taylor states, that " confessions of 
sins to the ministers qf religion hath been 
made an instrument to serve base ends ; 
and so indeed hath all religion been abus^ 
^rf;"* but then it is a rare occurrence, and 
when the individual is detected for comoiit* 
ting such an offence, not only against friend*, 
ship and civil society (for the law will not 
a//^ of publishing the confessions of air 
individual to the world of the greatest abom- 
inations,) but against religion, his punish- 
ment will be not only sovereign contj^p^ 
but pointed reprehension *^ at least, 'tei it 
would have been in the sixteenth century, 
as may be seen by the following remarks 
of Bishop Hall, which I happened to be 
reading the week before Mr. Reed's letter 
arrived in October last. Nor can Mr. Reed 
remove the full weight of this pious and 
eminent bishop's denunciation, by stating 
that he neither revealed the sin nor the par- 
ty. But he has done worse. He has drawn 
and stated some of the facts of my life, so 
that the book had not-been out a week,, be- 
fore I was identified, not only in the metro- 
polis, but shortly, throughout the kingdoni, 
even before I knew of the existence of his 

* Taylor^s Life of Christ, folio, p. 390. 
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mk; and the Hnimption ot ft fiefitio<M ^ i 

lime wu worse, because he had aUted io J 

kit preface, that he " veiied the pariiu con- 
I mtW from tha eje of an unprofitable curi- 
wty only, beoausfl the truth is lowered , . i 

ntkr thaa heightened ^y him." , , f^ 

"That clout which we would have no- |[ 

W7 go into, we seal up ; that bag which 
m would not have opened, and t^at letter 
>Ueh we woald not have jeen hj others^ '. i 

■c seal up, and think it a great violation of 1 

ctrilitjr to have it opened." Hence is that I 

t^fWAtn amfeasionia (the aeal of confession) 
oMagit the Romish casuists held so sacred, 
that itmay not in any case whatsoever, be 
lAnken up : insomuch as their great doctor, 
Varlimia ^Ipkonna Vivaldtu,^t»sofar 
«*o say, " Si penderei salus vet liberalio 
totius mundi ex rtvtlatione unius peeeati, 
soxettet revelandum, etiamH tottis mun- 
<tut aset perdendus," That if tho safety of 
^ whde world should depend upon the 
•wealing of one sin ; it is not to be revealed, 
though aH the world should be destroyed ; 
'nd iidds, fmo propter Hberaltonem omni- 
*« animarum toHus mundi non ett r«ve' 
Itndum ; Though it were for the freeing of 
>ll the souls of the whole world, it is not u 
fweaied, in his " Candelabrum aureum 
■fc sigilloj" number xi. A strange heigh 
i( expression, to give the world assoranci 
<*t the close carriage of their auricular con 
fission; and that not without need; fo 
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were it not for this persuasion their hesirths 
might cool, and < men would keep their own 
counsel : and ' surely, not to meddle with 
their tyrannical impositions upon the con* 
science, in their forced confessions, whieh 
we do justly call carnijieinau conseientias ; 
I should hold and profess, that if a man 
should come in the anguish cf his soul for 
some srn, to. unload his heart secretly to the 
^$om of his minister y of uAom he looks 
for counsel and comfort j if in such a case 
that minister should reveal that sin to 
any other whatsoever^ no death toere tor- 
ment enough for such a spiritual perfidi- 
ousness : all secrets are at the least sub 
sigillofideiy under the seal of fidelity ^nd ^ 
therefof^ not to be reuecUed.* 

But by Mr. Reed's having attributed this 
crime and others to me, and making them 
known to the public, he has committed a 
breach on friendship as well as on religion 
and truth, and given a death-blow at that 
solace of human existence. Not of a com- 
mon friendship, butbf an extraordinary one ; 
for ours, he says, was similar to that of Da- 
vid and Jonathan, which caused our names 
to be similarly connected, ^^ add those who 
knew us felt that the association was easy 
and natural.t'^ And mine he acknowledges . 



* Bishop HalPs Shaking of the Olive Tree, p. 131. 
Editi.1660. , 

t No Fiction, Tol. i. p. 40. 
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was even superior to that of Pythbs lo Da^ 
mon, who pledged himself to oadergo the 
punishment which was to be inflicted on 
Damon, should he not return in time, and 
be as a guarantee delivered himself into the 
hands of the tyrant^' Pythias did Mi> from 
the certain hope that his friend would return 
and relieve him from punishment; but I 
ofiered to risk my life to preserve tngf 
^ /riewPsy iny t^adUcer's, when there was no 
hope ; for he states himself that ^^ deiith was 
before us V Hear him, '^ Lsfxvbe in the 
alarm seized the reins^ and, as though cnfy 
thinking qf the savstv dt his jbisnd, es^ 
claimed, Doyglas get out behind.*" This 

ris No F^tion, this is a fact ; and a fact which 
was repeated^ by himself at the tea-table of 
Mr. John Bromley of Commercial Road^ 
on^y a few weeks after it occurred ; whea 
Mrs. Bromley observed, *^ Mr. Barnett, 
what faith you mwt have, how generous it 
was of you." But what will the same pub- 
lic think, when from " No Fiction," p^ 208 
and 215, they discover in connexion with 
my Memoirs, that it was only three months 
before this remarkable event, that he states 
he wrote to me from Plymouth, a letter con- 
taining a charge, which staggered, and finals 
ly deranged me. Its wonderful operation--— 
its sudden, its various changes upon my dif- 
ierent powers^ I want words suffidently and 

* No Ficiion, p. 21?. 
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fully to describe ! And yet admitting, hy po- 
thetic^lly, that there was any foundaction for 
the charge ; had it been a fact that I after- 
wards made the confession, in the moment 
of derangement, how guilty nofust have lieen 
the writer of this novel, by his own confes- 
sion ; guilty indeed, beyond all conception. 
But I am now only reasoning on the ground 
that he should di^e to assert that I actually 
committed the crime, in contradiction of 
which his cobduct to me since that time is 
the best. evidence. 

But there is' another peculiar baseness 'at- 
taches to this publication, and the shameful 
charges against me contained in it. At tbe^ ^ 
time he sent it out, I was in no situation. 
I had by my unfortunate malady, and the 
working of this charge, which' he himself 
had created against me : been deprived of 
two lucrative situations which would have 
produced d6500 per annum, and was depen- 
dent on my friends, iind was living under 
the roof, eating the beef, and drinking the 
wine, participating in the pleasures, and 
treated with the utmost affection and kind- 
ness by my brother; whose' kindness was 
increased in consequence of the death of tny 
mother. It was under these circumstances, 
and this very time, which Mr. Reed em- 
braced to lampoon, to degrade, and insult 
my brother \ by representations through the 
fictitious name *of Uncle Perry. Was this 
the climax of friendship? After the insult, 
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he was aTraid ofpUDishmeat by my brother, 
and wiLh cowardly feelings, " eats his own 
words" and states a shameful falsehood, a 
dowaright faJsehood ; and absolutely throws 
upon me* the authorship and the publica- 
tion of this libellous attack ; while m July 
last, he acknowledged before Messrs. Teape 
and Sheffield, that he wrote it and sent it 
,aut without either my knowledge or sanc- 
tion. Nor had we any communication since 
the tinie he makes me confess the commis- 
sion of the charge, except those as given. 
Memoirs, vol. i. p. 330 — 338, and 342 ; in 
the last of whidi, when he had no idea I 
Anew of it, and when and before any expla- 
nation transpired relative to it, he concludes 
by saying to me, " Se one of the family. 
Confide in me to the puli. extent of your 
desires," when he had pronounced to the* 
world that I had committed several crimes 
for which I ought to have sufiered death. 
Surely no one, not even the Rev. Matthew 
Wilks, will, after this, echo what Douglas 
says of himself, but which he makes to come 
as from me. I pronounced Douglas, " the 
mosi excellent and noble of friends."^ 
Rather will not the world, religious and pro- 
lane, unite heart and hand, and offer up, 
not impiously, but piously and sincerely, 

* See Letter! to uid Trom Mr. Barnelt. Memo 
YoLi.D. 379— 333. 

tNoFiclioD, rol. i. p. 231. 
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the followiD^ prayer : ^^ From sttch/rienib, 
good Lord (^lir^r us." Well might some 
of my friends say, I was never properly re^ 
covered from the blow the charge gave my 
meatal powers, until after last May, or else 
I never, should have spoken to such a debas- 
ing and serpentine individual again, and thi^ 
is the real fact. 

¥a^ 58, Mr. Reed states that he convey- 
ed me to an adjoining room, and in the 
morning he galled me, and that on that very 
day I was. taken ill. What transpired, of 
course I cannot give a rational aiceount of $ 
but my readers will be able to form some 
judgment of the state I was in, from tbp w^ 
formation, thatr I wad attended the mne 
evening by three medical gentlemen. 

Page 64, Mr. Reed states that his mother 
eame to see me the ensuing morning, and 
that the most awful things escaped me ; but 
as a delirious fit was upon me, I suppose, 
out of compamon to me, he forbids relatii^ 
it. He does not say, if I said any thing 
about what transpired the preceding evening. 
It is a fact that Mrs. Reed did come, aud 
remained with me a little while. Ii^ thiv 
page Mr. Reed gees on to state, that he, 
'< Douglas came in. All his {mj)/brmer 
feelings were renivedJ*^ From p. 64 to 66,- 
is an account of what transpired between us> 
of which I do not appear to have been coo* 
scious; but in p. 66, I recognize Dougfofi, 
and I say, '^Yes, you are Douglaa;^^ he tfae& 
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states that I said, << DonU jfou rtmemder 
what I told youJ^ So that this may Im^ 
eonaidered as a eontinuaiioD 0f my twawnaif^ 
tioQ << after reason, which had roeled uoder 
i Ibe sallies of a disppdered imagination/' had 
I been restored ; and to keep op this conyic* 
tion on the reader's mind, in p. 64, he states, 
that he said t(> me, ^^ / kww motrt thmi^ 
angf &ne qf what you hate been guilty ^^^ 
and at the conclusion of this page, Mrs* 
Rded is made to drop <^down by my bed* 
side, and raised her hand in supplication/^ 
h p. 64, they entreat me to pn^, an<l p. 
I 6^, Mrs. Russell says, <^ Shall we pray for 
Lfou ;^' and. then she says, << he does not. 
Foifcc/,^' and <^ Douglas $ank on his knees, 
but w^as not in a state for regular prayer. 
They uttered their desires rather by cries 
and tears unto God, than by any connected 
sentences.'^ 

Page ^6 is a continuation of my conver- 
sation, and such as might be expected, as 
resulting from that of the evening when I 
vent to Douglas. But it appears that some 
things I then stated, were two indelicate, 
or too iiiiproper to be related, so that he 
leaves blanks, and. fills them in with aster^ 
iska, in this and page 67, which plan is al- 
w>iys adopted by delicate writers, when 
they want to give a display of their delicacy, 
and yet wish to convey to their readers that 
they have given a faithful detail of a dia* 
logue, and wish to be believed that they 
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have " loweredf rather than heighteneSy the 
truth/' In .this pag^ he states, " Wallis 
I and my unele csme«in/' I wish the reader 

to take particulir notice of this, for in p. 
f 67, he makes JVallis saycyiii/ Poor fellow ! 

^ ^ this is only what mightiiim. heen expected, 

\ veiling his sentiments in ambiguous wOrda, 

"" lest Dou|8;la9 should 'correct him/' 

■ , Page 68, he makes me to say, " Wal- 

lis ! you have ruined me ! you first led me 
astray— first brought me to base com- 
jfany ! O, / was never unhappy .untiV. 
knew you V^ In p. 68, " Walliii then en 
/ deavoured to cover his awkwardness undtr 

tikis address, by assuming an air of indij^^ 
ference/' He then relates nearly a pige of 
my continued address to Wallis, and states 
that ^^ Wallis was somewhat confounded at 
ihis personal address, made in such a con- 
fident tone before so many witnesses. 
•However, witl^ his self-complacent, unin- 
quiring temper, uneasiness never dwelt 
long; and to deliver ^.himself from it the 
sooner, he referred, ajl that Lefevre had 
said to insanity,^^ As the whole of these 
pages must Ke considered of great impor- 
tance, as they give the development of my 
feelings after the confession, and shew how 
minute Mr.^Reed has been, not only in re- 
lating what actually transpired, but in 
putting asterisks in when the conversation 
was too bad to be related, I will, for fear 
the reader may not have " NO Fiction" by 
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him, quote the whole of these pages before 
I mak6 any commeDt. 

" Early on the ensuing morning/ the 
faithful and affectionate Mrs. Russell ar^ 
rived. A delirious fit was upon him. She 
spake to him ; it was useless. He waik not 
sensible to surrounding objects. The most 
affecting, the most awfiil things escaped him. 
She sat down by his side, weeping for him, 
as a mother for a son who refuses to be 
comforted; 

'^ Mr. Douglas came in. * All his former 
feelings were seyived. He stood. over the 
bed pensive aii4 prayerful^ restraining the 
violence of his .actions, and watching an op- 
f porlnmty to address, him. 

<*Lefevre had, from exhaustion, been 
silent a few minutes; He began agaiipi ex- 
dalnding at intervals::-*-* Mary !— Mary ! — ^ 
but you won't listen to m©^— nor— you re- 
jected me— ^ast me.off-rHa'iiel Mary !-^— Yet 
you did weep — I remembeV.' you did — ^but* 
il^s easy to weep.-^I j^hoiild' like to weep— » 
but I» can't— *(passiog:his.hiind over his fiery 
eyeballs)-^aiid yet my heart's. very sad— 
very sad indeed ifr<--7-r. told you if you 
left me I should fall — and now I am fallea 
low enough, a'n't I ?— I shall. never get up 
again ! — ^Perhaps • you'll pity : me now ! — 
don't you think yoa'll have to answer for. all 
this ?-rBut I won^t accuse you Mary — no 
I — I won't accuse you i— Why, it's all my 
own fault— ^I should have kept as I wals— r 
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not fonaken mj Orod-~iiot dea^sed ray 
Saviour. — — 0, Douglas, whj did I leave 
you !-*-Tfaofle baae mllows led me away — 
Ah ! Dou^as^ you should not have let tne 
^go^ indeed you should not^^*-^ 

'^ He paiuied^ and seemed coming to him- 



^< Charles !' said Douglas. 

'^fle looked towards him— *' Don't you 
know me?' Douglas continued. 

"*No Sir — I -don't know you-*»I have 
been very ill— and very wretched !—- I have 
seen strange things!—^! tdd Dmi^las, and 
h» said he'd come and talk with me.' 

<< < Well, I am Douf^as. I have come to 
talk with you. Don't y oaknow me^ Charisef^ ^ 

'^Recovered by the sound of his voice, 
knd jpasstng his eyelids over his eyes, to 
elear his sight and reeolleetion', he exclaim* 
ed— •' Yes,~you are Douglas 1' 

« < Yes*-*«nd I am your friend, and wi|k 
to comfort you.' 

*^ ^ Comfort me i-^Ah 1 you cannot—no- 
body can comfort nie ! — -You ought not to 
eeme to me. How I have abused you— 
injured you— don't you retbembertoAo/ / 
told you r^, 

*^ < I do— 4tnd from my heart, Charles, I 
forgiye you that, and every thing else, you 
may think you have done against me.' 

*' * Ah ! yiou forgive me — ^you were al- 
ways kind — but I cannot forgive myself— 
And God will never forgive me !' 
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« * O yes he mil J— " He iff wetting to 
be^acious!"^ .. 

" ^ Ah ! but not to wie-^not to me P . 

"/ Yefi to yaUi Charles! .Was he not 
gracious to Saul of Tarsus, a persecutor and 
blasphemer — ^the <* ohlef of. pinners ?" ' , 

'^ ^ Ah ! I am worse than Ae — I am the 
^)ery chief of sinners. Consider, I am a 
haeksUder — that's Ihe worst of. all charac- 
ters/ 

" *But yet the backslider may be par- 
doned. Was not the apostatizing Peter 
pardoned ?' . . . > 

" * His sins wefe not like mine,^ 

" ^ But God assures us " he will heal our 
iMMsJbslidings — that though our sins are as 
crimson and scarlet, they shall be white as 

snow^/' ' , 

a i Yes — ^that's all true, I believe — ^but I 
am an exception — who is like me ? — Do 
pot flatter me Douglas. My condemnation 
is sealed here (laying his baud on his breast) 
— Consider, what mercies I have abused — 
what privileges I. have neglected — rwhat con- 
victions I have stifled — what sins I have 
committed.' 

<< < For the world, my dear Charles, I 
would not flatter you. 1 do consider your 
sins, and all their aggravations ; and, while 
I consider them, I most deliberately assure 
you, that they do not put you beyond the 
reach of merqy. No ! — though you had 
committed even more sins than you have, 
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wot fovnkm my God— net de^sod 

Saviour. 0, Douglas^ why did I 

yon !— TboM fatae feUows led me a 
Ah ! Boiwlas^ you should not have 
^, iodeed you thould not*' — 
. ^ He paued^ Mid aeemed comi 
#al£ 

^ < Charim V aaid Douglaa. 

** He Vooked towards himr-*^ 
know me?' Douglas continued. 

"*No Sir — ^I don't know yo 
been ¥tty ill— -«nd very wretehed 
aasB iUaa i ge things! — I told Doiigl 
ha said he'd eome and talk with me 

<' ' WeU, I am Douglas. I hate 
tilk With you. Don't you^knownni^C 

^ Beesvered by ue sound of his 
and pasting his eyelids over his e 
elear bis M^t and reeolkctnm^ he 
ad-—* Yes^-^you are Douglas 1' 

** * Yes*--«nd I am your fneod^ 
to eomfort you.' 

<^ ^Comfort me !— Ah i you can 
body can oomfiMt nke ! — Irou ought 
came to me. How I have abused 
injured you— don't you reihember 
ioU you P\ 

« « I do— «nd from my heart, Ch 
tegive yoQ that, and ewry thiog ebe, 
nsy think you have done sgsintt me.' 

^ * Ah t yati fmrgive me— you 
ways kind — but I cannot forgive ro 
And God will never foigive me V 
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"'Odout bin Cbarlea !' njouied Mn. 
BbsscIL ' He has Mid, " ask and ye GhaU 
wceire, seek and ye shall' find." Do pray 
to Um 1 Only say^ " 0«d be merciful to me 

aiioDer;" He will bear you.' 

'" Yes, he will bear you, my dear Charlei, 
nij upoB it,' sud Douglas. ' think of 
hb lore in dying for us, wheh we were UQ- 
pAlj and rebellious ! How much more shall 
be renrd us, when we ask his mercy ?' 

" 'It is too late I' 

"'N«J* replied Douglas, 'it is not too 
Ule ! it eaonot be too kte while you are oat 
of eternity.* 

"Leimte waa afiected. Douglas wept. 
i4(n. HusnU sobbed. She thought tbwe 
im a ray of hope. Alwayt ardent, her 
feelings rose with her hopes, and she coH- 
tiaoed sobUng and saying, * Charles, do 
be persuaded — do listen to me — listen to 
Mr. DougUi— y«u lowed Mr. Douglas— 
tad he lores you — listen to him. Do /fy 
to pray. Bless my ears with one prayer-- 
if it is oaly " Lord help me." Say, Lord 
Wp me— do 1 He will hear you, indeed he 
will: Shall we pray for you? Mr. Douglas, 
*9 pray for htm — he does not Meet.' 

" Douglas sank ob his knees, oiit was not 
in a state for regular prayer. They uttered 
their desires rather " by cries and tears unto 
God," than by any connected gen*'"""'* 

" They arose, and, in sUen 
tazioufily and tearfully upon hin 
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evidently been: greatly agiUted, and appea 
ed as though his thoujgh^a were b^ioaii 
to wander. . His despair strengthened: wi 
tbe^'disorder of his mind. ' don't: wei 
for me/ he cried, * my heart is so hard, 
cflhBot weep. Once symjMitby was dear it^ 
■me— but now it's like oil to my burnios- 

conscience.' ^ • 

« < We jweep,' cried Mrs, Russell, .* for- 
love, for hope; we hope. you will recpver-*-^^ 
we hope our prayers will be heard/ — 

« < JJo never ! — no never !' he exclaimed 
in a deep but resolved voice — ^ your prayera 
will bless you, but they cannot bless me — 
soneean bless me but God, and be wiU not. 
It i$: just J I have forsaken hin^ *f ^yiitf ^ 
laugh at your calamity) and mock when 
your fear cometh,"— /Am* of that P 

" He paused, and was getting more con- 
fused. Wallis and his uncle came into the 
room, but he did not distinguish th^m. He 
look^ round with wildness, and continued 
at intervals. — 

" * liost, lost, for ever lost ! I have for- 
saken my God— he called, but I would not 
hear-— he stretched oUt his hand, but I re- 

{'ected it — think of that ! See ! how his 
»road eye frowns upon me ! hide me — 
hide me — ^from the wrath of the Lamb ! 
Gruel Douglas, to tell me to look to the^ 
cross — any thing but that ! — 
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O liow I bum l^^Pour some water over m» 
lere (mniiing his hand over his bosom)-^ 
'Unquenchable fire, think of that /—-a worm 
tt dwth noi-^i{ it would Init die .'-—Death 

is nothing — but it's what comes after death 

—dreadful — dreadful ! 



/» 



Mind I tell you — take eare of sin — ^it's a 
/iiasty, bloody thing. If it stains your con- 
science you'll never get it off-^I trifled with 
it— -and I shall nev«r be dean agdih ! Take 
. care of sin !-»*p<-God won't forgive you else-^ 
\0, He is 20od and niercilul*-^very— very-— 
mk then he's jmt^^Q'ii Just Ifr-tkmk of 
that /-<-0 I have forsaken iny 6od<-*I have 
fiwsaiken my God V 

^ Lefevre groaned heavily as ha tero^- 
ftated these and some similar exclamations ; 
and looked round on the objects in the 
chamber, with that ^ speculatioci in hi» 
eyes/' which indicated the return of his 
mind to his senses. Wallis and Lefevie's 
nude ^zed «ii each other in wonder. 

^ < Poor fellow i this is only what mi|^t 
have been expected/ said Wallis, veiling 
his sentiments in ambigiMHM words, lest 
JOooglas shoiUd correct him* 

^ < Expected indeed/ said the uncle, ^ this 
is what I always thought his over-righCeou* 
ways would oeme to. I told him it would 
nev«ff hold long, ai^ if it didj it would be 
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sure to turn his brain. You see my wordd 
are true. It^s all bis religion — 'that's a clear 
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'^ Lefevre sprung hastily in his bed as thq 
last sentence caught his ear, and excjaimed,* 
* t/^ll my religion^ sir ! 0, is the just pan^ 
ishment of my sins to be imputed to reli- 
gion ! No, Sir,- it is all for the tvant of re- 
ligion that you see me thus! I neglected — 
despised that religion which you awfully blas- 
pheme, this makes me wither and pmsh as 
you see, under the curse of Almighty God I' 

" * Well, don't discompose yourself, Lefe*. 
vre,' said Wailis^ stapfiing towards hinu 
He had not dis^^incUy recollected hi;>i presence.* 
He turoed a piercLdig,^y<& upooTliimy iriiiefar< 
spolpe.to his ' soul, his tongue faltered a mo- 
ment, and then he said-^^* Wallis ! you 
h&ve ruined meil How .can. I; look at you ! 
Yes — you have not gono.ihe lengtibs I havQ 
— r-but ,yo\xfit9t\eA merast'tay—3/?i:*< -brought 
qpie to base^cbmpany! 0,1 was. never uo'^: 
iMippy till I knewyott .'-r*Yet it wiw all my 
otonfauit'^l knew better/ 

'^ Wallis endeavouned. to coi^k* Ihs awk-; 
wardness under thi8addre$s^ by assuming an 
air of indiffereiU^e. ,. f . j . 

*' Lefevre's quick eycj skill searching hia 
countenance, observeid it. * W^is,' said 
he,/ attend to: me ! I ha^e litUp to .^y in 
this world ! There is hope for.yi^.: ]>oubt 
not the truth of religion. I tijed. to doubt, 
but I > don't doubt 'MUfl L/e^/.theire U a 
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whom I have offended. I feel there ia 
heaven I have lost. I feel there is a hell-^ 
have the witness here (striking his breast). 
•0 do not trifle as / have done — as you 
re done — ^renounce the world — 6y to the 
iviour. Brave not the terrors of God I I 
luld brave more than you, but see- what I 
a ! The finger of God crushes me like a 
loth ! 'tis a terrible thing to fall into' 
le- hands of the living God !' 
^"Wallis.was somewhat qonfoiinded at 
lis personal address, made in such a con- 
lent tone, before so many witnesses. How- 
erer, with his self-complacent, uninquiring 
temper, uneasiness never dwelt long ; and 
[o deliv^ himself from it the sooner, he re* 
ferred all Lefevre had said to insanity,^' 

Probably the reader wilt be beforehand 
with me in thinking, that after the previous 
remarks, it would have been more proper, 
even if true, for Mr. Reed, as a pro/essed 
minister of the Oospel, or as a professed 
friend, if he had abstained from relating 
Tvhat transpired in a sick room, when I was 
attended by three medical gentlemen, of the 
highest respectability. If these are the rea* 
der's feelings on a supposition that it is qU 
true^ what must his feelings be — ^what words 
will he be able to find appropriate in the 
English language, sufficiently expressive to 
convey his indignation and abhorrence of a . 
man — of a Christian minister, who could be 
so base, so degraded, so satanic, nay, worse 



thaa 9ki^ic, {for Foster notiees the infleiK- 
bie decision of Satan's faithfiilness to his 
compeers as drawn from MiIIod^ as almoiit 
exciting admiration^) as not only to create 9 
part of such conversation, but absolutely t# 
create the whole. This, however, Andrew 
Reed has dpne; and the following letter 
puts it beyond dispute. 

Mb. Francis BAtiNXfr, 
Spring Gardens Coffee-house. 

16, Ch^edi Char hi fe Sireei, 
JBlaek/riars^ Road. 

Dear Sir, 

I cannot feel the least heaitftWi < 
in comf^iflg with jiS&t t^^Hest to ftWur 
you 'with a statjement of what took place on 
the night of the 11th of November, 1816, 
when you Were brought home to my house, ' 
Great Charlotte Street, Blackfriars' Road, 
in a state of temporary derangement On 
that occaSiiofi I perfectly remeinber taking* 
possession of your pOcket-book^your collect- 
ing-book for the Water-works, aiMl all the 
money you had about you. I checked your 
jlceounts of money collected for the Water- 
works, and on comparing the receipts with 
the ca^ found in your pocket, there remain-^ 
ed an overplus, which sums I handed to your 
brother, Mr. Robert Barnett, (whose receipt 
I have by me now.) 

With regard to your conduct during the 
period from April 1, 1815, to November 
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16, 1816, that you resided in my houte^ I 
hereby declare, that it was highly and 
atictly honourable, oot only as far as it re- 
lated to myself; but every other person wift 
whom I had occasion to know of your bar- 
ing transactions; and that in req;)ect to 
money-matters no man could be more punc- 
tual. 

In reply to your inquiry as to my opin- 
ion of your brother's behaviour towards you 
at the commencement of, and during your 
illness, I beg to state that it was in all re- 
spects worthy of a kind, humane and affec- 
tionately attentive brother ; that in additioa 
tfjL the attandance of Mr. Sibree, surgfeoo, 
be ordered i^t of Dr. Mafeon, and of his 
own sui^eon, Mr. Johnson, by all of whom, 
you were daily attended until sufficiently 
recovered to be removed to your brother's 
house in Spring Gardens. 

As to your question^ whether during your 
illness you were ever visited by the Rev. 
Andrew Reed, I can positively assert, that 
no such person ever entered your room, saw 
or held conversation with you, during the 
time you allude to, as it was the positive in- 
junction of your brother, and tiie express 
direction of your medical attendants, that 
no person should be. alio wed to see or in 
any manner disturb you. That the reverend 
gentleman might have called,- I will not 
deny, but that he was permitted to see you, 
1 flatly contradict. The personal inqiiiries 
VOL. n. 20 , 
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exciting w^l ^on wi* 

patt^ifi^^L^ fact' 
create t^|r 

Reed>r ^V 

P«t».p , .n conjuu 

^ ' . . learlessly to subsui. 

oeg to assure youy that I am^ 
^iul and undiminished regard^ 
Dear Sir, 

Your sincere friend, 
James Warburtow. 
.Mwember 30, 182ia. • 1 

From this letter it is fully evident that ' 
he never saw me at all, from the night I 
went to his house in a state of derangement) < 
until January, 1817, and then only about- 
ten minutes in the presence of my mother, 
after my return, when by the oppressive i 
nature of my malady, I was driven from my ^ 
brother^s house. Perhaps my readers msiy 
feel indignant at me, for not giving up tb« 
religious novelist impostor before. But in 
extenuation, I beg leave to inform my read- ' 
er$, and I. refer them, in confirmation of the \ 
fact, to Mrs. Warburton, that I did not 
know but what Mr. Reed had seen me, un- ' 
til last November, when I wrote to Mr. 
Warburton to ascertain the fact, my brother 
and his servant* stating tliat they had no 
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jriend wiv. yffes 

ifom Dr. Maton not .,. ^i|»^ 

.<« see me ; and that she told hi*« ^ 

Ithat he did not see me. All this i>. * 

ready to swear. how wonderful are ttic 
. ways of Providence ! Had he seen me, and 
I Us friend he brought with him, what might 
M not hare said ? Who was this friend I 
fWhat was his vile purpose ? It must have 
ttten diabolical. But even in the face of 
witnesses; — as he knew ther(5 wouM-be a 
iehasm in his narrative— as he knew that the 
pablic would want some confirmation of 
the astonishing conversation he relates as 
Uking place the night I was' taken ill— as 
be knew they would require some identity 
of the character of Wallis, and of bis having 
drawn me from the paths of virtue — as he 
knew the acknowledgment of my guilt, 
was not strong enough as given only in his . 
fruence; he unbhisMngly creates all this 
Tile, abominable acknowledgment of guilt, 
and accusation of my friends, to fulfil a pur- 
pose inscrutable and uodefinable by any 
tauman being. 
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I promised to unfold his character ; bat I 
CAirnot ; for his character is envelbped by 
an extraordinary amalgamation of mystery ; , 
and I can only give a circupiocutious defi- | 
nition of Kim, by stating, that as he has be- 

Stten by his bold fiction a race of writings 
fore unknown, either to the church or to 
flie world, so he appears to be of % new 
species of being — a phenomenon in both the 
religions and moral wprld, whose physical 

Jualities, as well as moral powers, are hid- 
en ip mystery. 

How durst a man, who stands up Sunday 
after Sunday to preach the law and the Oos- 

S^, create such falsities— such vile insinua- 
ons-^tuch abbmiiMMe enptmUhm f^^^--^ 
pressions which could only be engendered in 
a d^praveil heart, and brought forth by a 
polluted imagination, add then lay their 
disgusting details at my door ? Or rather 
how dare a man who can dreate such abom- 
inations, get up in a pulpit to preach ? These 
problems are sodu solved. He is dispos- 
V sessed of feeling, and consequently of shame ; 

nor will any sufierings of another, no, not 
of all the beings on the globe united, give 
him a moment's uneasiness. Such is his 
temper of mind. If he can draw money 
out of the pockets of a credulous and silly 
public, by persuading them to purchase a 
work whicd is an apology for the vikst of 
crimes y even he would have sacrificed an 
innocent victim at the shrine of avarice and 
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i^CM^ity, had it ndt been for the extraordi* 
I oary beneficence of the Divine Being. But. 
Ltbe wonder would be, how such a man 
I Doald find people tp support and to hear him, 
[ had we not been informed by the wisest 
of men, that ^^ there is nothing joew under 
the sun." 

From pp. 69 — 71, concluding this extra- 
ordinary chapter, is an account of the motives 
of my brother for moving me, with som^ 
I reflections and insinuations against him; 
I i^hich Mr. Reed states himself are /a he 
\ and groxindkss y for he says to Mrs. Bar- 
n^t, that be has <^ kull authoeitf to say 
I it never was the design of the authors to 
w #i^ft^ii3M$ the BRQTHS& of FRANCIS," and that 
' «he was not only <* nSisinformed" relative 
to himself, being the author of " No Fic- 
Uon,^' but " still more so as to the charac- 
ter of Mr. Perry being drawn for Mr^ Robert 
Barnett ;"* so that he acknowledge s^ whiles 
be has given so minute a statement of some 
of.the acts of my brother, as connected with 
me, (as I shall shew hereafter,) that every 
body could recognize my brother, as being 
intended through Mr. Perry ; yet he had 
" so delineated and so infamously degraded 
him through this ideal character, that when 
he found that his fictions were believed as 
he intended, and the parties found out the ' 
attack ; instead of apologizing, he solemnly 
declares the most barefaced falsehoods. 

• See my Memoin, ml. i.' p. 3«3. 
VOL. II . 20* 
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Gmaf. x«ia. p. 71, Mr. »ee* connnencesi^ 
*' Thus separated bom his friends, Lcfeviti 
passed two days ** almost in solit^/* 
Rumell called and was not asked to seelim* 
Douglas calkd b%a was assured he UHtf 
askep.'* This is a fact, as it regards the 
first member of the sentence. He did uisif 
€wec, as there stated, and onfy once j bat 
never saw me. From pp. 71, 72, he gives 
an account of his friend Wallis, whom ^ I- 
rebuked so poinUdfy'^ before Bougie. As 
I was thus separated from my friends, will 
they not be surprised to find how he knew 
that " IprofUmneed the name ofDouglasJ^ 
However we are released from our anxious 
Kuipri^ by the conviaion, fro#a faiMn ' 
of several parts of" No Fiction,'' that 'he is 
^ a member of the " Occult Society," and that 
lie must have received his information 
through the channel of some of its members ; 
this is not chimerical ; it is a supposition 
<< founded on fact," and he himself gives 
<< substance and reality to it ;" for he says, 
<^ I pronounced the name of Douglas ; but 

it was WHEN THERE WAS NONE TO HEAR,'^* 

SO that it must have been communicated ta 
him by his " oldfriendP I wish Be would 
icibrm us, however, which spirit of this 
« occult society" it was ; whether Mam- 
mon, Beelzebub, " No' Finesse," " No 
Affectation," or «* No Display ;" the « No 
Fiction" spirit had not come to its growth \ . 

* No Fiction, Vol. ii. p. 72. 
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so it must be some of the oldy mr the more 
younger br^B^bren of this '^ occult associa- 
tion." In p. 70, 71, Mr. Rfeed states « that 
my brother (Uncle Perry,) and Wallis, con- 
Teyed me to my uncle's house, a tavern 
ia the neighbourhood of the city/' My 
llrother did remove me for the reasons stated 
in my Memoirs, vol. i. p. 287, from my 
lodgings to bis house, the Spring Gardens' 
Hold. 

In p. 72, he states '^ tbat'the afternoon of 

the third^ day brought mj mother/' That 

t i3 » fact; (see. my Memoirs, voL i. p. 287 ;) 

^ but the statement following, is not only a 

1 fiction, but a disgraceful Ussue of fulsities 

mSS^tUiy invenUd for some malignant 

'furpose^ and intended to excite in the 

bosom o/ every feeling man a disgust ^ an 

abhorrence against my brother; who on 

evelsr occasion was kind and attentive, not 

only to me, but to all who were subject to 

him,and particularly in sickness. He would 

even attend hi? servants, and get them every 

little comfort, which his house could produce, 

and the best medical advice the metropolis 

might afford. He was not that cruel and 

vulgar character Mr. Reed, shall I call him, 

no, rather thdit fellow* Reed represents him, 

• * This expression may be considered harsh ; but my 
H;andid readers will not think it so, from the informa- 
tioD that I was suddenly and unexpectedly called upon 
to pHj the last tribute of respect to the remains of a 
brother, whose body contained one of the most^liberal 
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from pp. 73> 74, voL ii. The facts I have 
related in my Memoirs, voL i. p. IS89 — 291. 

and affectionate souls, that ever emanated tromlHitj % 
and whom Mr. Reed had slurred, and endeavoured to 
disgrace, insiilted and libelled. We baried him at 
Seven Oaks, on the 11th of March, 1833. On tb6 
third of that month I read part of my^ Memoira to him, 
with which he was so well pleased that I w^nt for the 
remaitiing part of it from a professional i^entleman, who 
kindly and liberally, without fee offered to peruse it 
before it went to press, and read it ; with which he ex* 
pressed his Complete satisfaction. He smiled, and said 
in a low tone to Mrs. Bamett, Frank will be a preacher 
yet, as my mother said ; or words to that effect. In 
the evening he was talking about my reply and me, 
and in the day appeared sensibly impressed by the 
compassion of Goo, for restoring me to reason, and 
granting me snch a vigorous return an^|ncreasM#my i 
faculties. In the evening he was composed tfttswo- 
o^clock Mrs. Bamett gave him some toast and water, 
and he was as well, as it recarded his general healthy as 
he ever had been, although ne had an attack of the gout 
upon him for tlie last three days. He then said his pruj- 
ers ; a practice which he commenced about six weeks 
previous to his death ; about which time he bad aome 
serious conversation with roe on the unseen world, when 
he said he should commence and read the Bible for 
himself carefully, at his cottage at Cbiswick. He went ' 
to pleep, and at seven o^clock in the morning, when 
the servant took the tea to Mrs. Barnett, she looked 
at him and thought he seemed so comfortably asleep^ 
she would not wake him, till she looked again, whea 
she thought he breathed not; terror seized her: she 
sent immediately for me : he looked as if ^ Nature^s 
balmy restorer sleep,^^ was freeing him from pain, re- 
lieving his spirits, and recruiting his frame. 1 looked 
at him — he spoke not I and he appeared to breathe not. 
We sent for^r. Maton — he came-— he called for a glass, 
placed it to his mouth, and then calmly, in a low tone . 
said, *< Pogr and happy man he is gone !^' and added. 
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Mj mother arrived at my brother's, on the 
14tb of NoFember, 1816. I was removed 
OD the 17th, or 18th to his house. In the 
tveaing of that day my Mother was intro- 
iueed by my brother^ when he thought I 
WIS in a sufficient-^ttate of mind to see her, 
and from that night till December 28, she 
ilept in the same room with me ; Memoirs 
^olLibid. * All these, and the previous facts 
I can and will prove, if his conduct makes 
it necessary, in a court of justice, from three 
of my brotfaer'a servants who now live at 
Spring Gardens, and who alternately sat up 

itad remained with nbe all the time I was ill 
at Mr. Warburton's, and who have lived 
♦Ml my %lrother ever since March, 1811, 
when he took the Spring Gardens Hotel. 
How long have Mr. Reed^s servants been 
with hiiQ ? Does he and Mrs. Reed behave 
to them when ill as my brother did ? An old 
servant recommended to him by two of his 
members, Mr. and Mrs. Mann of Whitecha- 
pcl, who left some months since, and who 
now lives in the Commercial Road,and whose 
address Mr. Mann will give^ to any one, can 
satisfy the inquiries of any person who is 
itarehing for truth. 

But nonsense is added to injury ; for he 
says, p. 74, *^ It would have been well, ifj 
in Lefevre's weak state, they had thought 

how quietljr he matt baye breathed his loul into the 
aixkd% of hi« Creator, not even the bed-clothes di&- 
tuTbed. ' ^ 
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qf apprising him of his mother* s arrival 

prior to the interview/* yet at the con<- 

clusion of this sentence, he states that in my 

mother's eagerness '^ to embrace her beloved^ 

son, they forgot what was due to his ten-- 

der feelings. With high, but varying ^oap- 

tionsy they entered the room ; — ^Lefevre was 

not there /'' None but a madman could 

have written such a passage — ^none but a fool 

could have passed it over in six editions — 

and none but idiots can be amused by such 

productions. If I am mad, I manifest, how^ 

ever, a little more ^^ method in my mcut-- 

ness^' than he does. How could they '^ cm^ 

prise me qfher arrival if I was not there .*'* , 

This silly book was read by his jpople^f^dl.* 

as completely believed as the BiUe. Mis. 

Fenn told me before Mr. Bridgman, who 

was one of the oldest members of his church, 

that this was its effect And I believe that 

it was more read than the Bible by manjr of 

his people, not only on week days but on a 

Sunday. There is a clas^ of religionists who 

can swallow any thing ; like the old lady, 

who, when asked if she believed that Jonah 

was in the whale's belly three dajrs, s^id, 

" Believe ! yes indeed, I would have be- 

lieved was it written the whale had been in 

Jonah*s belly three daysJ^ The itemainder 

to p. 91, is equally fallacious, except the 

fact, that I did go down the Kent Road, and 

to Chatham ; which facts, of course, he heard 

in common with my friends. Little did 
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they think ^hen he was making inquiries 
after me, it was not out of any feeling of re- 
spect, but for a secret purpose^ to • register 
tome facts, that whether dead or alive, he 
might make up a fictitious book, to which 
he would give the name of " No Fiction.". 
The title was ** a capital bait for thepub* 
fie" although *^ it receives its own contra- 
ction in the very title page** as the acute 
reviewer in the Eclectic Review observes :* 
sod it has been greedily swallowed, not only 
ly a good many " lady-fish," but by a good 
many " Johnny Dorys," a good many stur- 
geon-heads and joltheads, as the author's 
y^ittMl, Mr. Cobbett would eall themj ye8< 
H loggerheads too. 

This reminds me of an anecdote I heard 
when young. A gentleman at £nares- 
oorou^h, who, like Douglas, is wonderfully 
conceited, and thinks himself very witty, 
was at Selby with some other of my towns- 
men, for a few w^eeks, in the local militia. 
fle wds an officer. One day before dinner, 
^^ proposed a walk. His brethren in arms 
complied, and they sallied forth. No c^oubt, 
preFious to this request, he had made up his 
mind to be very witty, should occasion of- 
fer; and if he could not see a good one, he 
^ould, no doubt, like Douglas, create one. 
But an excellent opportunity occurred. As 

•Review of No Fiction, Eclectic Review, New Se- 
'f«, vol. xiii. p. 276. 
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they were going over the bridge* a boy \^9M 
fishing. He appea^d a stupid, half-bred 
Yorkshire boy; and therefore was good^ 
game. Our local Douglas officer seized tb^ 
opportunity. He said to him, " What is 
tea fishing for my lad ?" " Out I can catch/' 
he answered. " Is tea fishing for Logger- 
headsj^^ he added, facetiously, smiling to his 
companions. " Hey, (said the lad,) will tea 
tack^t hedky This Dougk^ local oj^^eer 
was annoyed by our Knaresborough boys, 
crying out to him ever afterwards," Will 
tea tack' t heak.'' Reed has been fishiiig< 
for loggerheads, and he has found so many 
to " tach^t heaie^^^ that I find by yesXi&ftajf^s 
Herald, that he has not only re-baittoliis 
" No Fiction'' hook the seventh time; but 
has hooked " Martha" on another line to 
catch " gudgeons and small fry. ^* I won- 
der if the people will be " gudgeoned oat 

^ of their money" by this bait ! 

To shew identity beyond dispute. To 
shew how carcdiil Mr. Reed has been to 
" veil the parties concerned* from an un- 
profitable curiosity," (as he states in the 
preface,) in p. 89, yol. ii. " No Fiction," 
he prints verbatim^ with the' alteration of 

^ the initials only, the real hill my brother 

* 1 beg pardon, he perhaps means <o conTey, and 
perhaps will say he means, the ^^partiu anuemed in 
getting up,^^ his silly, scurrilous, ^indelicate and vile 
drama, in which are expressionfl that would cause tb^ 
repeater of them to be scouted off oar stage. 
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bad printed for me on January 7, 1817 ; and 
which was put in the window in every post 
town in England, ^see Memoirs, vol. i. p. 
BBSf) on that day, and again jn the April 
following ; and to insure identity, he puts 
in the vert/ place wliere this occurred. // 
ms at Chatham. The account of a ^< sheep 
looking me in the face," in p. 84, and my 
** watching the awful progress of rippling 
m(trSf^^ p. S^ipod meditating calmly and 
sedately a plunge through them ^^ into the 
lake that ever burneth," is not only too 
fioUsh, byt too impious for any one to 
dwell on, except those who have worked 
J))emselve9 up to the belief of an uncertain 
r^te of existence beyond -this/ and a ^^ No 
Hereafter," which would make a good title 
for another production of this Novel Asso- 
eiation. The real account of the awful 
^ghts which agitated my bosom, and de- 
pressed my soul at that period, will be found 
in my Memoirs, vol. i. pp. 281 — ^295. I 
^ever shall be able to record my gratitude 
to God, for his watchful care over me. He 
^s a spirit and knows all things. — Reed^ 
tremble ! , 

Chap, xx'iv. pp. 92—109. Page 92 ; 
"Early the following day, Mr. Ferry (my 
Wther,) with an attendant, arrived in a post- 
chaise,'' &c. This is a fact : but this atten- 
dant" as he calls him, was Mr. William 
Ewart, Wine-merchant of Swallow Street, 
Piccadilly, and Jertnyn Street, St. James's ; 

VOL^ II. 21 
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and the same gentleman alluded to before^ 
when I reGeived tjbe letter on the 1st of Jan- 
uary last, retatire to my pension. The re* 
mainder oif the statements^ to p. 96, is ideal* 
My mother was in bed when I got Home. 

From pp. 97*^104, is an account of a yisit 
he paid, whieh is sinnply a fact, as I hare 
stated in my Memoirs, vol. i. p. 296* But 
the whole of the dialogue is a fiction. And 
this may, in some mea«MP^, be gathered 
from his own account ; for he states, p. 9S, 
^^ The whole apparition instanjaneousljf 
reminded Douglas of some of Fuseli's uv^ 
earthly eoneepiionsJ' If he did then see 
axi *^ apparition ;'' if some of the ocoul^jipi!- 
ciety of '^ uaiearfcbly oeAGeptieos^' ^^ usniffe^ 
the imagination,'^ and gave to her "chimc^ 
ras, the character of substance and reality^'' 
by which his faculties of perception became 
bossified, and which gave to the elegant 
curtains in one of my brother's best 9ii^ 
ting roams the appearance of ^^ a piece 
of thick baize ;^' and if the terrors arising; 
from this ^^ apparition^' presented to Ais 
disordered imagination " thle raysof Ughl'^ 
which " streamed into'* the room, althou^ 

*^ AM. there was dark and distressing :** 

if he became so alarmed from what his ai* 
tendant ^m/ presented ^to bis view, wh» 
appeared, as from the Cyclops, to hare 
thrown, for a time, the " smoak v flame," 
" the lurid glare of heated coat,'' which 
was thq only time when the ^ features of 
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4his appariiiof^ «ouId be discriminoted ;''* 
and Which he, from his hmsiffj half-seen, 
bossified view, took for me !^ — \^ that any 
reason why he should say it was me ? when, 
from his own accodnt, he cannot give a ra- 
tional detail of either mty the room, or the 
iniertnewf/ 

la p. 09, he carries on his old, serpen- . 
tine, deceptive plan, of putting ii| asterisks 
ibr words too bad to be inserted. : 

The other conversation related, with my "^ 
mother, were I to .contradict it, the public 
could ooly havp my bare word for it, as my 
mother is dead ; and ^ven if Me were living, 
A^ testimony, would be very questionable ; 
I iecause, in either case, nature would dictate 
dknee or eantradieiion. However, she ^ 
has passed into the world of spirits, and, with ' 
many others, is waiting the arrival of the 
Key. Andrew Reed's to escort it to the judg- 
iReot-aeat, to take its trial for offences com- 
mitted in the flesh. 

Page 104, he gives an account of my leav- 
ing a second time : which I did, but the 
^^^asans he states for my leaving, are not 
<^Qly false, but shame/ul; as he again casts 
(ome groundless and infamous reflections on 
^y brother. The real account will be found 
Jn my Memoirs, vol. i. pp. 294, 295. Sure- 
ty Mfi Reed has no right to assume Suctions, 
^nd then reas^^n on them (or rather declaim, 

•No FiclioP, vol. ii. pp. 98, 99. 
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for them is no solid reasoning in his book,) 
as facts. It is of but little conseqaenee 
whether the remainder of the aceoant, to 
the end of the chapter be true or false^ 

Chap. xxv. pp. 109 — 127. Page 109, he 
commences, ," Lefevre was not dead/'. Ne*! 
he is not dead, Andrew Reed ! Altliougb 
you and your publisher, have killed him $ 
brought him to life again ; exalted him, and 
degraded him ; given him the sacrament at 
one time, and at another, poinred red hot 
lead to the bottom of his soul ; just as it 
would best answer your purposes. No ! ha 
is not dead ; — but he is still alire — ^aliire to 
the injures which have been^ne to his dm- 
i«£tar ! — aliye to meet ^^dfew Eeed ali)^ 
bar of ihfR public J* or any, other bcstWf* 
Reed likes^ so that we have a few witnesses. 

From pp. lOd, 110. he makes me leaye 
my little nephew, and go to Kensington, aiod 
from thence to Staines. Here he is right 
again. He says, I " started and/rowneiy 
expecting I was pursued.'^ But (however) 
a smiling, grateful, well known face instantly 
dispelled my alarm. It was the face of my 
protege, John Graham. I really thought we 
had lost Jcrimny. We have heard nothing of 
him for a long while ; so then we must now 
have a little talk with Johnny and especially 
as we have got partly over the farce : — ^But 
I have made a mistake, it is a pantomime; 

* Memoirs, roL ti. p« 55. 
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and see how well Jx)hnny performs in this 
difficult part to please; for a pantQininie 
eaa never please unless the beholder is half 
drunk, or reduced to second idiocity. How* 
ever,, we proceed. There appears a slight 
mistake here ; he docs not say it was John- 
ay, but "Jt was the face of his protege, 
John Graham.'^ I wonder where Johnny 
was? Yet although it was only Johnny's 
&ce, I shook his hand in silence. What 
w extraordinary thing ! " Shoak his hand 
in siience /" But " young Graham still >?ar- 
^ an CLsking eye on me." What does our 
author mean by this ? I do not perlectly 
understand him. WoUaston says, there is 

rKhngtCage in action; but this writer has 
introduced another kind of language in his 
«^ork. A language which I do not compre- 
I^nd, and hope is equally as mysterious to 
all MY readers. 

In p. 107, vol. 1. he obscrres, *•' Douglas 
said, Farewell my dear Charles, and then 
iookhig. with so/tened affectionyV- &c. and 
now he says, " Young Graham fixed an ask- 
ing tyeJ'^ Let Mr. Reed explain himself. 

From this page to 112, is a continuation 
of the dialogue : — a complete fabrication ; 
for John Graham, although frequently intro- 
duced, is quite unkno\yn to me ; nor does it 
<^arry probability on the first blush of it. 
^bis pantomimic, heterogenous drama is 
badly got up. Page 111, he makes Johnfiy 
exclaim " Mr. Lefevre, you are goings 
VOL. XI. 21* 
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you tre going to leat>e us! You are not 
going to leave us again, are you ?*' Now to 
liave got up the thing any way properly, 
Johnny ought to have been mentioned in 
my former illness. But although he was 
passed over by mistake in my first illness, 
surely when he was mentioned in page 106, 
107y where it is stated ^^ a young persoq had 
seen me near Kensington ;'' the conversa- 
tion between Johnny and myself, from p. 
110, 111, ought to have come in there, and 
especially as the reader must naturally be 
surprised that this young person alluded to 
did not go and communicate the intelligence 
to my friends. This, beyond any thing, 
shews the work is written by two hattds: 
Perhaps they took alternate chapters; so 
that when they came to compare notes, they 
found Johnny had been passed over too 
slightly in p. 106, 107, so they gave three 
pages to him at the beginning of the 25th 
chapter. But why did they not strike out 
tho^e few words in pages 106, 107? If John- 
ny had come on the stage, and said he had 
seen me, does the reader think the audience 
would have let him go away without telling 
more particulai;s. This perhaps was sug- 
gested by the inspectors of the work. This 
clashing and jumbling joint dramatic pro- 
duction of Mr. & Mrs. Reed, will remind 
the, reader of the words that passed betw^n 
Beaumont and Fletcher ; when composing 
one of their plays they met to compare notes, 
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which they had filled in from a plan pref4- 
ously laid down. When Beaumont read hi6 
part, be says, " Now for the king !" Fletcher 
«aid, « Why, I have got him /" " Have 
you," said Beaumont, " I have got him and 
killed htm ! then you must strike out your 
part about him !" " No, I can't, all of it, it 
M so good.^^ « Why then put a little bit 
in." So this appears to be the case with 
John Graham. Perhaps Johnny was Mrs. 
Reed's child {an illegitimate one truly,) 
fcut the Rev. Andrew Reed just brought him 
in at the end of the chapter, while Mrs. Reed, 
Mlhe beginning, gives us a fuller account. 
Soon after I had got away Trom Johnny y I 
i^fflp on the coach, and am set down at 
Staines, from whence I wander, like Cain, 
ynlil p. WSy I am wonderfully led on to 
Bagshot-heath, and met by a woodman, the 
result of which providential meeting is de- 
tailed to the end of the chapter, p. 127. 
Before I read " No Fiction,^' I must observe 
that I never heard of either the Bagshot- 
heath woodman, or any other woodman, or 
»ny interview at all leading tO' it. This 
character — the widow at Quebec — Graham, 
old and j^oung — Dr. Mills, — Deacon, — ^Wil- 
son, — ^Wallis, — Jones, &c. and all relatmg 
to them is fictitious. The originals and the 
portraits had no existence, except in the 
Wonderful and generetic imaginations of Mr. 
«nd Mrs. Reed. The woodman I believe is 
perfectly understood to be from the pen of 
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Mrs. Reed ^ for Mr. Reed, were he to ploci 
for a hundred years, could not produce so 
line a drawn portrait as Mrs. Reed has done 
of the* woodman. He mzy put his name 
to it, as heing all written bjf himself j bu|;^ 
nobody will believe it. In &ct, lhi« cha>9i6-»" 
ter, anct oth€r descriptive parts, are talked 
oT in moat of the fainiiies where the Holmes'^ 
visit (I have a few friends who visit-'now 
and then where theyliavc been,) as coming 
from the pen of Mrs. Reed, who, with her 
sister, are considered the two female lumi- 
naries of the -age ; at least so thinks the edi* 
tor of the Evangelical Magazine ; for when 
reviewing some tracts Mrs. R. translated in 
May, 1822, the sagacious friend obs^rviss 
^^it was sufficient to say that they eaoike 
from the pen of the vAfe of the Rev. An- 
drew Reed.'^ Those who imagine that 
Reed has any claim to the descriptive parts, 
" alas, will find that it is all imaginary V as 
the •* eood parts'^ were written by his wife 
— the bad and the worse by himself. I can- 
didly irllow that the story of the woodman's 
cottage, and his family at Bagsbot-heath, is 
one of the best and most interesting parts of 
the chain of deceptive events in the novel, 
without, however, the smallest foundation 
in fact, at least, as to my individual history. 
It was undoubtedly made for dramati9 efiect, 
and to carry the assumption of noble and 
generous feelings in the writers. But how 
often are such feelings better described than 
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brought into the habit and praetiee of the 
life. This remark ib yerifie(l,iD the descrip- 
tion and habits of the writers of this novel. 
Was generosity ever coDspicaous in the con- 
Awt p£ the Rev. Audrew Reed ? Did ha 
<^ diaeorer a grateful return of feeling 
towards his parents, or friends for any kiod- 
•raa bestoived opon him ? I>o the writers of 
wi tale admire simplicity, openness, and 
honesly of character ? Do they visit the cot- 
tar's poor ? Yes, they may ; but is it not 
lo give away tracts which are paid for bj 
the public ? Is Mrs. Reed's household form- 
ed afl«- this model— .-claan, neat, the abode 
of comfort, and not mingled with display, 
or a ialae attempt at show and magnificence ? 
Such questions I shall not pretend to resolve. 
I^ the visitors at Cheshunt observe, if they 
please, the direful contrast. 

Chap, xxvi.pp. 187 — 145. Thisch^ter, 
aimmences by observing that " the respect- 
fol, generous, and even delicate treat- 
"leni received at the woodman's cottage for 
wme time engaged my thoughts," fitc. To 
rover his fictions, he then impiously brings 
in Providence. " The fbovidsmtial inter- 
fa-enee he had witnessed, however, gave 
^'Mh to some slight acts of reflection," 
Tbis must be evidently a mistake; for tl 
whole of his narrative Is to shew that I w 
''^rwhelmed with reflection. Perhaps tl 
'uder may say, stop your hand ; but if the 
■re " not aheady wearied with his" fob 
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ties aad fabrications, I have id entreat iheii^ 
patience for a few minutes loneer, proixijs* 
ing to despatch the remainder of my review 
with as small a number of observations as 
possible, and I will only print those parlai 
which are glaring untruths, and which are 
inserted to reflect improperly on me and tny 
brother. In fulfilment of this pledge, I b^ 
leave to state^ that the remainder of this 
chapter is without any foundation in truths 
except thefact^oi my enlisting for a soldier, 
as stated in p. 129. I did enlist, and sailed 
to a dUtant land. To this I was driven 
by the withdrawment of reason for a time, 
or by its expulsion to the. occupancy, of the 
'^ chimeras of the imagination,'^ arising from 
the charge he had. brought against me. 
Which, by continually working on the brain 
for six years, had by its collision destroyed 
some of its tenderest fibres, and weakened 
their energies. 

The minute detail given in this chapter, 
appears designed by the writer to giveyV/// 
proof of identity , and from that^ to insure 
the confidence of his readers, and to gain 
popularity to his succeeding fictions. The 
real narorative (wliich I should think will be 
thought not only more true but more reason-- 
able) by myself, i^om the time I enlisted to 
the time I landed at Quebec, will, be found 
in my Memoirs, vol. i. pp. 295 — 299. 

Chap, xxvii. pp. 145 — 162. The whole 
of this chapter, for the<reasons stated, is a 
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fietiom As, however, in p. 146, he. give*. 
a ledter^ as genuinCy from me, and dates it, 

" Otf Cape Breton, on board the ," and 

L pots a €Uish instead of the ship^'a name ; by 
f v^hich deceptum, he well knew he should 
I %oid Jast the credulity of a new species of 
; readers which he has created by his novel, 
I and so insure a good sale for his next fiction. 
I Which appears to have so far operated, that 
he has run out the account of his sister \ 

\ " Martha,'^ by the advertisement, to the 
same length as my narrative, although there ' 

were no incidents in her life wbrth relating ; * ' 

fin* Martha scarcely possessed the /acuities 
of a common mind. It is true she was { 

pious and affectionate. But even her piety 
and her affection had no distinct marks, to 
make any impression. I am bound, how- 
ever, to notice part of this letter ; and espe*.. 
eially as he* has given another yrow me to 
John Graham, p. 152, as from " The Gulf 
of St^ LaivrencCy on board the — — ,^' re* 
taining the dash as in the former instance, 
and for a similar purpose. I hereby declare 
Ihem both to be false. If they are not, let 
}.im produce the originals. But I can prove 
{hem false from his letters in my possession. 
,* lid as one witness is sufficient, if the wit- 
ness's testimony is credible ; and if he ^ 
stands high with the party appealed to, I 
think the friends of the Rev. Andrew Reed 
will admit, that the real testimony of the Rev. 
Andrew, against the fictitims acpou7\t^ 
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which he intended to impoefe ^' as ttutfa/^ 
is the very best testimony I can offer. 

In my Memoirs, vol. i. p. 330, in a lettei 
to me, September 14, 1818, he says, ^'I 
have been just informed that you are at 
Chatham ; is it true ? I can scarcely think it 
is. / have long been hoping for a letter ; 
but have been disappointed :'' aud again, 
in a second letter to me there, of September 
23, 1818, p. 331, he ^ys, ^< I did fear, frc^m 
not having received a letter from you^^ ^^^ 
Now although the publication of his real let* 
ters does not prove he did not send me oth^f 
letters which he has printed ; yet when he 
prints letters as having been sent from me 
to himself and other persons as such ; if he 
cannot j9ro</t<ce those letters which he pro- 
fesses to have in his possession, I think this 
inability will throw a ^' black cloud*^ over 
the whole, which I pronounce to be forge- 
ries. In the quotations from my Memoirs^ 
he tacitly acknowledges the fact ; because, 
had he received a letter from me fron^ 
" Cape Breton,^^ surely he ought to have 
informed my family of it immediately, an^ 
not have let them wait, in anxious suspense.] 

Mr. Reed does not give the letters I wn 
to Mr. Palmer, to my mother, to my unclij 
or to Wallis ; and the reason he gives 
printing those /to Douglas and John Grahamij 
is, because 1^ the letters written to the t\ 
last named persons are so descriptive oj 
my sentiments and disposition, at tl 
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tioe;'^ and be professedly leaves out "« 
tmple of paragraphs, only^* because they 
" notice tfven/* already described in the nar- 
I rative.'^* But the reader will perceive in a 
f tnoment that the only reason why they were 
^taitd in the first instance, and published 
in the second, was to pu£f himself off. He 
would degrade a city to exalt himself; or 
niake a world to display his vanity. Like 
the worlds, we used to blow out of the balls 
of pipes, in Yorkshire, made of soap and 
Water, and which by the first blast, are re^ 
daced to. their original noxious qualities 
«nd sttttstances ; so will it be with his cre- 
ated world: 

^^ Now a bubble bursts, and now a world. ''^ 

J'or here is vanity, nothing but vanity in 
these two suppositious letters, " v^hich are 
so descriptive of my sentiments at this 
time.'' Even the " boys of the village" in 
Yorkshire, would in a moment blow his 
fetion and himself away, with a " pufi*-— 
poff— puff;'' for instead of his being a 
"lump of piety," as elegantly described by 
Mr. Wilks, which is firm, solid and beauti- 
^1, he is like our Yorkshire bubbles, made 
of soap and water, which appear for a mo- 
ment, in the beams of the sun, of many 
colours, yet the gentlest breath of truth 
'educes them to their original insignificance. 

* No Fiction, to), ii. p. 146. 
VQX. II. 22 
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But let us see how modestly he speaks 
5f himself. Recolbct his " motto ," "We 
are young j let us be modest ;" " No Fic- 
tion," vol. i. p. 52. Alas ! is not even this 

motto a fiction ? /% t\ 

In my letter he writes for me, " O Doug- 
las ! my folly has caused those, who were 
most fit for friemtship, gradually to for- 
sak^ me ; but you will not be of that num- 
ber. Let me have the consolation of think- 
ing, that I have one friend left to me ; and 
that that friend is he whom of all others / 
have- loved, p. 146. Here is nonsense and 
truth in the same sentence^ for he makes 
me say to himself, all " who were most Jit 
for friendship had gradually forsaken me/' 
Ergo, he was not Jit for friendship ; which 
he has fully verified ! 

Page 147, he pute in asterisks again, to 
answer and cawy on his deceptive plan. 

Page 148, he begins another paragraph 
about himself; and that his readers nriay 
notice those parts particularly j he invaria- 
bly begins with an interjection, and closes 
himself iiki with a mark of admiration^ (!) 
or else it is made to precede him, like the 
Lord Mayor's sword-bearer, to attract at- 
tention, and to generate reverence and fear ! 
"Ah,! Douglas, though I have so long 
neglected your friendship, it is still natural 
to me to tell yo\x all I feeV^ Again, p-, 
149, "O Douglas ! I am imparadised now, 
compared with what 1 felt under the w^eight 
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of guilt unwashed away !" Hallo ! I thought 
we had lost the sword-bearer, he got behind 
with the footmen. I suppose it was ^^ on 
the sly," to hear what people thought of 
him, and talk of him with his new clothes 
on. Douglas had better disguise himself in 
some of Martha's eaps and- petticoats, if he 
wants to know how " Martha*^ takes ; — ^I 
dare say she will only turn out linsey-wool- 
sey. Again, p. 146, " Douglas! — It is 
only when I think of this that I shed tears 
of bitterness and gallP^ On this occasion 
the sword-bearer took his place behind ; 
but he seems to have knocked some person 
down, as we have a ** place where some on^ 
should be ;" which he has filled up with a 
dash ! I^erhaps it was one who was taken 
ill in consequence of the nasty tears of 
^^ gall and bittemessy^^ rnnnihg down the 
cheek. What elegant metaphors clothe his 
ideas ! ^^ Tears of galP' would make a snake 
" throw up,'^ another simile which he beau- 
tifully uses. Again ; but now he makes me 
quite ccj/a/ic-^nay, worse — what! — what! 
— hear him — what does he say now ! Ibid. 
" Douglas f my beloved Douglas !" I wish I 
had him in Yorkshire, and an ash stick, I 
would " beloved" him. Again, p. 151, 
he commences another paragraph ; but the 
sword-bearer is absent, so his place is filled 
in by one of my Lord Mayor's gentlemen ; 
but he is rather crooked ; however, he at- 
tracts attention^ and " does well to set 
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off opposite characteristic'' beauties. ^' O 
Pouglas, ^hall I fiever see your faoe^ajnin ?" 
And again, same page, ^^ But indeed Doxjg^ 
LAS, I was not myself then." We have 
lost sword-bearer, gentleman, and aU, this 
time. But there he is standing btfore in- 
stead of after the word " But 5*' see him, 
" I was !" This I think is prttty well in a 
letter to himsel£ In it however he has in- 
serted two sentences, on purpose to carry 
on his deception, and by it gives full evi- 
dence of his ^^ artful sophistry." 

In p. 150, he inakes me to {acknowledge 
to have ruined a poor Wilson j or some one 
to answer to him. This is false ; it is only 
iput in to give scope and confidence for con- 
tinuance to the idle romance ; all of wUck 
is a complete fabrication. 

In p. I52f he makes me say to him, 
^' Let me have also your correspondence Ui 
me. You will find it either at my lodg- 
ingSj or at my uncle*Sy with my other pa- 
pers ;" which was created to remove doubts 
and su3^ions in the mind of the reader, as 
to the possession of his letters to me from 
the commencement of oiir friendship ; un- 
less he had kept copies, which is not regular 
among common friends ; but he is an un- 
common one. His Lordship had quite es- 
caped my notice when he was getting out 
of his carriage, until one of his gentlemen 
gave me a nudge. Page 152, therefore, as 
a friend, I say, " How / conclude on your 
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renewed friendship. You will not with- 
hold it — tmt/ dear Doitolas ?'' 

The reader will see that I do not say- 
much to Johnny about Douglas, although my 
kiier takes twelve^pages in print What a 
hmg one it must have been in manuscript ! 
• However, I do give Douglas a bit of a lift, 
' so that he has no reason to complain of me 
^ for entirely neglecting him. " See as 
much as you can of Mr. Douglas ; you 
cannot priz§ his society too highly.^' I 
wonder if he ever turned the back of his 
ehair to Johnny, at Cheshunt, when he \yas 
visiting him there \ I have heard it reported 
he was so polite to some young ladies who 
called upon him. I do not mean at the 
Cheshunt %Snniversary^ in 1819, or 1820; 
when himself and his wife came to London, 
at ten o'* clock of the morning of that day^ 
to avoid his religious friends, and '^ save his 
bacon !" I conclude this chapter in his own 
words, p. 1,61, *' These letters require no 
comment. ^^ 

Chap, xxviii. xxix. pp^ 190 — ^203, Is an 
account of me on my landing at Quebec, — 
proceeding to Montreal — meeting with a 
missionarj — then with a widow — my visit- 
ing her in the suburbs, &c. all of which is 
a mere fiction of the brain j except the con- 
tinuation of the simple fact's which he has 
inserted to insure identity. 

I did go to Canada^ but I went no fur- 
ther. See my Memoirs, vol. i. pp. 317 — 
VOL. n. 28* 
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320 ; whereiti is a copy of what was written 
on the backs of my letters by the postmaster 
at Kingston. I went no further than Que- 
bec. 

It is true I met with a missionary preach- 
er there, who happened to be an old s<diool- 
fellow of mine at York, and who from a 
recognition of me, wai partly the cause of * 
my writing home ; see Memoirs, vel. i. pp. • 
308, 309. He is deserving of dl the delin- 
eation given of him, as he is like his Divine 
Master, humane, kind and active, |*reach- 
ing whenever and wherever opportunity 
afiorded, and expansively benevolent with- 
al, as, like Jesus, ^^ he would have all men 
to be saved." To shew that his faith is 
not barren, he tries all means to persuade 
all men to, bp reconciled to God, who is the 
Falher of us all, and ^' desires not the deadJi 
o( one sinner, but rather that all should turn 
from their wickedness and live."' Did Mr. 
Reed know my friend Hicks was a Wes- 
leyan missionary ? They are the most con- 
sistent missionaries ; for they go to " seek 
and to save those that are lost." But there 
can be no odcasion for all this bustle, if the 
elect are sure to be saved. It is no wonder 
some of the Calvinistic preachers scarcely 
disturb a hair when preaching, and look to 
their annual holidays with more glee than a 
schoolboy. They will never kill themselves 
by preaching. And why should they? 
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They might as well go smoothly on, as4hey 
aire sure to be saved at last ! 

But if I did not go to jkont^^, yet it 
may be said, there must be some trutb 
about the widow. She must have lived at 
or near Quebec, as^ I did not go beyond that 
place. I beg leave to aaaore my readers, 
that it is alt fiction about her, and likewise 
[* thd beautiful verbal descri{>tions, as may 
easily be aseertained by any one, who has 
been to that part of the globe. It is all 
very pretty, but there is not a word of truth 
in it. 

But the very ccmimeneement of the ac- 
count relative to the widow, destroys its 
validity. In p. ^167, vol. ii. he b^ins by 
'stating, ^' At a small distance from the 
suburbs of the town there was a sweet little 
nook formed. In this very f^ook I found 
the widow. This carries deception on the 
very front of it, because every one who is 
acquainted with the military regulations in 
Canada, knows, that it is death for any sol- 
dier to pass into, or beyond the suburbs 
without an escort. If they got so far, the 
transit to the American States is so easy, 
that^ there would be more desertions than 
there ar^. And all the " nooks*^ in the 
suburbs are filled with " strange women,'* 
as, it is an honour to the magistrates of Que- 
bec (and the neglect in London a disgrace, 
an infamous disgrace to its magistrates and 
parish officers) that they force, all these 
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kind of women into these *^ nooks^" and U 
they come but \^ithin the boundaries of the 
town, they would be sentenced to tveelvc 
months hard labour in prison. A pretty 
place for me to visk the widow ! What a 
<^ nook /" What a « nook P' Why did not 
the Rev* A. Reed and l^is wife look over 
their Gslzetteer, and give an old soldier, a 
Chelsea pensioner a shilling for some infor- 
mation relative to the military regulations 
in Canada, before they sent out their noa- 
sensical stu£f? My Memoirs contain, the 
sinjple truth at this period, vol. i. pp. 299 
—313. 

Chap. xxx. p. 190. Mr. Reed's drama 
opens with a scene at Montreal, where '^ orke 
letter. was presepted to him.'' With what 
emotioB did I seize it ! (stoordbearer.) I 
had six ; and it was at Quebec, See Me^ 
moirs, vol. i. pp. 313 — 317. He says it was 
presented to me by the person who had the 
charge of the letters, and it was the hand- 
writing of my uncle ; (my brother.) My 
brother's letter was sent to the major at 
Kingston, and by him to the officer of the 
detachment at Quebec, who gave it me him- 
self. " Your brother lias this day written to 
ypii; likewise to the Major. As the letters 
go through the house of Cox and Greenwood, 
you will most probably get yours through 
the Major." Mrs. Barhett's letter to me, 
Memoirs, voL i. p. 320. " I write by this 
mail to Major — :-." My brother's, letter 
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«o me^ ibid. p. 317. Mr. Reed says, "It 
^ms only a reproach for my conduct. I 
burst the seal — ^It contained an order for 
tkirit/ pounds, and ran as follows." Then 
|from pp. 191 — 192, is a letter given as a 
'real one by Mr. Reed as from my brother, 
which gives a specimen of his vulgar style, — 
the character of his associates, — ^the depra- 
vity of his taste, and traces of the origin from 
which he sprung. It is in harmony witi» 
the previous delineatiori of my brother, 
whom Mr. Reed has endeavoured to de- 
grade. Never was there a man, however, 
more opposite to the description of uncle 
Perry than my brother. Of this, Mr. Reed 
was fully sensible. He flatly denied the 
delineation as intended for him. 

I will briefly shew that the facts are so 
minutely given, that transpired between my 
brother and me, in " No Fiction," that 
every one must know that it was meant /or 
my brother y while the painting is of a cast 
more malignant than any that ever issued 
from the pen of the most scurrilous and Grub 
Street author. Those who were not ac* 
qaainted with him, and those who were will 
excuse the minuteness of detail, that I may 
fully demonstrate the identity of character 
marked 4»ut by the events which character- 
ize this more than disgraceful novel. 

In p. 70, vol. ii. " No Fiction,*' Mr. Reed 
says, ^' The uncle (Mr. Perry) determined 
on carrying him to his owii residence. That 
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residence was a tavern in the neighbour 
hood of the city*" It was my brother 
had me removed from my Jodgiogs (see 
Warburton's letter, voL^ii. p. 228, to b 
house, and that bouse was the Spring Gardi 
Hotel and Tavern, Mr. Reed states, p. ' ^ 
vol. ii. that my mother arrived at her bro- 
ther's, (Mr. Perry's.) My mother did a^ 
rive, but then it was at her son Roktft 
and my brother's, who has kept the Sprinj 
Gardens Hotel ever since 1 8 1 1 . My motber 
has no brother. She had one who ^vas a 
farmer, and who died in 1799. She had no 
other relation except my brother and myselfi 
in London. 

Page 92, vol. ii. he states, that " Early 
the following day, Mr. Perry with an attea- 
dant arrived in a postchaise^' at Chatham. 
My brother and Mr. Ewart did fetch JW, 
from Chatham, as related^ Memoirs, voLifc 
p. 257. 

Page 97, vol. ii. Mr. R>5ed states^ be called 
and saw me at my uncle's. Mr. Reed did 
call and saw me at my brother% as I can 
prove by four witnesses now in the house. 

And Mr. Reed in these pages 191, 1^^? 
not only states that I received a letter from 
Mr. Perry, my uncle, but .absolutely tmjpwtf 
a fictitious one on the public, in which, from 
his jore-suppositions, knowing the liberality 
^f my brother, He puts in this sentence,"^ 
send you an order for £^0, say notbiog 
about it." 
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1 These references are given, that the read- 
i ePmay see not only the intention of the 
writer, pointing directly to my hrothei" ; so 
Lmlnutely that any person who knew the 
raautie^, could in a moment trace the indivi* 
( dual. But it is only those who knew him, 
I could be aware of the shameful, distorted 
' alid scurrilous caricature. Strangers to hint, 
i Mr.' Reed's congregation, and those who 
gare credence to him as to an oracle, (for 
he pretends to give a real delineation of 
character, and real letters and only assumes 
fictitious names) must have fomaed from 
this description, and the di^usting letter 
created by Mr. Reed, that he was » low, 
vulgar, rude and ignorant man. I will not 
tire the reader by quotations, only the fol- 
lowipg so evidently shews the secret depra- 
vity of the writer, that I cannot refrain from, 
inserting it. " But Mr. Perry was never- 
troubled with any little scruples ij/* deli- 
cacy. He was (f man of rough matinera, 
gross perceptions, and positive opinions. If 
people saw with him, why they were right, 
and good for something ; if they did not, 
thet/ were fools, and he could not help it;" 
vol. ii. p. 70. But I cannot refrain Aom 
noticing the following': " Mr. Perry unable 
to sympathize with them, &c. declared, ' ' 
would not pass the threshold to seek h 
again ;' " vol. ii. p. 105,* The last line 
puts in inverted commas, as if he heard h 
declare it himself. 
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In contradictioo to all thk, I can truly 
say, that my brother, I understood (for how 
eould I judge when in a »tat^ df derange- 
ment ?) treated me with the uttnost atten- 
tion snd kindness; and no man could be^ 
more anxious for the welfare of a brother'^ 
happiness and comfort^ than he was for 
mine. But the testimony of my mother^s^ 
letters ; Mr. Walton's, and Mr. Warbar- 
ton's ; persons of the .greatest veracity and 
integrity, will be taken by the public, in 
preference to Mr. Reed*s dramatic fictions. 
See my Memoirs, vol. i. pp. 313, 315, 316, 
328, voL ii. p. 229. 

The integrity of Mr. Reed is falsified hy 
his lettei^ to Mrs. Barnett, containing the 
denial of himself, as the author of ^^ No 
Fiction.^' He insinuates, as if he had 
been to the •Authors to know who they 
meant ; and that he had full authority to 
say, the Authors did not mean uncle Perry 
as for my brother, Memoirs, vol. i. pp. 383> 
384 ; and in that very letter, throws not only 
the authorship, but the development of the 
characters upon me ; while my brother came 
to the knowledge of the work, and that he 
was described in it under the fictitious 
name of Mr. Perry, through one of Mr. 
Reed's own hearprs, who is brother-in-law 
to Mr, Brooks, and from whom there is a 
letter in my Memoirs, vol. i. p. 358. 

Facts are better than surmise, and far pre- 
ferable to his cunning and sophistry, I will 
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tiierefore state a fad to put it beyond dis- 
pute. In Mayor June, 1820, Mr. Hubbock 
met Mr. Rickards, a friend of my brother's, 
with whom he had been intimate twenty 
je$r3j then of London, but now of New- , 
aiarkety at, I belie(ve, Saxmundham, or some 
|dace in Suffolk. A conversation eame up, 
itlative to my brother and me ; when il/n 
Bubbock told Mt. Rickards^ not only of 
the work, but also related that my character 
^as, drawn under the disguise of Lefevre, 
and my brother's under that of Mr. Perry. 
Mr. Rickards made my brother acquainted 
with it. It was the first time that he had 
heard of it. But the ti^rgiversation, insensi^ 
bility and folly of Mr. Reed is more fully 
apparent in the shameful attempt to throw 
the odium upon me, as if connected with 
him in the authorship. No feeling or hon- 
ourable mind could have descended to such 
meanness, and his vituperous pen must add, 
« that the treatment which I had called 
harsh frwn my brother,'' when I had always 
spoken to him of my brother in terms of' 
approbation, for his kindi^ess. The attempt 
by this confidential communication to en- 
rage the already too indignant feeling against 
me, from the supposition that if I was not 
the author, that yet I had furnished acnmo- 
niouft materials to the author, wiU be so 
evident to the reader, and displays so much 
diabolical cunning, that I feel myself at afcas 
for words to express my contempt »r nis 
vol. 11. «3 
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laeftnness Mid (tegradation; for fae saailes, 
and -stoops, and descends, and crouches,-^ 
and like a serpent by a variety of folds, 
w6ttld entwistand poison all the sources and 
opnneximis which form the bonds and the 
happiness of domestic .pleasute. like the 
snail, howeTor h^ lesrres the marks of his 
route, creeping as he goes, giving proo& to 
ti^e world, of his sdiuhness, falsehood and 
disgusting vanity. 

My readers will have seen my brother is 
now no more : nomoifes^ ma9» would desire 
to make a pn^t of the dead, and to.puff him- 
sfelf off through them to gain the praise of 
the living. I will therefore only add, that 
up to the day of my brother's death, he Mt 
no indignaHon at Mr. Reed, as, after he 
wrote that letter to Mrs. Barnett, he con* 
sidered him as deficient of both truth and 
manhood ; a reptile basking in the rays of 
the sun, and boirowing its rays to give col- 
ouring to its form, yet feeding on insects, for 
the gratification of his taste, and the corrupt- 
ed taste of those with whom he is connected. 

Having made these remarks, I shall not 
say any more relative to my late brother, 
except requesting the reader to peruse his 
letters to me in my Memoirs, vol. i. p. 315, 
and compare them with p. 191 and 192, 
none of which were intended- for the public 
eye ; but which I have printed verbatim, 
(as any one may see the originals) that my 
readers from them may jud^e ^ho is the 
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vu^€ir mathf my lirotber or Andrew Reed. 
Perhaps the reader will have been befiire- 
haad with me in saying, *^ Whttt a vain fool 
Reed is, even in tiie letter of tM man he 
lepr^Dts as so contemptible and loiy, he 
puts himself in. This passage i pointed out 
to my brother about two months ago^ when 
he was much.smused ; <<•/£// hut Bovblab. 
I think he's good Jbr something ; though 
h?d be no oompariaon better, i/it wcu^nt 
for his reUgionJ^ fFpr the appearance 
only of it, he sfaooM hare said.] Your true, 
uode, Thomas Perry.* The reaaiJiider of 
this ebapten is like himtelf, a compound of 
trarii and rubbish; howBver th6 reader 
should notice that he states my fineaid Hiolos 
^iook a seal from his watch^eh«fa and gare 
me/^ p. 20L Perhaps Mr. Hieks may re- 
tarn ia a ^ort time, when he will ask Mr. 
Seed who gave him this information. 

Chap, icxxi. p. dpi*-^!?, is a ecmtinua- 
tion of his fiction, yet in some parts of it, he 
has brought his serpentine cunning into 
action again to gain implicit oonftdenoe. 9, 
^04^ he makes me say to the ship — ^^ Fas^r, 
fiister, faster!^' and pats the 9Word4)earer 
again at the end of the third faster to attract 
attention. This remiivds me of my younger 
days when we used to ride the wood^ hoinse, 
and because he would not move we used to 
whip him. I think the whip would be use- 
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fully and scripinnlly applied to Heed. "A 
whip for the horse, a bridle for the ass, Ml 
a rod for the faoPs back ;" Prov. xxvi. 
3. Why he is a bigger fool than Silly Sam- 
my, the Miller, near Knaresborough, wtoj 
flogged himself on the eveDing of the nwr- 
ket-^ay, near Grimble Crag, ashewisgoiog 
home, because he spent fourpcdce for a tank- 
ard of ale« He was whipping himself, and 
absolutely had tied himself to a tree, m 
continued flogging and crying out, " Wiltt 
ever spend fourpence agean Sammy, wilt r 
ever apend fourpence agean.'' He "caps 
Sammy, as they would say, in YoAshire. 
The historical reader will have brougfct to 
his recollection, the words of the greatDuw 
of Marlborough, after he had been listeokc 
to anything very foolish, or reading anj* 
thing very ridiculous, who used gravely tt 
sajr, Silly— «illy-^lly ! He is awitchagaioj 
wizard I mean ; for in p. 208, he makes m 
think of Chatham, and from thence »; 
thoughts fly to Seven Oaks, and makes me 
exclaim " I will never marry !" 

Page 209, Jje makes me, on landing, h«»1 
ten to Douglas, at whiqh very time," wf| 
attention was arrested by the tolling of m 
great bell of St. Paul's, at the funend of 
Princess Charlotte, and the surrottnAog 
CHURCHES, as by sympathy repeated the 
heavy tones ;V not the bbils but the 
"churches.'* Why this is worse dian 
<< dancing Iambs.'' I wcmder if the cburebesi i 
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as by syn^thy waited if ike pjUBOoession. 
IVhat a .cLApPEa St. Paul's .fc|ell must iiav^ 
that I ^ouid hear it at Quebec : where I ^was 
in Noycmher, 1817. I did 4xat reJUim tip 
September, 1818; aqe Memoiq^ ir^. ,i; )p. 
328—331. or. 

" No Fiction,*' p. 210, hcmakeis me hes- 
itate about ^oing to X)oi^las, however J go; 
" No Fiction,'' p. 211, and confideni^e ,w^ 
restored and affection exchanged ;" I won- 
der Douglas had not answered ^ Jett^r X 
never sent; " No Fiction," p. &12. See 
his real letters in Memoirs vol. i. p. 33 1-* 
333, ^rom which the reader will see that ao 
far from " my presenting .«M<^e(/* ^(? Aim, 
which seemed like a visit from ihe tomb 
that he started involuntary J*^ [He must 
have seen the apparition which be beheld 
when he came to see me M ^my brpther's, 
when there was a piece of ^reen baize hui)^ 
op for a curtain] that I was .atrCbatbam 
nearly a, month, and then I went to my bro- 
ther's. P. 214, " No Fiction,", ha. puts this 
expression as coming from jny -rt^other, afl^r 
my return to England; "If he loved hiB 
mother^ why did he not write to her; why 
did he not answer i»ine ?" ,By which, be 
^represents me as an jmgrateful, ujafe^ng 
son ; w^Ue my j?j,other herself i5ay.s,Jn,her 
letter to me, September :23, 1818; a week 
jafter my arrival, " I am likewise morejjbap- 
-py to day to receive a.letter.frdm your„oW 
^nd tjiat your, are :>welL'' ^J)tein%0|irs,,v,-^ 
VOL. 11. ^3* 
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i. p. 328. In. the following pages of this 
ehapter, Mr. palmer talked much nonaense 
to her ; from p. 213, 214, about my coming 
to , Knaresborough, ^ile the fact was, she 
came to meet me, as was natveal, in a 
post-chaise, twenty miles on th^ road ; (Me- 
moirs, vol. i. p. 335,) which can be easily 
testified. At the close he makes me write 
to my "distant friend,'* however as no fie-' 
tion is " final" Douglas is brought in at the 
close ; ** I visited the fpirourite walks of his 
Douglas.'* 

, Chap, xxxii. p. 217—228. Mr. Reed 
eommences that " during my absence from 
London, Douglas was busying his thoughts 
on what attentions might be most properly- 
shewn,*' that it occurred to him that I should 
like to live with the Russells again. That 
<' the proposal created transports of Joy in 
their qensbous bosoms." 

Page 218, Mrs. Reed became quite talk- 
ative (she has a terrible long tongue, and 
has talked so much about the behaviour of 
her son ^Andrew to them amon^ his people^ 
that it was found necessary to remove them 
to lodgings at Barking, eight miles off) with 
joy. " There are his books, you know Mr. 
Douglas. When does he come ? It shaH be 
as nice as a new pin." (She must have much 
altered since I voyaged to Canada.) 

Mr. Re^d further states, that Douglw 
thought that much awkwardness of feeling 
might be spared by meeting them under hfe 
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roofy and as I acquiesced, he named Cfirist- 
mas-day ? However, I had to witness a 

K'nful scene. And then he goes on to re^ 
s an account of the profligacf, penitence, 
and death of a person of the name of Wil- 
son. 

This chapter is an idle romance. From 
October, 1818, when I dined with him once, 
and remained about four hours, until Octo- 
ber, 1819, nearly six months after <'No 
Fiction" had been out, when I waited upon 
him relative to the Orphan Asylum, I never 
called at bis house.-^-I was never in company 
with him, nor ever spoke to him, except on 
Ludgate Hill, when i met him and his wife 
by accident, in February, 1819. And as it 
re^rds his lather and mother, I never saw 
them until October, 1819, when I called 
tipon them at Cheshunt,at their son's house ; 
and when old Mr. Reed dined with me and 
Mr. Bridgman, at the Rose and Crown, 
Cheshunti In fact, the old i)eople had lost 
nearly all their property — had been ol^liged 
to leave their house in town.— They then 
went to their son's house, and from that to 
a 9mall cottage at Cheshunt, as his novel- 
writing wife and his mother could pot agree. 
This cottage the old peojde were obliged to 
leave hecatise they could not afford to pav 
nine pounds a year for it ; and because their 
son did not offer to pay it for them. They 
stated to Mr. Bridgman at the same time, 
when they told him their inability, their 
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son had ncft given them a iirtbing'forlut 
Jour years inward when he lived in Chiswell 
Street. ^^Mosr {voble-— most os]fKjioiy« 
Douot AS !" Had the old people leld methis, 
they shoold not have wanted nine finunds 
a year while I had a guinea left. Let Mr, 
Reed bring forward the widow Wilsoii) or 
some one to prove his etat^nent in. this 
chapter. 

Chap, xxxiii. p. 22$— -^9. Page 228, 
he say^ ^^ after I did what was necessary 
for the remains of Wilson, I went with 
Douglas to call on the Russells — ito riaH 
them — ^they are overjoyed. Every thing 
was put in order, even *^^ the desk and chair 
bis mother sfiiPTBD ABotrr half ak ivoh/' 
p. 230. But what surprised me moat was 
to see all my books thkiib, as << lesppeeted 
to have found that my books were isold .to 
cover a debt I owed Mr. Russell.'^ P^^fe 
231. 

I sold my books to Mr. Maxwell, Bell 
Yard, in February, 1815. See Memoir^i 
vol. i. p. 254, 255. But perhaps Mr. MiSk- 
well, as he is an oldfrimd ofthefami^fi 
lent them the books to shew nffim. that oo^ 
casion. 

The conversation then proceeds to p. j832, 
when he makes his mother say, ^^Blessit^ 
on him!'' (stvord bearer'!) ^^lA'Ufnake a 
S'Mning character y^^dLud so he will after all, 
{does ^e mean after ail her son has said 
of me ? There is many A.truew&rd spoken 
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mje9i.} However, I properly «top the old 
lady.-—*' Not a shining character/' said Le^ 
fevre, rising, and kindly pressing her hand, 
but what is infinitely more important, '^an 
useful one P' When his « patriarchiaP ' father 
—-the " man of one book, and that book the 
Bible," — the " pilgrim who passed throuj^ 
the world ignorant of its canning ;'* — ^this 
man of God, whose " tall, portly and fine 
presepee excite unmixed awe in the mind :'* 
--«this holy man " whose fire of devout affec- 
tioos seemed to rise, like a sacrificial flame, 
imniediately to heaveft,"* is represented 
in the Pantomime, in the double ^ppacity of 
pantaloon and £bol; And in a scene wjfiere 
« Turner's Blacking," . " Warren's supe- 
rior," " Day and Martin's best," and 
^Holy's elegant fit" may be had, — ^pops his 
head out of one of the windows, and all of 
a suddeh exdaimsy ^^Well, well, said Mr. 
Russell, toith a playful smile^ suppose we 
unite them ;— -/o shint in order to be use* 
fu.V' 

Page 233, 234, Mr. Reed states the anti- 
cipated day arrived, (Christmas-day,) and 
the guests made their appearance in the 
drawing-room. There were [mind how 
minute he is J Mr. Lefevre, [that is he, the 
fool would say, and point to me,] Mr. and 
Mrs. Russell, Mr. Banks, John Graham, 
Wallis, and/btir other young j^ersons^ with 

• No Fiction, vol. i. pp. 41, 42. 
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whom h^$vte had some aisquaiatance, but 
whose nameSf as thejr have not been neces* 
9ary to the farmer part of' the Metoryy \ 
need not now be mentioned.'^ '' Dinner \ 
was soon announced, and soon the company i 
were seated around a hounieotis table ; over ' 
which good tastey eeonomjf and Hberaliiy 
presided. Mr. and Mrs. Douglas did the 
honours of the feast, in a manner the moat 
simple^ noiseless and eheerful imaginabkB 
There was no rovr, [inde^ there was not 
when I dined there. We had a small, hal& 
boiled, doughty, milk and water puddingy 
with a few plums in it, which 'cranched in 
my teeth, as his wife, y/iho Would diink it a 
disgrace not to have her ^< bine stockings'' 
hanging about her heels, and who prides 
herself on her nevelential, diriievellea, dis- 
habille appearance, was too lazy to have 
them stoned.] — no show, no violent en* 
treaties." But I cannot quote any more oC 
this stuff, this ^^ no puff,^' (a good name for 
another novel,) and must request my reader^, 
if he has not got *^ No Fiction,^ to borrow 
it for a day or two. A conversation tii^n 
goes on, p. 235, ^^ when the ladies retired to 
the drawing-room ;" and as it is rude to run 
after tiiem immediately, (although I think it 
a disgrace to my countrymen to treat them 
as they do ; sitting over the bottle till they 
get half stupified, and then going scaring 
into the room like ^^ Jenny HulleltSf'^ (com- 
monly called owls) as we say in Yorkshire.) 
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Let 118 jost turn back to p. 2ZS, where we 
fiod the *^ venerable patriarch'^ turns Grimiddi 
again. However, ^< be is daton upon" his 89a 
this time. " ^ Aye, aye/ said Mr. Ru88(eli> 
^then it all oomes to the old Able, if the tci/y 
is to be repaired, the carpenter, the eurrieri 
[I suppose the city the old gentleman alludes 
to, was to be cased in a booi^ as the ^^ cur«> 
rier^' was to be employed in '^ repairing the 
oity.'' But it is excusable^ perhaps the old 
gentleman had taken a ^^ drop too much" oa 
this << joyous day,'^ and the mason, will aM 
propose to do it ; [so would his parson son 
if be could get any thing by it,] and €S0€h 
one recommends his own materiah as the 
best.' *' So does Douglas Reed, '^ The de- 
agn of the authors, [*' No Fiction,"] evi- 
SENTi^T is, to benefit the youthful oharac- 
tw."* However, it is^not so " emdtnt^^ to 
any common sense reader. To such the 
design is " evident J^ It is to ^^ puff Qff^^ 
the "No P0Ff" family; to get a little 
money, at the sacrifice of truth, honesty, 
religion and friendship. 

Page 239, he says, Lefevre introduced 
the ease of Wilson to them ; '^ and a sidbscrip- 
lion was made for the funeral." And then 
he starts the ladies, as if in a " hu£f," for my 
asking them for a shilling or two, which is 
sueh a »lur upon them, that I wonder they do 
not '^ pftll his nose." 

*^tler to Mrs. BMiieK, No Fiction, vol. i. p. S47. 
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Ha^Dg made these few observations, 
while the ladies were regulating and adjust- 
ing their dress, the gentlemen are accosted, 
<( You will be so kind as to walk this 
way gentlemen ; when Che footman an- 
nounces to the *^ waiting;footman" to intro- 
duce us into the ('' double-folded'' doors^ 
both thrown open,) drawing-room ; when 
<< Mrs. Douglas was petitioned, from all 
quarters for a lssson, — ["Lesson, *• Any 
thing read or repeated to a teacher. To 
Lesson, v. a. to teach to instruct." Johnson.] 
— or TWO on the instrument. The petition 
was seconded by Mr. Dou&las^ to whom 
she had cast her eye ; hs attended her to 
the seat ;^— [the poltte pnt of the community 
will wonder where all my politeness was. 
It became me, in common politeness, and 
according to common etiquette, to have 
handed her to the seat : but perhaps some 
of my readers will say, as Mrs. Douglas 
would now be " ungloved,'* it was proper 
for Mr. Douglas to step between, for fear 
Mr. Barnett should become ^^ feverish again 
from the familiar touch of woman."]— 
^^ she then played some of Handel's finest 
pieces, supported by the voice of her spouse 
— ^[He does not know a note ; and as for 
his voice, were he to preach at the Blincf- 
school they would all declare it was .a wo-- 
man's. He does not say what part he took, 
whether tenor, counter, treble or bass ; but 
the judges found out that he was an impos- 
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TOR ! that he absoltite^jr had got his note 
hook wrong side up ^ and when he was 
called anecoad time be was a little ashamed, 
t)ut he sneaked off when he heard the crier 
read, "iVb/ /oMnrf//'*]-^-and the othei- 
young, paen." After this " when the re- 
freshments of tea had been handed and dis* 
missed, I became indeed, the '^ pbincifal 
centre o/ atthactiow." 

Page 240. The conversation then pro- 
ceeds, and I make a long speech. 

Page 242, A6^. and Mrs, Douglas ex- 
change looks. ^* She moved to the organ, 
and accompanied bjr the d^ep tones of the 
instrument, sang unih a sweet and tender 
^oice — [I really feel as if I was crossing the 
Atlantic ; I am so squeamish ^^ with SLSfveet 
nnd tender twice.'']— the following versus ; 
the whole of which (as many of my readers 
may not have a copy of " No Fiction/') I 
shall print, as Ihey may see what 

*' She sang ro sweetly, 
So sweetlj she sang.^^ 

THE WELCOME. 

** Welcome, welcome, weary pilgrim, 

To th« rricnds who love yoo best ; 
Now^ no more your thoughts phall wander, 
, -Now yoor way-worn feet shall Xt9i ; 

Weary pilgrim ! 
Welcon»e lo yowt natire home ! 

rox. 11. 24 
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As mothers m^irn the child departing. 

So did we jMir loss deplore ; 
Ai mothers gfeef (he child returning, 

So we foy to grieve no more ; ^ 
We%ry pilgrim I 

Welcome to yovr native home ! 

f*airer snns^'and softer climates 
May in other lands be found ; 

But the sweet, doroestio virti^ 
Thrive alone on British gro«od $ 
Weary pilgrim ! 

Welcome to }'our native home I 

Her9 are ^je9^ that speak a meaning, 
Whacb the tonfue oan never tcH ;- 

Here are hearts, that share the feeling. 
Which within your bosom swell ; 

Weary pilgrim I 
Welcome to your native liome ! 

« 

. liive we, then^ in blissful union, ^ 

Children of eternal day ; 
Till, upborne from earth to heaven, 
Waiting angels whispering say — 
* Weary pilgrims ! 
Welcome to your endless home !^ ^^ 

And he adds, ^^ These stanzas varied and 
perpetuated the strong feeling of the com- 
pany. The delicate compliment they of- 
fered to Lefevre^ surprised and overpow- 
ered kim,^^* 

As a proper close to this "joyous day," 
p. 245, the readers are informed that <^ they 
knelt to pray," and "Mr. RusselF, [who 
had been cracking Kis pantomimic jokes,} 

No Fiction, vol. ii. p. 243. _ ' 
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was Dtver so mueh in his el^m^nt,^ in 
this exercise ; and now he rase <tbom Mm- 
ulf.'' What size this "tall, portly man" 
was on that day, the reader is left to con- 
jecture. J3ut perhaps he means he " shoot- 
ed louder'^ than usual, which is not a virtue, 
hot a failing, arising from too much feast- 
itig, and two much wine. 

From the fSaMH that I never saw him from 
Oeiober, 1616, to October, 1^19, the reader 
vtirt be convinced that the whole of this 
chsqpter is fabrication. I have made several 
quotations from it, that the reader may at 
oaee^e his contemptible vanity ; which is 
so fiilsome^^o much beyond every thing I 
ever sfw or heaird before, that it must nau- 
seate ttver^ one. That he means this chap- 
t^ for 1818,. is evident, by the postscript y 
p. 249, being dated 1819, and in p. 248, 
making me enter in my diary, December 
25* The reader- will have seen, that so far 
from my mother having returned with me 
from Knaresborough, and paid this visit, 
that she died on the 20th, and was buried 
on the 24th of December, 1818 ; on the 
aery day before he gives an account of her 
being one of a ' party, to whom he gave a 
grand and sumptuous dinner, on my return 
from Knaresborough, after my arrival in 
England. See Memoirs, vol. i. pp. 335^337. 

From this, and my challenge to him to 
bring any person, forward to contradict my 
statement, the reader will clearly perceive, 



that not Qfily ^^ the vamtionsM of the table 
seQQied to go on by mtgic/' at the sumptuous 
diniier elllMled to (voL ii. p. iBSd, 234,) but 
tbut this dinner, nay the .whole work itself 
(smfe^and except the /acts he has pui in 
to insfure identity ,) was produced by hi» 
talismanic waod, and that of his wife. LiJke 
other magicians he has ma^e uoe of the 
aecretsof his art, aad imposed on the credu- 
iity of mankind. At least be has succeed- 
ed in impoaiog on that porticm of the pubf. 
lie, whO| sooner thaa trust in the pisovidence: 
of God, the orderly reflation oir bis goF* 
ernmentt and make hi^ word their g.uide>. 
spend their money and waste their time, 
in tSMpporting and eontmuing to<. support a 
species of writiag, and< impositiooN^yhicb 
evidently deriyes its origin from the,"jrf/ 
beiow.'^ How any man of comnmKr^ense^ 
can suppose that such writings can forward 
the caupe of yital Christianity I cannot for a 
moment imagine.. Falsehood comes from 
Satan ;-«rtruth from God. " All truth, is 
from Goo ; all error is immediately^ or re- 
motely from the Devil i and the blessing of 
Jehovah is on his own production, and his 
curse on all beside. The God qf truth 
never did and never can, make useo/err^r 
in effecting his gracious purposes in the 
human soul : B£ is light, and hath no 

F6Li;0WSB3P WITH DAyKKBSS."* 

***Broinlej on Divine Prssctfence; p. 152. Th» 
vorJc is b/ the geutleinan from whom k letter is iniert- 
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It was my intention to htre quoted .a 
trariefy of passages from his work, to show 
negatively that he had bo charaoter for 
Waliis. To accomplish this would extend 
vaj already too extended Memoirs to an 
unreasonable length. However I would 
^t observe that he states him to have been 
in the same office, but not in the same cfe- 
paritneni with me^ yet be places him in 
the cAmr at a <«upper which was given to 
roe, at which supper there was no ove there^ 
exeept thos^e of the same depnrtment I was 
in. He relates that he ums frequently in 
bis company, previously to the publieation 
of bis novel ; while I (assert without the 
fear of .contradiction y that he never was ten. 
minutes at one time, or altogether , in 
company with any of my brother officers, 
until after November 1S19, when I wa? 
elected to the Orphan Asylum, and when 1 
was highly honoured by several of them 
commencing subscribers to that institution, 
which necessarily brout^ht them into con- 
tact with him as the Secreta^ry. He states 
that he had a sister, and frequently lent me 
his horse ; while I challenge him to product 
any one who can prove that I ever visited 

t6 in mj Hemoirs. Whntever diflTerence there maj 
be between divines on the mysterious prescience of 
Peil J ; and how«v«r- Imrd it way b« to reconcile it 
with the accountability of man, this work^ and partic- 
ularly the conclusioUt «hew« that the Catviui&t9 have 
not airthe talents on their i>td»>. 

VOL. II. 24* 
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any g«iitlenitii in any department who had 
a sister, or wbo lent me bis horse. He- re* 
lales that I lKH*rowed sums o£ money of bim^ 
while I maintain, and call tq)on himto con- 
trktiet it with evidence, that I neror bor« 
rowed five pounds of any of my brother 
officers. How visiUe here is his. artful 
sophistry ! He knew that all those (m^rolunr^ 
lie iatended to impose his fiction fc^r trutA^ 
were aware that there were a great num- 
ber of clerks in . it And he thought tbejr 
would flot search to find if there was any 
one who could answer to his delineation ; 
but would put implicit confidence in hi» 
declaration, wbich they have done till now^ 
But how he is fairly challenged out ; and 
he cannot get away' from the challenge, uo* 
less he is dispossessed of every spark oC 
honour, feeling or integrity. 

But that he has no one to answer to hia 
character, will be evident to the intelligent 
reader, as he has placed liim at various 
times and in different circumstances^ as at 
Seven Oal^s, at my lodgings, when Douglas 
visited me, and at dinner, at bis own house, 
which is all false. If then he can create 
places and dinners, he can as easily create 
ideal beings to answer his own purpose* 
Now if there was a dinner, surely out of 
the persons he has name^, and the fo^r he 
has not named, he can bring some one to 
sanction his testimony. He did bring a 
friend to my lodgings ^vith him to see me, 
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but he did not see me ; and wbei^^he cotnes 
out with his « foil justification'/* it will fe 
iBeen that " Wallis is a friend that sticketh 
closer than a brother/' For he may say 
^ Lo ! here he is, and lo ! there he is/' 
but still he will remain invistbh, likt' 
« B^nquo's Ghost'* to all except himself: * 

I trust my candid readers will grant that 
I have; at least, I know I have given a 
real artatement of facts. If in performing 
^is task I have said more of myself than 
the strict rules of modesty will allow, I 
bope the reader will excuse me, as it has 
not arisen from vanity, but from my having 
been driven to it in some measure^ in vin- 
dication of myself, from the shameful^ ca- 
lamnious and gross falsehoods which Mf. 
Seed had written ; the grossn^ss and shatn^ 
fulness of which calumnies land falsehoods^ /. 

I hope the candid reader is now perfectly 
satisfied. 

The discordant materials of whi^h this 
novel is composed, must I think be now 
evident to every impartial and attentive 
reader. If in attempting to unfold the 
character of Douglas, and his contemptible 
and silly vanity, I have not fully succeed- 
ed ; enough however appears to detect his 
sophistry and place him in a just point of 
view, before a discerning public ; much yet 
remains to be told, and if I should pro- 
ceed, my wcurk would extend to another 
volume. 
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From the time I came home in Oetober, 
.1818, to October, 1819, I never had an in- 
vitation or a note from him. ^d it vrill 
appear that even his invitation to dinner ia^ 
October, 1818, only arose' from a deep-laid 
scheme, that his wife and himself mightLbe 
enabled to say, that I did xdine with them. 
after my return ; in case they should he 
asked the qoe^ipn. I did once and it was 
in October, 1818 ;. when instead of the 
sumptuous dinner, and numerous party, as 
described by him, there was only myself 
and s( solitary boiled leg of mutton without 
capers ; 

" One part tatter'd, and rothcr part raw/^ 

And instead of that lieautiful hymn which 
pleased the party so much^ Mrs. Douglas 
Reed sang the following song : the whole 
of which I print, that my readers may see 
what I ought then to have thought my 
friend Mr. Reed meant to~ convey. 



AULD LANG-SYNE. 

Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And never brought to tutn^, 

ShouM auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And days o' lang-eyne ^ 

For auld lang-syne, my dear, 

For'auld lang-tyne, * 
We^ll tak^ a cup o' kindness yet, 

For auld lang-syne. 
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W€ twa hM nm about Ihe braet. 

And pu'd the gowans fine ; 
But we've wancfer'd mony a wcarj foot 

Siti' auld lang-tyne. 

For auld laag-tyiie, 4kc 

We t«ra hat paidePt i' the burn. 

WHeu •iiumer days were prime, 
But seas between us braid hae roar'd 

Sin' auld lang-tyn«. 

For auld lang-^ynC) ftc. 

Kow there's a hand my truMy feire, 

And gi'es a hand o' thine, 
Syne toom the stoup to friendship's growth, 

And aald lang-syne. 

For auld Jang-tyAe, 4r«. 

But surely ye'll be your pint-stoup. 

And surely Pll be mine, 
And we'll tak' a right gude willie-waught, 

For auld lang-syne. 

For auid lang-syne, Ice. 

How far these words were meant to con-^ 
vey his rtal meaniDg) and .how evidently 
they shew his consummate and unparalleled 
baseness^ must be clear to friend and fbe^ 
for in that very house, perhaps in that very 
room, while singing them, he had prepared 
an aeeount of -me, so scandalous, so llbelhms, 
and so debasing (and perhaps more so then^) 
as that' which he has published* 

I promised that I would shew the aisurdi- 
iff of religious novels ^ and the nonsense im- 
posed upon the public through their medium, 
which 1 asserted was for the gratification of 



STarice and vanity. Of the latter, my read- 
ers muit be fuUy convinced. Of the fohner 
there may be some doubt. But the follow- 
ing real account will shew the ground I had 
for my chai^. For although Mr. Reed 
sold " No Fiction" for jeiOO, and £10 each 
edition, it was when it loould Tiot gf^pfft 
and when he could get no more for it. T^e 
following relation, which Mr, Westley can 
substantiate, puts this beyond dispute. 

One day (which was abput five months 
after be had published it, and when it was 
shelved, as they say in Paternoster Row,) 
the Rev. Matthew Wilks called upon him 
(Mr. Francis Westley) and said, *' Is the 
horse at home ?'* 

" Yes." 

" Put him in the ^g*'* 

It was done immediately. 

Mr. Wilks then said, "Drive down there;" 
pointing towards Whitechapel. 

In driving towards there, Mr. Wilks said 
to Mr. Westley, " Do you know where you 
are going?" 

f No, sir." 

" Very well !" 

When they were opposite Cannon Street 
Road, Mr. Wilks said, "Turn down there." 
And again said, " Then you are stcre yon 
don't know where you are going ?" " ' 

keep a secret ?" 

T I san, sir." r 
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" I say, sir, again, can you keep a secret J 
I don't ask you to tell me what I know ; byt 
I ask yon, sir, can you keep a sc»cret?" 

** Yes^.Ioan, sir/' 

** Very well, that is all right, that is a 
very propei* answer. — Now then, stop, sir." 

They then stopped at Mr. Reed's door, 
32, Cannon Street Road. 

" Now come ouf 

They then went into Mr. Reed's houses 

Having been ushered into the magician^.s 
rooniy Mr. Wilks said, ^^ Now sir, do yoa 

knOtV Itlis OENTL£MAN 2" 

*^ No, sir/' 

** Well, sir, then this is the Rev. Jindrtw 
Reed^ the author of ^^ No Fiction ;^^^xi^ 
WE want to dispose of that work, and as / 
thought W£ could depend upon your keeping 
it a secret, we give the first offer to you, 
sir.-~What will you give for it?" 

" It will take a little time to consider of 

it.:' 

*' What time ?— Yo.u know the work, and 
you ought to be ready in a ni^oment with an 
offer." 

** So I should, sir, but it is always regular 
to ask an author what i)e will take for his 
work.'* 

4( Very good. That is tradesman-like. 
I jee you will do yet ! Now then, Mr. 
Reed and you may settle it." 

Mr* fVestley, " Ho\y much do you think 
of asking for it ?" 
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Se^. Ji. Betd. « I think ^150/' 

M'. Wtsiky. *<That h too much. — 
There !» a great risk— and I shall have a 
large sum to pay for advertisements, &c/ I 
was thinking about £10.** 

Rtv. •/* . Seed. <« That is too little.*' 

Ajax ! ! *' Stop ?— Now I will settle it. 
— I will split the difference between you.-*— • 
Suppose Westley, you give him £\O0y and 
^10 each edition." 

"Agreed." 

They strike hands and part.-— Mr. Westley 
and the Rev. Matthew Wilks drit^e off, 
when he is again pressed by no means to 
divulge the authorship. 

For the Correctness oC this I refer any Pff ^ 
son to the Rev. Matthew Wilks and Miv 
Westley.^ — ^Reed is not worth referring to.— 
He has given full evidence, even by his 
letters, that he will say any thing to screen 
himself. 

Before I close, I ought to notice, that Jthe 
Postscript states, that in 1819 (which was 
May, 1819,) that I lived with Mr, and Mrs. 
Russell, and that my " friends had obtained 
for me a situation to my wishes," which, as 
well as my mother coming to London, is 
false. Until November, 1819, I was in no 
situation. It is true, (which will put a stop 
to those who are spouting about Mr, Reed^s 
generosity in getting me into the Orphan 
Asylum in.November, 1819,) that there w?».$ 
a vacancy at the Orphan Asylum of assistant 
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secretary, in August, 1819, when a young 
man was appointed, whom Mr. Reed highly 
recommended, (as Mr. Cook told Mr. 
George Offor and myself, when we went to 
canvass his vote,) of whom no person hardly 
knew any thing — ^who gave no bond, and 
. who was a dejaulter to the charity. Mr. 
Scarr, another of the Board, said, he wonder- 
ed Mr. Reed did not mention me in August, 
when I should have come in without any 
opposition. But the wonder will cease, 
from the information that Mr. Reed would 
not have mentioned the vacancy in October, 
had not Mr. Teape sent to me about it. So 
much for his thoughts to serve me ! And I 
never sliw Mn and Mrs. Reed, sen. until 
October, 1819, and then at Cheshunt; and as 
to my mother ** meditating a removal to 
London,'' she was buried at Knaresborough, 
December 24^ 1818. Yet, observe ! — ^Mr, 
Reed's, work is all " NO FICTION !" 



Having finished my review of this singu- 
lar work, which, to secure the credulity of 
his customers, the author has erroneously 
denominated " No Fiction," but which 
might with great propriety have bfeen called 
a romance, I am not willing to dismiss these 
pages, without a few observations on tlie 
nature and tendency of fictitious writings in 
general. 

VOL. lu 25 
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^' When the novel first a]^>eared in Eng- 
land and France/' says a distinguished 
writer, " during the reigns of Louis XIV, 
and Charles II. it was made the vehicle for 
profligate adventurers, and for the dispUiy 
and recommendation of loose and immorai 
character. Since that time, imitation of life 
and manners have been their principal object, 
and though their moral or beneficial tenden-; 
cy may often be questioned, th^ir professed 
object is to instruct as well as to amuse/' 

About the middle of the last century, a 
new species of fictitious writing started into 
existence. This obtained the name of Sen- 
timental, because it consisted principally in 
the exposure and delineation of certain mi* 
nute and delicate . sensations, which either 
have lio existence, or which pass unnoticed 
in active and busy life. Among the variotis 
writers that have appeared as sentimentalists, 
Sterne, in this country, is perhaps the most 
celebrated. Much wit and humour are with- 
out doubt scattered throughout his works ; 
but neither those pointecT touches, nor the 
pathetic contrivances to which he has resort- 
ed to excite the reader's sympathy, can com- 
pensate for that disgusting pronigacy, and 
indelicacy of expression and of idea which 
pollutes his pages, and which virtue cannot 
survey without a blush. 

It is the misfortune of novel writers, fre- 
quently to defeat their own purposes, by 
stopping beyond the boundaries which pru- 
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dlence and moral virtue have assigned. $kerne, 
i£ we extend our charity so as to embrace the 
purity of his motives, has carried his senti- 
mental delicacy to an excess that no lan-^ 
guage can justify. His most delicate scenes in- 
sult the reader with some concomitant'gross- 
nes; ; and his pathetic attempts to awaken 
sympathy, excite our feelings to blunt their 
edge^ and actually transform a principle of 
vigorous and discriminating benevolence, 
into an indolent- susceptibility of caljimity ; 
thus rendering the heart more disposed to 
listen to the tale of sorrow, than to alleyiate 
the sufferings of the individual in distress. 

There can b^ no doubt, that to fictitioiu^ 
writings, different degrees of turpitude, and 
even of excellence may be awarded. But 
after a few selections have been made in 
favour of these, which unhappily are not 
eagerly sought, t;he general mass may be 
found hovering round the vortex of -depra- 
vity ; and that writer is most admired for 
his dexterity, who can conceal with the 
greatest ingenuity, the poison which he ad- 
ministers to his smiling patients. The veil, 
however, with which indecency is to be con- 
cealed, must not be of too close a texture! 
It must be formed of materials producing all 
the effects of transparency, without being 
transparent; and must be so constructed, 
as to operate like a Venetian blind, which 
conceals the spectator, while it exposes th^ 
passenger to inspection. 
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It will readil/'be admitted, that betweeii. 
fictitious writings considered in the abstract^ 
and the vices which in genei*al they tend to 
generate, there is no necessary connexion ; 
neither is there between female profligacy 
and the vicinity of theatres. B^ut who does 
not perceive, notwithstanding these distinc- 
tions, that the associations are too obvious 
to be denied, and that ii^f both cases th^ at- 
mosphere seems to have received a moral 
taint, which virtue can hardly venture to 
breathe without suspicion?, 

From the swarms of novels which con* 
stantly issue from the press, a tolerably esti- 
mate may be formed of the literary taste 
which pr^vailsy apd of the weakness and 
frivolity of the age in which we live. The 
writers and readers of these publications 
mutually accommoda^ each other : and the 
numerous articles of this description, which 
load the shelves of our booksellers, forms^a 
tolerable barometer of the intellectual con- 
dition of such customers as 'frequent this 
mart of folly and of fashion. 

The writers of novels waAeh with eyes of 
censurable discrimination, the. sickly state 
of the human mind : but instead of endeav- 
ouring by manful exertions to remove the 
disorder, or to prevent its contagion from 
taking a wider range, they prepare their 
nostrums to gratify a depraved appetite, and, 
like dishonourable physicians, exercise their 
utmost skill in cherishing. a disease which 
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they profess to cure. Nor h it in this 
alone that the resemblance holds good. They 
levy their fees on their patients, according 
to the celebrity of their own* names, and 
the progress which the distemper has made ; 

. and if these can be secured, and the patient 
gratified, both parties are highly pleased, 
and the deliriums' of fancy ar^ considered 
as tlie criterions of efficacy. 

By a transient survey of our circulating 
libraries/ we may soon be convinced that 
the most flimsy and romantic productions 
are generally i n the greatest demand. Some 
tale must be introduced and the narrative 
must be preserved with spirit by the accu- 

^ mulation of incidents ; but the mordl ten- 
dency of the narration seems to be a matter 
of th£ most perfect indifference, both to the 
writers and the readers, On this point they 
appear to have formed an agreement with- 
out the formality of a contract. The latter, 
sigh for something to keep alive the unhal- 
lowed flame, which some ill-omened spark 
falling on combustible matter, had kindled, 
and the former, gladly avail themselves of 
the opportunity, to give scope to the crea- ' 
tive power of invention, and to prolong and 
diversify the tale. 

Though England abounds with writers of 
fertile imaginations, and of exuberant fan* 
cies, sufficiently prolific to satisfy the crav- 
ings of moderate appetites, yet both France 
and Qermany have knded many bulky cat'* 
VOL. II. 25* 
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g^es on our shoi^s. With the fiovelists of 
reat Britain, those on the continent have 
contended for the ineffable smiles of folly, 
^ and to some few of these daring foreigners, 

'> British justice and generosity have awso^ied 

f theprize. 

JBfut whether the novels which deluge this 
country be considered as exotics, or as of 
native growth, there can be do doubt*that 
the greater part are of a pernicious tendency. 
In the seenes which they display, they 
ereate an artificial excitement in the pas- 
sions ; and by blunting the genuine sym- 
pathetic feelings of our nature, they ren- 
der the mind, insensible to real exeeilencie, 
and callous to the calamities which life 
presents to the eye of observation, in the 
ordinary course of human affairs. Like the 
man who has unhappily habituated himself 
to the use of ardent spirits, an undue stim- 
ulation is created^ which perpetually craves 
for an unnatural gratification ; and when this 
cannot be obtained, he sinks into a state of 
torpor, and becoming inactive and inert, 
sighs for his accustomed means of intoxica* 
tion« 

In this delirium of the mind, whil^ de- 
luded by the legerdemain of fancy, tbt 
reasoning powers perform their office under 
the influence of ill-defined t^uses, and lead 
to consequences which cannot be seen with 
out being deplored. Ideal scenery imposes 
on . the understanding, vHiates the tastC;^ 
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aatd comij^ the jtulgmeftt, and enhibitf the 
featafes of moral virtue in the diistortiooa at 
caricature. A professed novel r^ermfijr 
in general be ranked amoog the, most inaig^ 
nlfiflfan^ of the human speeiejSy sometioies 
among the most pernicious, and frequently 
among the most useless. An ad^pt in novel 
reading, who regularly and /honourably di«h 
charges the relative obligations of social life, 
is but rarely to be found ; and in fulfilling 
the duties which he owes to God, he is still 
mare lamentably deficient. 

A novel reading Girl grow(s{ giddy with 
the (Scenes of knight-errantry, and looks for 
a husband among those romantic eharacteris 
who encounter dragons, attack windmills, 
unchain enchanted ladies, storm castles, or 
ride through the air on broomsticks. A 
novel reading Wife forgets the duties she 
owes to her husband, despises his humble 
avocations in life, and views his business 
with contempt. A Mother of the same der 
scription, would rather shed tears over the 
Sorrows of Werter, than silence the cries 
of her children, watch over their morals, of 
supply their daily wants. As- a mistr^ss^ 
she neglects her domestic concerns, consign^ 
ing the management of her house to the 
superintendency of servants, and smiles at 
the progress of extravagance which is con? 
ducting her to poverty and rags, be^ausfe 
parsimony is inconsistent with the notions 
she has imbibed of an exalted and agenerout- 
spirit. 
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A man tcfditted to novel readings spends 
liis time in the regions inhabited by fairies ; 
he converses with phantoms, draw^ his 
sword to penetrate subterraneous paissages, 
visits mysterious lamps, slays giants, hears 
groans that no language can define, issaiog 
from unknown caverns, and converses with 
phantoms to which a diseased or an intoxi- 
cated imagination gives birth. T6 a man of 
this description, the varied realities of life 
must appear dull and insipid; and, if not 
wholly beneath his notice, as entitled only 
to- a secondary consideration. He engages 
in business, not from choice, but because he 
IS compelled by stern necessity,* and seizes 
every opfiortunity to abandon the irksome 
task. In his conversation, the extravagance 
of his expressions betrays the ghost of chi- 
valry with which he has been haunted, and 
he never appears at home unless conversing 
about love adventu^es, romantic exploits, 
suicide, duelling, insulted honour, ven- 
geance, or seduction. His head teems with 
prodigies, and some nameless branches of 
profligacy accompany him in all his under- 
Ukings, infest his dreams, and occupy his 
waking thoughts. 

To the interests of sound and valuable 
literature the mischief done by novels is 
almost incalculable. For works of thouo^ht 
and real merit, they create an utter disrelish, 
and by causing them to be surveyed through 
t false medium, their excellency is always " 
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diminished, and too often destroyed. A 
subject that requires the exercise of mental' 
energy is represented as surrounded with 
difficulties^ which seen through this delusive 
optic, ajfpears insurmountable. A disinoli- 
nation to make any attempt, is, therefore, 
the natural consequence) and contept witH 
real ignorance^ arrayed in the garb of ima- 
ginary knowledge, the mind sinks into a 
state of inanitiony and loses its powers in 
unavailing smiles or sighs. / 

The indulgence which novels give to 
meat^l laziness, becomes conspicuous in the 
efifects Uiat daily observations make visibleu 
During the perusal of such works, the indi-^ 
vidua! is never at ease, unless his mind caA, 
be rendered nearly passive, and he ^m 
stretch his listless limbs on a sofa, when he 
cannot bask in some romantic arbour. 
Hence> an indolent, lounging and desultory 
habit of reading is acquired, calculated a% 
once to enervate the body, and enfeeble the 
mind ; so that when works of mental yigour 
are to be perused, which require close sind 
regular attention, and an exercise of the judg^ 
ment, which must be constantly on the alert, 
to follow snd comprehend the author's ob- 
servations, and to perceive the force of the 
arguments employed, the mind is unequal to 
the task. 

From the constant habit of reading noyels, 
tbe literary taste will not su&r less than 
th^ mental powers, espeeially among ij;^ 
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young and the inexperienced, who have det 
yet erected for their guidance a more exalted 
standard ; and such characters as these, are 
ifli general swallowed up in the vortex of 
Hovel reading. By persons 6f more noature 
and steady minds, where the habit of close 
and unremitting attention has long gained 
the ascendancy, and continues to hold a 
{l|0werful arid predominating influence, and 
where the taste has been modelled to cor- 
rectness and purity by long and regular dis- 
cipline, works of fiction may be perused 
without much disadvantage. But even in 
this view, unless a careful selection be made, 
the evil will more than counterbalance the 
indulgence which the perusal might afford. , 
Even in the case which has now been sup- 
posed, although the mind may be amused, 
and by that means be led to more useful 
studies with renewed vigour, the novel can 
only be considered as a soothing instru- 
ment, better calculated to excite an interest 
than to impart instruction. 

It is evident, howerer, that where such 
previous preparations for the perusal of 
novels have not be^n obtained, dl the conse- 
quences may be anticipated to which I have 
already adverted. Among the younger 
branches of the comiounity, much time is 
required to fortify the mind with sound and 
sterling principles ; .and to bring the pas- 
sions under the dominion of the judgment 
is not the work of a solitary eflbrt In this 
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eritieal period of hutnan life, the unhallowed 
fire is quickly kindled, and when principles 
safier in the conflagration, scarcely any human 
exertion will be sufficient to extinguish the 
Auxifi. The love of novel reading once ex- 
cited, cannot easily^ be suppressed. The 
thirst increases with the repetition of indulg- 
ence, and in the room of novels, scarcely any 
substitute can be, found, within the whole 
compass of literature. 

To characters of this description, even the 
sober facts of history wear an uninviting as* 

' pect. So f^r as incidents border on the ro- 
mantic they excite mn interest, but the causes 
which led to the catastrophe, and jthe effects 
whieh result from it, are tedious and forbid- 
ding. The regular, march of historical detail 
possesses no charms, the solitary fact contains 
all they are solicitous to know ; but the 
drudgery of tracing the connexion which 
one incident has with another, they consign 
over to less exalted spirits. The discovery 
of America, the conquest of Mexico, the 
murder of Cortez, and the gold of Peru, 
cannot fail to have their charms* They have 
no objection to descend into a diamond mine, 
to visit Cape Horn, or to double the Cape 
of Good Hope; but they cannot bear to 
equip the fleet, or to conduct the vessel 
across the ocean, unless it be to behold the 
ravages of »the storm, to survey the disasters 

^of a shipwreck, or to hear the cries of the 
drowning mariners. 
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f o the effuiilons of the tragic or the comic 
itiuse; the productions of the novelist bear a 
strong affinity. * Plot and incident prevail 
throughout the whole ; every part is highly 
seasoned j imaginary characters are frequent- 
ly exhibited in all the decorations 6f flow- 
ing language, and truth is generally intro- 
duced, when it will be more convenient than 
a lie. But there are other branches of 
poetry, of which novel rcadiiig half destroys 
the cWms. The didactic, lyric and pasto- 
ral rarely find admirers in novel readers, 
and few among them have either patience 
or inclination to examitie the ethics of the 
moral or religious muse. 

But unfortunately, the etils resulting from 
novels do not terminate here. Works of 
this ch^acter, are in general more injurious 
to thb cause of morality than to that of solid 
literature. The writers of novels are well 
aware^ that the human mind has naturally a 
atroh^ propensity to evil, although in theory 
Ihey may deny the fact. Evil, indeed, may 
be varnished over with^a less vulgar name, 
to render it palatable to such as swallow the 
soporific potion, but the truth is too palpable 
to be denied. In this, between them and 
their readers there is a mutual understand- 
ing; the former make their calculations, ana 
manufacture thair articles for sale, always 
taking care to be liberal in the spice and 
pepper with which they are prepared for 
the markets, well knowing thjit the latter 
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always deal largely in such commodities m 
will meet their taste, give the strongest im«> 
pulse to their passions, and by communieal^ 
ing a new impetus to an inflamed imagina* 
tioD, create the most violent agitation in the 
animal spirits. 

> To the dishonour of novels it must, be 
stated, that they too frequently present to 
the corrupt inclinations of the heart, falsd 
sentiments respecting primitive rectitude, 
apd the ^noral condition of man, setting be- 
fore it licentious descriptions, which it had 
been prciviously prepared to receive, and 
which inclination is ever ready to reduce to 
practice. To make the enchantment more 
complete, sophistical reasonings, and delusive 
arguments are employed, to reader the inost 
improbable events plausible, by concealing 
their more qMe$tionable parts, under the 
equivocal import of words and phrases; 
while in realitv t^iey are exciting romantic 
sensibility, \^j throwing reason on her guard, 
stimulating the passions to rebel against an 
authority they have used their utmost arti- 
fices to weaken, and insidiously connpting 
the heart 

Conscience is a certain power or faculty in 
the soul, whieh novelists are compelled either 
ix> subdue or proselyte. To do the former, 
would be a U^k too dangerous, daring and 
tedious for them to attempt. They have 
therefore turned their attention to the latter^ 
and in many instances they have be^n but 
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too successful. Conscience in the general ac- 
ceptation of the term, is that ground of judg- 
ment, either true or false, by which <ve pro- 
nounce any action or event to be good or eviL 
It is well known that conscience, under 
.an improper bias, sometimes leads men into 
error ; it is* therefore capable of receiving 
instruction, and of being directed by addi^ 
tional light in its decisions on moral actions. 
Of this susceptibility the novelist writers 
have availed themselves, and among the 
evils resulting from their productions, one 
of the most serious, is, that of prbselyting 
conscience to the contaminated morals which 
they broach. When this is accomplished, the 
conquest becdmes ebmplete, and the victim 
falls^too frequently to rise no more. This, 
however, is not the work of a day. Many 
begin to peruse novels, with eonsciences that 
coincide ia their dictates with the pure Word 
of God. But proceeding in their career, 
they fatally realize the following lines : 

'^ Vice is a monster of sacfa frightfal mien, 

That to be hated, needs but to b£ teen, 

Tet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 

We first endnre, then pity, then embrace.^^ — Fopt» 

At first, the principles are viewed with 
detestation and horror. They are decided 
to he wrong:, but the narrative is pursued 
that its result may be discovered. The ter- 
mination is perceived to be erroneous^ but 
on oompariog all the parts ti^ther, it is 
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fband thftt ft consistency reigns throughout, 
and had it ' not been that the principle on 
which the whole is founded, appears to be 
improper, the tale would have recommend- 
ed itself bj its own intrinsic excellence. 
Time, however, from the commanding influ- 
ence of which, even the opinions of men 
respecting truth cannot escape, unfortunately 
ledaces the principle, which was the only 
obstacle, to a demi-bugbear of the imagina- 
tion, clothing it in some new disguise to 
render- its form less objectionable. Thus 
presented, from being positively erroneous^ 
H becomes merely doubtful, and every one 
Biijst allow that what is doubtful may be 
disputed. '^ A disputable point is ao man's 
ground*''. On such propositions a diversity 
of opinions may be safely entertained, but the 
decisions of the judgment must be governed 
by the force of argument, and the weight of 
evidence. ^ 

The mind thus, by insensible degrees, 
unhinged from ' its original centre, and 
brought into this dreadful equipoise, by the 
plausible magic throurh which vice is tOo 
frequently jrecommended, and dazzled by 
the splendor of her garments^ soon falls a 
prey to the enchantments of mental seduc- 
tion. When this takes place, the destroy- 
ing angel is in the rear; old principles 
are exehai^ed for new ones, and prevailing 
opinion is (idopted as the only legitimate stan- 
dard pf truth. 
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Ti»ptwoifk$ of huttan aeticto being thus 
poiiOQeid at the fountain head, the pas&ions^ 
which anticipate an unrestrained indulgence, 
without fearing the interruptions of- con- 
science, Ireadily enlist themselves und^ the 
banners of this mental and moral revokiti(»(, 
and in their joint authority they bid defiance 
to all control. By this strange metamor* 
phose which the mind undergoes^ truUi 
itself becomes separated from its immuta* 
bility, and the. awful sanctions with which 
it was guarded^ lose nearly all their force* 
The doctrine of expediency usurps the dd« 
minion of justice, ^nd the habitual conduot 
ctf those with whom the victim of novel 
reading associates, is made the criterion of 
decorum. By means and gradations such 
as these, the mental character acquires that 
deterioration which prevails in &^iionable 
life; and where those degrading acts of vice 
are shunned, which expediency has not yel 
had the impudence to countenance, nor the 
ability to embrade, the escape of the indi* 
vidual must be attributed to the operation of 
causes, in which the principles inculcated ii| 
novels, can either claim no share, or in which 
they nuist bold a very subordinate rank. 

I am not ^boui to deny, that mady caqsef 
besides those, which 1 have noticed, conspire 
to. produce those melancholy effects a.t which 
I have hinted. The mind, under the infiu*- 
enoe of an evil bias> is suscept;ible of attacks 
from every quarter; but it is ahrmii^y 
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QOTious, that in the production of the cala- 
Hvity di^lored, novels of various characters 
have done their, part. In favour of some 
few, there can be no doobt^ that exceptions 
must be made. But taken in the aggt^gate, 
they have extended and sanctioned a train 
of evils, for which the exceptions are inade- 
quate to make any compensation. The 
mind^ when once unhinged from virtuous 
prtnciple, cannot regain its original balance. 
Tie seeds of vice sown in a prqjific soil, 
can never be rooted out by mere human 
effiyrt. The declivity, strewed with flowers, 
promotes a deeper descent, and the whir- 
pool of ruin rarely warns the approaching' 
victim, till it yawns to ingulph him for ever. 
Among the duels with which England is 
disgraced, and the acts of suicide for which 
oat' country is rendered infSunous, it is more 
than probable, that a great proportion may 
be traced to the novels which intoxicate the 
mind, with their destructive exhibitions of 
sedaetive sentiments, and contaminating ex- 
amples. On the female character their influ- 
ence has not been less baneful. Through 
their paralyzing efiects on the understanding 
and the judgmeujt, they enter the unguard- 
ed avenues of the heart, and inflame the pas- 
sions ; and many a virtuous girl, now aban- 
doned and mocked by her base betrayer, 
may date her first departure from the paths 
of innocence^ from the perusal of these fas- 
cinating and deleterious compositions. 
VOL. n. 26* 
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Oil iMipamg tiie monAi whidi Ae Wn- 
lerft of nfuveb io getiend iacukatey wUh die 
{Mire, imociples &f the GoqieU Uitle or 00 
resemblance em be found, -while the most 
glartog contrast will be et^iUted^ta alnanat 
every flM^ure. The moral prineipbEiioCtfte 
Orospel staiul in cloae conneiEion wilh Jbc* 
trinesy which the mords of oorels disown^ 
or en which, out of mere compiiment to 
l^ejudice, IhM are ^ySi unisubdaed, their 
authors, ^irough mere delicacy but ligbOy 
teui^« Even •this is \mt rarely done ; and 
when the condeseension is made, it may 
rather be considered as a branch of eaipetti" 
tncyf than the result of conTicUoo, flowing 
£r€^ the Ught of truth* The confession, 
howeyer, may be depmed serviceable, as it 
4isiirms .hostility, gra^fies prejudice, and 

r vents objections from being started ; and^ 
giving to concealment an additional gar- 
ment, robs innocence of its smiles, and lulls 
suspicion to repose. 

The morals of the Goq;>el take their stand 
on an elevated ground, which opens eternity 
to our view> and we learn from their bear* 
ing and tendency, that this will hp our 
futui« home. The morals, 00 the contrary, 
to be too often found in novels* hide this 
«wful reality from human observaticm ; and» 
tiiat BO light, beamii^ from an hereafter, 
may penmate the half-slumbering eon* 
aetence, they take their station in a rale 
which contracts the horixon of mental vision. 



•feid t»ottlids the operation qf human Ihouglit* 
The mends of the (xosftA invariably suppose 
man to be an intelli^&t f^nt, who, in a 
disembodied state, must be responsible or 
tke laetions which he performs in this ; but 
^ose of novel writers permit him to infer, 
tliat life circumscribes the theatre of exia-^ 
tence, and that when the grave closes upon 
him> all beyond is involved in impenetrabii; 
obscurity. The morals of the Gospel direct 
us to view the eternal God as the finalJudge 
ef quick and dead ; but those of novels 
know scarcely any other deity than^ chance, 
or fate, or luck, or fortune. The Gospel 
^ws man as a fhllen and degenerate being ; 
but novels delude us with romantic notiona 
of the perfectabiiity of human nature. The 
Oospel represent^ mankind as destitute of 
moral power to renovate themselves ; but 
novels, recommend the exertions of our 
moral and physical energies, and admit their 
sufficiency for the aCcamplishment of every 
virtuous purpose. The Gospel opens to 
man a source of mercy, and encourages him 
with assuiiances of its attainment, whenever, 
with sincerity, he makes, through the ap« 
pointed medium, an apj^ication for compas* 
Sion ; but novels require no auxiliary aid to 
human sufficiency, and but rarely exhibit 
for imitation, any character, but that of a 
man of honour, or a lady of fashion ; persona 
whose lives furoisb a peinfut comment on 
their creeds. 
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The Gktspel ineulcateB that wisdom that is 
fram above, that is " pure, peaceable, gentle, 
easy to be entreat«i, full of mercy, and 
good fruits, without partiality and without 
hypocrisy." That on the contrary, which 
novels teach, knows not how to instruct its- 
hero to shew " out of a good conversation 
his works with meekness of wisdom." He 
knows how to scrawl a card of invitation, 
,ta write a flattering note to a lady, to plan 
a seduction, to conduct an elopement, or to 
send a challenge. He knows how his hair 
Aught to be dressed, is acquainted with the 
fashion that has just been introduced from 
Paris; he can make a genteel bow, is ablo 
to danM, and has some knowledge of muaic. 
He is well acquainted with the various kinds 
of snuff-boxes that are in use ; is capable of 
delivering an opinion on an actor, and is an 
adept in collecting opinions on the last new 
play. His smelling-bottle and quizzing- 
glass, he can handle with much dexterity, 
and he knows on which side of his cane the 
tassel ought to dangle. 

Posseiraed of these enviable qualifications, 
and strutting in all the insolence of pride 
and haughty pre-eminence among his fel- 
lows, ambition designates his character, and 
awakens within his bosom the smiles of self^ 
:ency. But with all these acquire- 
his heart is the seat of " bitter envy- 
strife ;" and while the predominance 
oly passions proves that his wisdom 
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4ft«aeiide(h ndt firom above^ tbe catalogue cut 
his intellectual riches shews, that it is ^^ earths 
Ijj sensual^ devilish ;'' and an apostle has as- 
sured OS, that ^< where enyyiDg and strife is, 
there is confusion and every evil work." 

*^ As few endowments were necessary tQ 
judge, so few hitve been supposed necessary 
to eompose a novel ; and all, whose neces* 
sities or vanity prompted them to write, be* 
took themselves to a field, which, as they 
imagined, it required no extent of informa* 
tiofi or depth of learning to cultivate; but 
in which, a heated imagination, or an excur- 
sive fancy were alone sufficient to succeed ; 
and mtt of genius and of knowledge, despis* 
log a province in whieli such eompeiitors 
were to be met, retired from it in disgust, an4 
left it ill the haod^ of tka unworthy. The 
effects of this have been felt, not only in the 
debasement of the novel in point of literary 
merit, but in another particular still more 
material, in its perversion from a moral a^ 
instructive purpose, to one directly the re* 
verse. Ignorance and dullness are seldom 
long ino&nsive ; but generally support their 
own native insignificance} by an alliance 
with voluptuousness and vice.' 

<< That creation of refined and subtle feeU 
xng, reared by the aiJthers of the works to 
which I allude, has an ill effect, not only on 
our ideas of virtue, but also on our estimate 
of hairiness. Ttuit sickly sort of refine* 
m^it creates, imaginary evils and distressesi 
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and imaginary blessings and eBJoymefeiii^ 
which imbitter the common disappointments^ 
and depreciate the common attainments of 
life. This affects the temper doubly, both 
with respect to ourselves and others : with 
respect to ourselves, from what we think 
ought to be our lot ; with fegard to others 
irom what we think ought to be their senti- 
ments. It inspires a certain childish pride 
of our own superior delicacy, and an unfor- 
tunate contempt of the plain worthy the or- 
dinary but useful occupations and ideas of 
those around us. 

^' The principal danger of novels, as form- 
ing a mistaken and pernicious system of 
morality seems to me to arise from that con- 
straint between one virtue and another, that 
war of duties which is to be found in many 
of them particularly in that species called 
sentimental^ The duty to parents is con- 
trasted with the ties of friendship and love ; 
the virtuesof justice, of prudence, of econo- 
my, are put in competition with the exer- 
tions of generosity, of benevolence, and of 
compassion ; and even of these virtues of 
sentiment there are still more refined divi- 
sions, in which the over-strained delicacy of 
the persons represented, always leads them 
to act from the motive least obvious, and 
therefore, generally, the least reasonable. 

^' In the enthusiasm of sentiment there is 
much the same danger as in the enthusiasm 
of religion ; of substituting certain imputes 
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and feelings of what may be called a vision- 
ary kind, m the place of real practical duties, 
which in morals as in theology, Mre might 
not improperly denominate good works. In 
morals as in religion, there abe not want- 
ing instances qjT refined sentimentalists, 
who are contented with talking of virtue 
which they never practise^ who pay in 
words what they.oyfis^ in actions ; or per- 
haps what is fully as dangerous, who open 
their minds to impressions which never 
have any effect upon their conduct ; but are 
considered as something foreign to and dis- 
tinct from it. This separation of con- 
science bora feeling , is a depravity of the 
most pernicious sort ; it eludes the strong- 
est obligation to rectitude, it blunts the 
alarongest incitement to virtue ; when the 
ties of the first bind the sentiment, and not 
the will, and the rewards of the latter crown 
not the heart, but the imagination. 

'* I have purposely pointed my observa- 
tioa not to, that common herd of novels, 
(the wretched offspring of our circulating 
libraries) which are despised for their insig- 
nificance, or proscribed for their immora- 
, lity ; but to the errors as they appear to m^, 
! of those admired ones which are frequently 
I put into the hands of youth for imitation 
I as well as amusement. Q/*yout&, it is essen- 
: tial to preserve the imagination sound as 
well as pure, and not to allow them to for- 
get, amidst the intricacies of sentiment 
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wt the dreams qf sensibiHiyf the tbvths 
qf REASON, or the laws o/ pbinciple/' — -^ 
Lounger, No. 20. ' 

Mrs. Barbauld ia hpr observations on the 
life and writings of Richardson, remarks 
that Doyels may be distinguished into three 
classes, according to the mode and form of 
the narration which the author adopts. The 
first is the narrative or epic form^ in which 
the whole story is putjnto the mouth of the 
author, who is supposed to know every 
thing ; the second is that in which the hero 
relates his own adventures ; and the third 
is that of epistplary correspondence, in 
which all the principal characters of the 
novel relate the events in which they were 
concerned." This last Mrs. Barbauld seems 
to think, originated with Richardson. 

Since the preceding remarks were made, 
another species of novel ^writing has started 
into existence, in which facts are seized for 
the ground-work, on which has been erect- 
ed an edifice of fabrications. To this new 
species Cannon Street Road has had the 
honour of giving birth. The stock of truth, 
when grajfted with the scions of falsehood, 
may bear much leaves, and flourish for a 
season with luxuriant vigour, but from such 
an unnatural combination, no whdesome 
^it can ever be expected** 

* I mi|ipo«e the life of his brother Peter it m pr^pann 
lion, and those also of the yottn^Doiiglwes. We nay 
therefore expect, that by the nighty power of hit pen 
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To settle the degree of consaoguinity that 
subisists between this species of composition , 
and that family which truth disowns, would 
prove in some instances a task of extreme 
difficulty, while in others, the evidence and 
the statements accompany each other. De- 
lineations of character that admit of general 
application, may. be measured as to their 
truth or misrepresentation, by the rules of 
probability,' which every one can compre- 
hend. But when these delineations become 
personal, though under a feigned name, qq 
one but the individual who iinds himself ex- 
posed to public -observation, through the 
treachery of his friend, can be competent to 
trace their relationship in all its branches. 

and that of Mrs. Reed, and the folly of a cruduloui 
and 6ctitious pablio, Ihe bistorjr of the family of the 
Riissells and that of the Douglases extraordinary^ will 
eclipse those of the Scipios — the Caei^ars'^f he Brutuses 
— tlie Abrahams-* the Jacobs — the Joteph^, and the 
irimeoDs ; and that the real, historical, biographicul and 
scriptural pages, will be thrown aside, and become ncj^- 
lected. For, to sitch readers as this religions novel has 
created, and which those in embryo rnay create, the 
real, historical and scrrpttiral relations, which are so 
full of truth and hormty^ will ^^ he conHdtrtd so tame 
in narration '** that these writers will have to. work 
night aod d8y4o prepare food for the increased de- 
mand ; aod, unless God shoiiild call them froiu fiction 
to reality, by drawing their spirits into another world, 
the subscribers to (he Bible Society will have to turn 
their subscriptions into another channel, as the Bible 
sooDy will be valued as so much waste paper. 

• yo Fiction, vol. i. p. 123. 
VOL. If. 27 
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In the formaltoo of " No Fiction/^ I 
have had an opportunity of peeping behind 
the curtain, and of seeing the strings and 
puUies which have moved the visible ma* 
chine. With the quantity of truth that this 
work contains, so far a$ I am personally in- 
volved, I am well acquainted; and this I 
flatter myself I have sufficiently proved, 
bears but a small proportion to the whole 
composition. The remaining parts, when 
truth is extracted, the public will know how 
to appreciate, and how to name. 

From the swarms of novels that constant- 
ly issue from the press, and from observing 
the avidity with which they are received 
by the public, my former friend had aa 
opportunity of watching the state of that 
barometer in which frivolity had supplied 
the place of mercury ;. and in an auspicious 
moment, he presented his claims for a share 
of those honours which the needy want, and 
the generous bestow. 

The selection of a title for bis book, I 
conceive, was a point of considerable nicety. 
He saw the rage for something new in the 
market of novels, and very naturally thought, 
that' his work should have something novel 
to recommend it. He very well knew that 
his composition was neither all truth nor 
all fiction ; it was a mixture of both ; and he 
seems to have resorted to the latter, that it 
might furnish incidents, which a strict ad* 
hjsrence to the former would never have 
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enabled him to obtain^ and excite an inter- 
est, without which he could never hope for 
a profitable sale. But notwithstanding the 
author must have been well aware that the 
piarts which are true are both scanty and 
diminutivV when compared with those 
which are fictitious, yet that his work might 
not suffer in its marketable quality, by ex- 
hibiting nothing new, with unparaUeled dis- 
ingenuousness, he sacrificed the peace and 
reputation of his friend, and sent his publi- 
cation into the world under the tiUe of ^^ No 
Fiction ;" although, if its name were to be 
determined by its predominating feature, he 
ought tahaire called it « No Truth." 

But neither its title, nor the manner of 
its execution, would have excited my atten- 
tion, if I not been personally involved in its 
descriptions and delineations. By certain 
facts and incidenta which that book contains, 
I was well known to the whole circle of my 
acquaintance, under the character of Le- 
fevre ; and Ipng before Mr. Reed avowed 
himself to be the author, he was. recognized 
under that of Douglas. Our well knpwn in- 
timacy, and the few facts which had a real 
existence coming before the public, first Un- 
der the sanction of Mr. Reed's assumed title, 
and afterwards under that of his real name, 
naturally led those, into whose hands the 
work fell, to give the author credit for the 
truth of all his statements, and consequently 
to view me under the character of Lefevre, 
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a8 a mass of dq>raTiiy, while I>ougIas ap^ 
appears as one of tiiose '^^ faolUess nKmsters 
which the world never saw." 

Under all these circumstanees, I appeal to 
any man, whether a parallel to this niodeof 
proceeding; can be found in the whole history 
of novel writings from the days of Charles, 
when this species of composition started 
into existence, to the present hour ? A few 
solitary facts in my life by which I am suffi- 
ciently known, have been sei2aed as the basis 
of a narration, in which falsehood is pited on 
falsehood, and misrepresentation is added to 
misrepresentation ; and my character being 
thus loaded with infamy, 1 am exbitited be* 
fore the world, burdened with an accumu- 
lation of guilt, formed from the ebuttttions 
of an exuberant fancy. If works of this de- 
scription can claim the title of ^^ No Fiotoo/' 
ihere is not a romance in existence that may 
not form an alliance with ti^uth, and admit 
an apology if not a full justification. 

It has been justly said, that 'the doctrine 
of ideal happiness is calculated only for the 
meridian of Bedlam, and that it never ought 
to be sought beyond the limits of Moor- 
fields. Similar enervations may be made 
on the characters exhibited, and the seeoea 
displayed in " No "Fiction." The character 
of Douglas is not less fictitious than that of 
Lefevre ; and whoever forms his opinion of 
either from the portraits thus drawn, wiJl 
find that he is more indebted to imagination 
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than to truth. These are among the false 
impressions which writings of this descrip- 
tion arc calculated to mafce; and whoever 
reads this, as furnishing a fair specimen of 
-mankind, will diset>ver realities to contra* 
diet his expectations/ and meet disappoint- 
ment to moci^ his hopes. ' From actual ex- 
Iperience he will learn more genuine lessons, 
■and find that his former days had been wast- 
ed in pursuing idle dreams. 

Lefevre professes to be a man of like pas- 
sions, frailties, and imperfections with those 
who may peruse this book; and he weH 
knows titat Douglas, the astonishing hero of 
** No Fiction,** is not exempt from the com- 
mon foibles and infirmities of human nature, 
notwithstanding the splendid garments in 
which he has made his appearance, before 
an admiring but deluded public. 

To keep alive the farce^ Mr. Reed has 
more than intimated, that he alone possesses 
the key to " No Fiction /' but^he will now 
find that'^of this invaluable treasdre he was 
not the exclusive possessor. In his making 
this assertion, I do riot however accu^ him 
with having stated an intentional falsehood. 
For when that work was originally planned, 
and most of it written, the authors as they 
told me, tliought me dead ; and if that sup- 
position had been founded on fact, no per- 
son could have unravelled the mysteries of 
the tale but themseJjFes : and this the public 
may reasonably conclude, from the narrative 
VOL* II. 27* 
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and incidents which I have now laid before 
them, they never wo%ld have done. He 
may 9 however, even now accuse me of hav- 
ing picked his lock with an inaproper key. 
Let him then produce the real one, and shew 
that I have entered his closet by a ialse in- 
strument. Let him produce tlie real indi«- 
viduaU, answering , the various characters 
which be has given to the world under ficti* 
tious names ; and, if able, assign to them an 
appropriation in contradiction to mine. 
Nothing, but this can faii'ly counteract my 
statements. 

In passing through my Memoir, and in 
my Review of " No Fiction,'^ I may have 
been occasionally betrayed iato an asperity 
of expression, against which those who are 
skilled in the polemic art, are always upoB 
their guard. For this I hope the candid 
reader will make all due allowance ; especi- 
ally when I beg those into whose hands these 
volumes may fail, rather to advert to the 
truth of what I have said, than to the man- 
ner in which I have delivered my thoughts. 
To every impartial judge, the provocation 
which I have received must appear .of no 
ordinary magnitude, and this I ^ope will 
operate as an apology for the mode which I 
hare adopted to vindicate my cbaraeter. 

Should any one, however, still be disposed 
to censure my proceedings, I . have only to 
beg him to place himself in my situation, 
combining t4;ether all the circtimstances 
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connected with the cause of my complaint, 
and let him then say how he would have 
M^ed. Truth has been the grand object 
wbiefa I have invariably had in view, and 
from this I am not conscious that I have 
made the slightest deviation. Nothing but 
this will stand the test of a rigorous scrutiny 
before the public, to the tribunal of which I 
now s^peal. 

But there is another tribunal to which 
both Douglas and Lefevre are fast approach- 
ing, the decisions of which will fix their des- 
^inie^ for ever. To this I can only look 
through the merits of a once crucified but 
0i<>w exalted Saviour. At that awful crisis 
-^e secrets of all hearts shall be revealed, 
Andicvery man's doom irrevocably fi^ed. 
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After I Kad completed my .Memoirs, anj 
was proceeding with my Review, a geade* 
man of my acquaintance, who sympathised 
with me, and who was acquainted with the* 
plan of my reply, brcni^t me some obser^ 
vations on ** No Fiction,^' which he had pen- 
ciled in the margin of that work. He had 
been indtsced to purchase a copy, and at-' 
tempted to read it, from the unqualifi^ re^ 
commendation and notoriety it had ob^ned* 
These observations he intended for me, to 
embody in my Review. As however he ia 
a gentleman of classical attainments, and of. 
considerable accuracy in writing, I thfou^t 
it best, (not wishing, like my traducer, to 
borrow the feathers of the peacock for a 
time^ to gain the approbation of the world, 
that his observations should be concentrated 
and printed ill a separate form ; to give them 
their full effect, and that I might not lay- 
claim to a superiority of education which I 
do not possess. What Douglas said of me 
in 1813, '^that my mind was so diverted 
from its regular pursuits, that I could neither ' 
read a page in the Universal History, nor 
translate a line of Virgii^^ is partly true ; 
for I never could translate a line of Virgil 
in my life. And the Rev. Andrew Reed 
would give a display of his own inability to 
perform that task, if called upon ^* una- 
wares*^ in public. From what my friend 
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)*as written^ 1 think it would be a$ well, 
i f he were to commence *♦ Murray again/' 
4 nd proceed slowly on to a complete know- 
^dge of his own language, if he have suffi- 
ciency of brains to accomplish the task. 
}«fy friend has promised more extended as- 
i istai^ce when Mr. Reed's '^ full justification" 
makes its appearance. In the meantime, 
>the public, I think, will agree with me, that 
{he is no common auxiliary. 



OB^EllVATIONS 



* ON 



"XO FICTION,*' 



BY A FRIEND OF THE AUTHOR'S. 



wHm^ 



Neither any supposed Intf inuc merits, nor 
yet alone even the many glaring defects of 
"No Fiction/' as a mere literary or rel^i- 
bus publication, would justify us in obtrud-. 
ing upon the public a Keview of this work 
so long after its appearance. Whatever 
beauties it has, have been so magnified and 
blazoned by its admirers, that the most 
obtuse cannot now be insensible to them. 
The work has already had, at least in our 
apprehension, more than its due meed oC 
praise from the Review's, whose pages its 
pretensions to |)opular favour have been H- 
lowed to occupy. 

The task we have to perform is thus con* 
siderably, we wish we could say one half^ 
diminished ; and much more grateful to our 
feelings would it be, had the censure of tiiis 
work, rather than its eulogy, been ihe duty 
already discharged. The defects of "No» 
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Fiction^' are so palpable, that an attempt, 
mi its- first appearance, to expose them, would 
probably have been considered a mark of 
e0Dtemptible and insufferable vanity ; but its 
admirers, as if to conceal its deformity, have 
so lavishly decorated it with ^eir favours, 
that we feel ourselves more liable now to in- 
eor the charge of temerity than conceit, in 
attempting to put aside these gaudy appen- 
daj^s, and to reveal the many and serious 
defects of the production itself. 

The whole genus to which this work be- 
IftDgs, and whose numbers, we are sorry to 
(Krcelve, are multiplying with the rapidity 
of ephemeral existence, is a blight in the 
moral world to' which we cannot too speedi- 
ly -^direet our attention, and which, if not 
checked in its progress, may in a short time 
destroy every trace of verdure, and every 
laark of previous cultivation. The work 
immediately- before us derives importance 
from its fraternity, as well as from thlB fact, 
that now after a lapse of several years from 
its appearance, 'and after it has been widely 
circulated and generally read, its title is 
rendered, to say the least, questionable, and 
its details suspicious, while a principal char- 
acter in the tale has suffered materially by 
its publication. We must regard ^^ No Fic- 
tion," not as an individual production, the 
mischief of which would be comparatively 
insignificant, but as one of a tribe, the a^re- 
gate evil influence of which must be lament- 
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My important. Before we proceed tkere •- 
fore to the particular examination 0(^*Nir 
Fiction/' we cannot forbear to make oiie.oir 
two observations.on this kind of pubMeationsi. 
which are, and we hope ever will be noye I 
publications. 

It is impossible not to perceive, that wben| 
a Christian author adopts the imagery, tlie» 
style, and even the characters of by no^ 
means the most chaste allid elegant novelists^ 
he may not be altogether unsuspected or 
aiming at a Competition with works, resem- 
blance to which must inevitably reflect diah 
grace upon his head. It is certainly nor 
credit to a Christian writer, that he can at 
pleasure command the dialect of profligacy^ 
and depict with accuracy, and with a 
minuteness of detail, into which only at 
spectator can be conceived capable of enter-* 
in^, the scenery, the amusements, the follies^ 
and vices of what is termed fashionable Hfei. 
And especially when there is in the author'a 
mode of doing this, an evident glee and 
complacency, a sportiveness possessed by 
no animal but in his own congenial clemenV 
his religious pretensions must be considera^ 
bly weakened, and the character of his work 
invested with ambiguity. 

However unimportant may be the opin- 
ions of reviewers, and however inefficient 
when opposed to those of authors and read-^ 
ers, the former do not dischai^e their duty 
to the latter, unless they endeavour to cor- 
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red wbat they eonoeive 4o be wronfi^,. by an 
expiiisit avowal of their opinions. We shall 
tberc^re, not apologize for stating, (though 
we are conscious a feeling opposite to our 
own is prevalent,) that the species of relig- 
ions novels now most in requisition, is the 
product on the one hand, and the pabulum 
on the other, of a morbid Christianity, 

An author generally inspires his readers 
with emotions similar to those under the 
influence of which be writes ; if he, indeed, 
be capable of infusing into his oomposition, 
and they of receiving, any feeling whatever. 
Now the truths of religion are so sublime 
and important, that they ought ever to be 
exhibited and inves^gated with a serious- 
ness equally remote from levity and morose- 
ncss* And it is no less necessary that they 
be presented to the mind, through a medium 
by which they can be .neither distorted nor 
darkened. Every thing likely at all to 
perplex and confuse the judgment, should 
be separated, as far as possible, from so 
momentous a subject as that of religion , 
which comes to man with the high claims 
of heaven upon his attention. 

But when an author, in a work profess- 
edly designed to inculcate lesson^ of piety, 
and to impress our minds with the momen-. 
tous truths of religion, devoting, be it ad- 
mitted, a considerable portion of his work 
apparently, to these purposes, yet fills the 
remaining parts with jocular occurrences, 
VOL. II. 28 
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ludienHit characters, and aemi-pti^Btiie wit« 
ticismsy how is it possiUe either to expect 
from this babel of sounds, an intelligible and 
onrect impression, or to believe the author 
is at any time serious, whose transitions are 
so easy and agile from the graT<^ to the gay, 
or the gay to the grave ? And, in the per- 
tarbation of feeling produced and kept up 
by the rapidly sbiffing scenes in which the 
hero appears, and the conflicting passions 
which now impel him in this, and then ia 
the opposite direction., sometimes to pleas- 
lag, and at other times to painiiil results, in 
all of which the reader is compelled to sym- 
pathise with Hie personage before him, it is 
, absolutely impossible for the mind steadily 
to contemplate the great truths interwoven 
in the narrative, or distinctly to retain, for 
the purposes of self-application, the religious 
duties whose importance may be occasion- 
ally illustrated and enforced. The mind is 
too much busied in tracing the events of 
the history, and too intently watching the 
fortunes of the hero, to be capable of bestow-^ 
ing due attention on its own moral con4|^^ 
tion. 

Religious novels, by which so many emo- 
tions musb be awakened which have nothing 
no do with religion, and often so many pas- 
sions agitated which are inimical to Christian 
feeling, keeping the mind in a state of ex- 
citement and internal conflict, . least of all 
congenial with the solemnity of reKgious 
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(rath, are oerCaioIy not 9iiiUd>le vi^eqmis of 
Christian warfare, nor sueb as we sfaouM 
expect an experienced soldier of Christ 
would confide in or employ. 

To us, moreoveri these serio*comie pro* 
duGtions appear to have the effect of repre-* 
senting religion rather as the amusement of 
leisure hours, and the recreation of wearied 
^irits, than, as it 4indoabted]y ought to be» 
the most momentous and constant business 
of human life, liaodable as the wish con- 
fessedly is, to gain the attention of men to 
a subject, whircb, though of incalculably 
greater importance than all others, is, in 
general, r^arded yfith greater apathy than 
even the most trivial ; if no better means 
for its ^ccomplishmeat ean^be afforded than 
religious novels present, the remedy, in our 
opinion, is worse than the evil : a ludicrous 
expedient truly for exciting attention, is 
that of veiling the object to which it is 
invited ; but no less effectual than ludicrous 
in the dark ages of superstition and mystic- 
ism. N If Christian authors wish their wri* 
tings to operate as a cathartic on the mor- 
ally diseased system of man, they cannot 
infuse into them a religion too pure «nd free 
from ektraneous ingredients ; and serious 
indeed, may we apprehend, will be the 
consequence, should they attempt to render 
religion more palatable to their patients by 
aduiterationi Just in proportion as they 
mingle with the valuable and salutary^ in** 
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t, DOt to say perniciooty iogpredients, 
do they dilute and deteriorate the whole 
eomposittoD* 

These are some of the evils which, in 
our opiaioo, flow from ||ublications such as 
<< No Fiction ;'' but this work is objection- 
able on other peculiar grounds, which we 
shall now proceed to specify* 

It is, we had almost said,, somewhat sin* 
gokr, (but scarcely any absurdity is remark- 
able) that the writer has, in this very work, 
urged against novel reading, and of course 
novel writing, the arguments which may be 
most pointocHy turned against his own pro- 
duction. From pp. 159 — '156, vol. i. may 
he seen three objections to which we shall 
briefly advert, just for the sake of observing, 
how much more capable writers are often 
found to be of detecting the defects of 
others, than of amending their own* And, 
perhaps, as we proceed we shall see that 
the author of ** No Fiction/' while object- 
ing against novels, is affording an instance 
of that perversity in the human perception, 
which magnifies to a beam the mote which 
obstructs the vision of another, while on 
' the contrary it diminishes its own beam to 
a mote, or even, to nothing. <^ In the first 
place," says this writer, '^ I object to a < 
ooiirae of novel reading, as it produces an 
undue excitement on the mind/' But from 
the remarks which follow under this head, 
it appears, the stress should be laid on *^ a 
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course of novel recuiing,*^ for he teWh as, 
'^ the habitual novel reader feeds on essences 
and liquors rather than on a temperate and 
wholesome diet ;'' and ** a course of novel 
reading, at this period (youth,) must he as 
perilous as the administration of stimulants 
where there is every symptom of fever." 
It is scarcely necessary to remark, that, tf 
the course is objectionable, the first step hi 
such a course ought to be particularly shun- 
ned and especially guarded against. And 
if Mr. Reed will not allow his work to be 
classed with works of fiction, still he and 
every one must feel that such is its style, 
its scenes, and descriptions, that at least it. 
is but a. stepping-stone to the more inventive^ 
more inlpassioned, and, in his own appre- 
hension, reprehensible productions. We 
mean not to attribute to ^^ No Fiction,^* any 
capacity of producitig violent excitement, 
though an excitement it doubtless produces, 
which is most likely to create a taste for this 
flimsy reading, and so to give a distaste 
'< for sober pleasures and rational amuse- 
ment*' Devoid of the charm, but yet con- 
structed according to the model of a regular 
novel, its scenes are varied, and its charact 
ters contrasted and coloured, in such a man- 
ner, as, throughout the tale, to keep up just 
that interest, or rath'er curiosity, which is 
the main spring of the novel reader's move- 
ments. "No Fiction" is an amphibious 
animal belonging neither entirely to the 
VOL. n. 2S* 
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ilemeiit of reftlitj- nor fieiioa ; or rather 
like the crow tricked out io the feathers of 
the peacock, with all the awkwardly assumed 
gaiety and Anery of the one, it has the plain 
and inelegant form of the other, and is likely 
to be, contemned and abandoned by. both. 

But, *^ secondly,*^ the author proceeds, 
^^ I object to general noy^l reading, because 
it gives false inipressions and views of life. 
Although it i^ the boast of the novelist that 
he draws from life, I will ventitre to assert 
his descriptions are no more a fiur sample 
of life, than the gardens of Italy ^re a fair 
specimen of the world, or the portraits in 
Somerset jEIouse a fair representation of our 
species. It is rather a selection from liie 
than a description of it, and though the copy 
should be correct j the impression will be 
erroneou^,^^ We are at a loss fully to coni- 
prehend the force of this objection, which 
appears, as if in regard to its weakness, to 
be disposed in the centre. We must con- 
fess we know i>ot how it is possible for the 
novelist who draws from life, any more than 
the painter, when representing a particular 
character or person, to present us with any 
thing but a selection from life. The author 
of **No Fiction," we apprehend, is not 
enthusiastic enough to suppose that he either 
has furnished, or can furnish us with a uni- 
versal likeness, which shall equally riasem*- 
ble the mean and the proud, the isipendthrift 
and the miser, the dissipated aei^alist and 
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the ij^telteciual devotee. If he feel disposed 
to Qiiake tHe attempt, %y€^ would giv^hi^i 
the hint, that to aocompUab this., he mUft 
. cut out a block that shall be totally diswnil^r 
to an jr. A blank outline of humag character 
and life, would produce in the mind an <^- 
citemen^t as violent, arouse emotions as ten- 
der, and reform the heart as etfectually, a|s 
the lines and circles of a mathematical dia- 
gram* A correct descriptipn of life must 
be of some particular, character, moving in 
his appropriate sphere of action, exhibiting 
the features which compose the character:, 
and exerting himself in thos|e,circi|mstance^, 
where his prominent and distinguishing 
characteristics may be ino^t advantageously- 
exhibited and clearly recognized* Were 
the image of abstract human character erect-* 
ed, we might, without idolatry, fall dow(i 
and worship before it, since it would resem^ 
ble nothing in heaven above, nor in the 
earth beneath, nor in the waters under the 
earth. 

The finishing clause of the paragraph 
quoted above, is altogether inexplicable mi 
truly mysterious. The phepomehpn of a 
single perception from a double impression 
on the organs of vision, has not a little per- 
plexed the physiokgist ; but we apprehend 
the moralist, as w^l ^ the novelist, will be 
astonisbec) and mortified to Aiscpy^r, that 
though he should exhibit a correct an4 ^l^h- 
ful copy of human character and life,' hp will 
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invariably make an erroneous impressidn 
on tha^^iainds pf its beholders. We are 
somewhtft surprised, if this is the author's 
conviction, that he did not abandon in des* 
pair the object which he no doubt proposed 
to himself m writing " No Fiction/' of giv- 
ing us, in opposition to the many represen- 
tations which he denounces as fictitious, an 
accurate copy of human life. His doctrine 
savours of Berkleianism ; and perhaps he 
will favour us, at some future period, with 
a full development of his theory, which will 
of course be an improvement upon that of 
the ingenious writer alluded to, and do awajr 
at once with the future delineations of the 
jpainter, and no less with those of the novel- 
ist. With such a glimpse of the theory as 
that with which he has yet indulged us, we 
xnay probably err in its application, but we 
<^annot help applying it to the work before 
iijB, tor the sake of illustrating its absurdity. 
If the reader, from his knowledge of tfie 
Rev. A. Reed and Mr. f. Barnett, should 
have imagined, when perusing ^ No Fic- 
tion," that in the personages Douglas and 
I^efevre, he heheld an accurate portrait of 
those individuals, such an impression, (and 
here the au&or of ** Facts," agrees with the 
author of ** No Fiction,") is altogether er- 
roneous. By both we «re assured it is no 
such thing, and the author of '< No Fiction" 
may now perhaps think his remark Is ridi- 
culous. But the absurdity is even greater 
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tlmn this 5 for this author maiBtains, that be 
it admitted these characters are faithfully 
drawn from life, our impressions of the hu* 
mawity, sobriety, and perfect excellence of 
the one, and of the intemperance, folly, and 
abandonment of the other, are totaUy delu? 
sive and fallacious. If the conclusion is right 
the premises are wrong, and ourdelusion is 
effected, not by a correct, but by an inae? 
curate copy of humlan life. With this 
writer, however, we agree in thinking " the 
views of life,'' given by novelist? in gene?U^ 
decidedly "faUe;" and, as he observes 
under the head of this second objectioe, tii4t 
<« it frequently happens the vtew!s of lue^ 
partial as they are, are unjust. ^ Char»cje»« 
are drawn with a monstrous co^pwfid ;o4 
vice and virtue.'' For if apy cTO6mM;ion 
were wanting to the truth of this^ls^ re- 
mark, we need go only U> "^No^iQtwn,^ 
for its ample verification. Whoever hM 
perused this work, cannot have foiled tq re- 
mark, that its hero is at one time mduflirio«.5, 
honest, and pious, or at least pi9u§ly ifcspp^^^ 
ed; at another, . dissipil^d, pegligent oi 
business, and abfindpned to^ every &>Uy ^^4 
every vice; and then, -^f^er sinking mtP the 
most pitiable state of mental w^pe^, 
^mersres at once from all his abase^iept, both 
mental, and moral, and ?hine» Mh .w^tj 
the chaste but cheerful splendour of Chri^tjan 
virtue. The character is, at th^mme; ^«Wfi 
energetic but ws^verirtg, gencreuf? biH anprr^r 
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Tidenl, noble bat rteious to a diMdful de-* 
cree. Its aben^tions are so vvicNis and 
frequent^ that like the phases of the meon^ 
its only eertaintj seems to be change ; and, 
indeed, whether eren the last form it as* 
sumes will be peramnent, » rendered pain« 
folly dubious. A nioiistrous compound of 
vice and virtue the character of Lefevre 
must be admitted to be ; whether it isf or ia 
not unjust, the reader has perhaps alrea^ 
determined by the perusal of <^ Facts," to 
which tiiese observations are appended. 

The third objection advanced by this au- 
thor against novel reading, is its immoral 
tendency : and under this he has properly 
remarked, ^' it is no apology that these writ- 
ers draw from life ; for as Dr. Johnson has 
well observed, ' there are characters and 
scenes in life that ought never to be drawn.' ^ 
Quodque facere turpe non est, modo occulte^ 
id dicere obscaenum est. 

This objection to novels is perhaps but 
too generally just, while, however, it most 
be admitted, there is a class increasing in 
the present-day, of chaste, classic, and in-, 
structive novels, to which a distinguished 
writer in the north has^ in no small degree^ 
contributed, by the addition of his own pro* 
ductions, aiMl no less by the elevation which 
they have imparted to'the taste both of rea- 
ders and writers of works of fiction. Still 
the provision of vulgar, coarse, and filthy 
materials is auiSeiently abundant, and the 
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ippetite for soch gratifiealioa as is afforded 
by them is prevalent enough) and vehement 
ettough) it is to be feared, for tfie total /con* 
sumption of'the present supply. It is an 
ioquiry of almost inconceivable importance, 
how ht the evils of these publications are to 
be traced. Eagerly sought and readily grasp- 
edy not by the educated gnly, but by all who 
are capable of putting syllables ^nd words 
together) and making out the meaning of the 
almost magical characters by which ideas 
are conveyed from mind to mind, these pub- 
lications must, to a very large proportion of 
a country's population, be the vehicles of 
poison and mental corruption. The evils 
effected by these novels are produced, not 
by a direct attack on the principles of virtue, 
bot by a pretended description of life, under 
the semblance of which, scenes are intro- 
duced, and characters drawn, of the most 
vicious and polluted deScriptiout but shaded 
and coloured in the most pleasing and fasci* 
nating manner. By a mixture of the ludi- 
crous with the profane, the irresistable smile 
IS excited, and suppresses the rising reproof: 
by an ingenious introduction of mystery and 
intrigue,, an intensity of interest is maintain- 
ed, wMch Sxes the attention io spite of our 
disgust a^«the vicious detaih; and by the 
agreeable - development, of the plot, the 
reader is thrown c^his guardf by one pleas- 
ing illusion he is led on step by step to 
another, uneonseiously imbibes the tentper 
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and passions of the, characters witli whom 
he is Jtoiliari^ed, and^t length is alive and 
at home only amidst the scenjes to which ba 
has thus become accustomed. 

The novelist wields a formidable weapon^ 
because it is apparently employe4 to amuse, 
and not to destroy, and because thoy who 
are destined to be ^its victim^, and to fall 
under its stroke, dazzled by its bright and 
glittering omamenls> perceive not, till it 
descends upon them, the piercing sharpness^ 
of its edge, nor the mortal poison in which 
it is steeped. Let it be remembered, that 
a finished .description, or an unveiled exhi- 
biUpn of vice, is not necessary, in all cases, 
to arouse the dormant evil passions of the 
human mind. It is possible, by a mere al- 
lusion, or by the very garb in which a cha- 
racter; is invested, to put the fancy to an 
exertion which will accomplish all that could 
he done^ if l^he most exact, and studied, and 
minute representation were given by the pen 
of the writer, or the painter^s pencil* It is 
here then, even as immoral in its tendency,, 
we think " No Fiction^^ itself is deserving of 
condemnation. The writer, it is true, has 
not actually introduced us to the lascivious 
groves or the polluted haunts of iniquity, 
but he has ehosen for his hero the frequenter 
of those groves and those haunts^ he h^s 
tcacH^d his dpwnwaFd pa^h, aad pointed to 
tfee s^^ftes. tp wWcb it oemdnQts ; he has de- 
scribed % eharact^ not certainly merely 
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ideal; but which ought never to be described. 
There are vices with which manjr of our 
youth would not become acquainted, but t6t 
publications of this description ; and it mat- 
ters not as to the impression, as to the pol- 
lution which is injected into the imagina- 
tion, whether it be by associating with the 
personages of actual life, or with the charac- 
ters which figure in works of fiction. But 
it is just in proportion as a vicious and aban- 
doned character is exactly and minutely 
pourtrayed, and all the workings of his pas- 
sions faithfully developed, that the cpnse- 
guences will be serious and the impression 
pernicious. 

It is particularly inctimbent on writers to 
avoid every allusion to vices^ but for which 
the imaginations of the young might remain 
happily' uncontaminated by the idea of such 
crimes. Passing by, therefore, the minute 
description of Lefevre's various acts of pro- 
fligacy given in ** No Fiction,*' we cannot 
help expressing, though we cannot find terms 
adequate to express, our disapprobation of 
one allusion by which the pages of this 
work are deeply and unpardonably stained. 
This is to be found in pp. 208 — 215, of the 
first volume, nor is it possible to conceive 
why it has been made even in this myste- 
rious manner.. We are sorry to be able to 
say it, bnt bad as some novels are, we know 
not that the worst of them all contains any 
thing equal to this " detested charge.*' We 
Qannot avoid here remarking on a circum* 
VOL. n. 29 
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stance peculiai^ly iDCoii^stent in connel&ion 
with this charge, to which a calm, solemn; 
andv flat ^ denial is given by Lefevre, when in 
the perfect possession of his reason ; but to 
this coqI and emphatic denial the author pre- 
fers the wild ravings of delirium, and upon 
the ground of the inad man's acknowledge 
mentf actually publishes his guilt, which he 
hadi previously consigned to total oblivion. 
In the second volume, pp. 53 — 60, the au- 
thor represents h.is hero in a state of vassal- 
age to a disordered imagination, and selects 
this ungenerous opportunity of eliciting from 
him a confession, of his guilt, and his false- 
hood in previously denying it;— rconduct 
resembling, but not equalling, that of the 
officers of the Inquisition, who submit their 
miserable victims to the most exquisite tor- 
tures, to extort from them an acknowledg- 
ment of crimes perhaps not only not commit- 
ted, but not before even imagined by them. 
This a^uthor, it is manifest, has been guilty 
of literary infanticide, in suspendj^ng round, 
the neck of his offspring three weighty ob- 
jections, which must.inevitably drag it down 
to the depths of infamy, which he doubtless 
contemplates as the fate of all succeeding 
novel writers. 

" It is now time to glance at that claim of 
the author to popular favour, which, as the 
strongest, is made the most conspicuous, 
and^as most deserving attention, is set forth 
in the title page, and stated at length in the 
preface to the work* This book is presented 
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to US BS " No Fictioftj a nari-ative founded 
on recent and interesting ikcts." It is not 
(Mir intention to dispute the facts nor. the 
title, but to endeavour with the utmost im- 
partiality to shew the reader, that even if 
^^ the work is what it professes to be, a narra- 
tive founded on facts/' the author, be he who 
he may. is a contemptible being, and ^> N^ 
Fiction^' a base and pitiful work. In dew- 
ing this we shall assume nothing more than 
the identity of Lefevre with the author of 
^ Facts/' if this can be called an assumption. 
These remarks being intended fc^ the 
perusal chiefly of those who fastve read <^. No 
Fiction," any outline, of its contents 'has 
hitherto been e^ntirely omitted .as qnneeesN* 
sary. Here, however, it may not be im- 
proper just to remind the reader, that th& 
chief part of the work under consideration 
is devoted to a delineation of two charac- 
ters nnder the fictitious names of Jiouglas 
and Lefevre. And it should be kept iii 
mind, that these two persons are rept'esent- 
ed as united together by the closest friend- 
ship, which though accidentally formed,. and 
in a period not usually sufficient to find an; 
acquait:tance,'' is strengthened by intimacy,* 
and confirmed and perfected, rather than im- 
paired, by time. A developement of the 
friendship subsisting between these two in- 
dividuals forms at least a prominent feature 
of the w^rk, and we are therefore naturally 
led to consider the nature of the friendship 
thus forced upon our attention. . 
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The author tells ns', ^* there were in Le- 
levre and Douglas sp^e of the best mate- 
rials for friendship. There were those points* 
of resemblance and difference^ which the 
best judges deem essential to the strongest 
intimacy* They were both generous, sus^ 
eeplible, {qfwhat?) fond of nature, and 
warm in the pursuit of knowledge." But 
it is worthy of particular notice, that while 
the friendship of Leferre is an irregular, 
though occasionally yiTid and ardent passion, 
that of Douglas to Lefevre is characterized 
throughout as a moderated but steady a£be- 
tion. Thus it is, the author remarks, ^* Oe- 
fttine friendship, in minds truly noble, is at 
«nee a delicate and vigorous plant It out- 
lives the greatest injuries, while it is sus* 
ceptible pf the least Such was the friends 
ship 4/ Douglas.^* The reader must bare 
observed, on the one hand, the faithful ad« 
monitions and prudent advice given by Doi^- 
las to Lefevre, and, on the other, the fretful 
impatience often manifested by the latter, 
under the restraints .imposed upon his 
vicious inclinations by the counsel and re« 
{»t>of of the former. 

The fifth chapter, vol. i. begins with some 
remarks on the romantic notions of friend- 
ship tfsually cheri^ed by the young and in- 
experienced. The writer observes, '^that 
friendship must exist for ever without tho 
least alloy of earthly motive ; that it must bei 
confiued to one object : that it must existj 
without interruption, and for ever ; are sen4 
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timenls more or less' entertained by most 
young persons of ardent and generous tem- 
pers, with little or no *' experience/' What 
friendship ^ught to be, is a consideration 
essentially different from what, in its com- 
Bion acceptation and profession, it really i^.. 
That real friendship must be free from inter^ 
ested and selfish motives : that it can in reality 
exiftt only where the objects, however nu- 
Hierous, are of one charaetelr ; and that it 
ooght to be an uninterrupted and intermin- 
able interchange of kindness, of knowledge, 
and indeed of every good — omnium rerum, 
consiliorum, voluntatum, sine ulla excep- 
tione, communitas ; are certainly heitlier ro- 
mantic nor unj^ilosophieal ideas. 

Such, apparently, were the sentiments of 
Lefevre, but the writer tells us, happily fcr 
Douglas, he was not much influenced by 
them. ^' Young as he was, he had lived to 
see the dissolution of one eternal friendship, 
and although he possessed very powerful 
and generous feelings, they were generally 
kept under the steady government of the 
judgment." The author appears to have 
adopted the sentiment attributed to Bias, and 
accordingly sets up Douglas j^s the model of 
a perfect friend, by tbe side of which Le- 
fevre is placed, that the supposed defects of 
his friendship may be more readily and dis- 
tinctly seen. Backed as this, author is in 
recommending subtle caution as a necessary 
ingrediejnt in friendship, by the oame of one 
of the seven wise men of Greece, we may 
VOL. II. ' 29* ' ! 
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perhaps be allowed to quote from Cicero's 
treatise on Frieodship, ibe recorded opifnion 
of Scipio Africanos : * '^Negabat uUam voc^n 
ininueiorem amicits potuisse reperiri, quam 
^jusy qui dixisset. ita amare oportere, ut si 
uliquando esset osUrus : nee vero se adduci 

SMse^ ut hoc qu«»madinodum putarelur, a 
lante esse dictum creder^t, qui sapiens 
habitus esset unus e septem^ sed impuri 
cujusdam, aut ambitiosi, aut omnia ad 
summam potentiam revocantis esse senten- 
tiam. Quonam enim modo quisquam^amicus 
esse poteriti cui se putabtt inimicum esse 

posse ?< Hoe quidem praeoeptum cuju»- 

cumque est ad toUendam amtcitiam valef 
Let us now observe how^ perfectly the 

• Scipio used freqaently lo »»yj lh«re never was a 
caatibn advanced more injurious to the principles of 
true amity than the famous precept which advises '^ so 
to regulate jour affection towarda jour friend, &S to re- 
member that the time maj possiblj come when jou shall 
imve reason to hate htm.^' He could never, he said, 
be persuaded that Bias, a man eo distinguished for 
wisdom, as to be ranked anH)ng the seven celebrated 
^aj^es of Gteece, was really the author, as he ia gene- 
rally suppoced^ of 89 unworthy a precaution, it was 
rather the maxim, he imagined, of some sordid wretch^, 
or perhaps of some ambitious state^an, who, a 
stranger to every nobler senlioient of the human heart, 
had no other object in foraKOf: bis .coDnexitHtf^ but as 
they might prove conducive to the increase or estab- 
lishment of bis power. It is impossible, certainly, to 
entertain a ftiendship for any man, of whom you cher- 
ish so unfavourable an opinion, as to suppose he may ' 
hereafter give you cause to becoliie bis enemy.- ■ 
This unworthy rule, whoever was the author of it, is 
evidently calculated for the utter extirpatioa gf true 
imay^-^MeMihUiVantlaHim^ Set. ^ 
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frienddiip of Douglas for Lefcrre harmo- 
nizes with this author's sentimenta to which 
"we hare just alluded. We do not assume 
that Douglas is the author, much leas the 
identity of Douglas's character with that of 
the author. It is plain, however, if " No 
Fiction" is founded on facts, the boolc itself 
prov«a that the author has been furniriied 
with the materials of his work either hy 
Deuglaa or Lefevre, or by both conjointly. 
The latter opinion has, to our knowledge, 
been ourrent, and was probably set on foot by 
the mioate description of scenes, in which 
Lefevre alone is present, and by the record of' 
liis motires, feelings, and solitary reflections, 
with which we meet io every part of " No 
Fiction." But as praise, and even flattery 
ia much more anpportable than merited cen- 
sure, it is less cradible that Lefevre shouht 
become his own accuser, than that Douglas 
should furnish the topics of his own eulogy. 
Self accusation is less common than the infi- 
delity of friends, and it is, therefore, more 
■ prol»ible that Douglxs has betrayed Lefevre, 
tlmn that this individual has been the abuser 
of himself. We cannot help regarding, 
therefore, by the testimony of the book 
Itself, Douglas, if not the author, as the 
person to whom is due the entire credit of 
fumi^ing him with the facts on which the 
narrative is founded. During the wholf* nf 
Lefevre's intimacy with Douglas, we r 
suppose this individoal to be carefully 
ing down all U)& errors and rices of 
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Mend, and keepiog^ regular diary of his 
expefienee. And allowing him to be a 
fiiithfal biogi^pber, whaC friendship has he 
evinced for the man whose life he narrates, 
and whose character he pourtrays ? To him 
Lefeyre confided the secrets of his heart, 
and the perplexities of his experience^ and 
he Ims been faithless enough to publish or 
cause to be published to the world both the 
one and the other. He has prostrated in 
the. dust his deciatcd friend, to increase at 
the same «time, his own apparent elei^tion. 
Not content with exposing the Imprudonce, 
the extrayagance, the embarrassments^ and 
profligacy of his friend, with a tendernfess 
and delicacy peculiarly his own, he has 
published to the world his own suspicions 
that his friend had been guilty of a nameless 
offence against every thing sacred and hti- 
man, and endeayoured to confirm these sus- 
picions, by echoing the vociferations of a, 
man, whon^ reason had abandoned to the 
lawless power of a disordered imagination. 
Oh ! who could have thought there existed 
a heart so callous, so obdurate, so steeled 
against pity, as to be incapable of sympathiz- 
ing with kindred flesh and blood in this the 
most pitiable state of mental b^*eavem<rnt ? 
Oh ! who could have imagined that the cru- 
dest enemy would not be melted into ten- 
derness by such a sad spectacle of helpless ^ 
and hopeless wretchedness ? Can it ever be 
thought that a being of the same frailty and 
alike liable to mental aberration, would con- 
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dent to inenr the danger of reducing Ai> 

ybritnd i^n to the deplorable condition ia 

^rhich he had iieen him, by describing 93l\ 

the wild agony c^ his heart, depicting the 

frenzy of his eye and the devpair of his 

tsoualefiaace, and repeating all his self-*accu- 

sations of guilty to which, at least it is possi-* 

bie^ «iotfaing bat a terrible, tyrannic imagina* 

tMti had given a vivid and dreadful reauty ? 

B«it tile friendship of Douglas towards Le-^ 

fevre carHed him even further than , this.. 

Not satisfied With the exposure of the vices. 

0f his friend, he. has endeavoured to heap* 

additional odium upon him, and to sink 

him into the lowest depths of infamy, by 

tying htm in with a knot of iniquity, which, 

01& Ihe one hand he additionally corrupted, 

and on the other received Urom it yet greater 

Hsorruption. Lefevre's relations and frienda 

do not escape vituperation and obloquy, by 

which greater disgrace is reflected upon the 

unfortunate hero of " No Fiction." 

Such is the conduct of Douglas towards 
his friend, if " No Fiction'^ is in truth not 
fictitious. Supposing that the view of Lefe- 
vreVlife given in " No Fiction*' is not unjust,. 
but that his conduct is faithfully described, 
his motives accurately developed, and his 
career of vice correctiy traced, what rational 
being would imagine a publication contain- 
• ing these, to be either ^ the offspring of be- 
nevolence,' or (to change the figure) the 
fruit of the delicate, yet vigorous plant of 
human friendship. Had such a work been 
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published (as we may well believe it was 
not) with the consent --of Lefevre, none but 
a persoa inefiably mean could form the idea 
of. disclosing the sacred mysteries of ^ the 
>8anctuary of friendship.^ 

But Lefevre's uncontradicted assertioii in 
the printed letter , that the work was pub- 
lished without his knowledge, justifies? us ib 
beUeving this to be the fact: if it. be so, 
the publication of " No Fiction'' is the 
basest violation of friendship that we. either 
have beheld, or ever expect to.behokL If 
conduct such as this be tolerated, all the ties 
of social happiness will be broken asunder, 
confidence between man and man will be 
eternally banished from the earth, itui^icacm 
will fill every bosom with agitation and 
alarm, and nothing will be visible in those 
parts of the creation which men have mark-' 
ed out from the surrounding waste, -and ren- 
dered beautiful by culture, but moral tumult, 
disorder, and desolation, more dreary and 
appalling than the gloom and stillness of the 
unpeopled wilderness. 

To the wildest regions of romance, we 
will venture to say, the friendship, of Doug- 
las does not belong : nor, without the gross- 
est pervei^ion of all language, and the most 
ridiculous jumbling of all ideas, can such 
conduct as this be ascribed to friendship in 
any one modification. 

But the reader, it may be, is. already satis- 
fied, from examining * Facts,' that Douglas 
is himself the author of " No Fiction/' amt 
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that altbough Uie narrative contaius a few 
general and striking facts, these are so inter* 
woven with fiction, absurdity, and misre- 
presentation, that while they cannot fail in- 
stantaneously, to discover the parties to all 
their relatives and connections, the distor-^ 
tion and colouring of Lefevre^s character 
must infallibly injure, if not totally destroy 
his reputation, and render kirn to all whose 
good opinion he valued, an ffbject of uttexr 
aversion ; nor can we conceive that, to Uiosc 
who have discovered in the character, of 
Douglas a flattering r^senablance and var-* 
nished portrait of the author of " No Fic- 
tion/' he can be less the object of pity and 
absolute conteDapt. 

We have now shewn that " No Fiction'^ 
is, independent of its truth or falsehood, a 
scandalous performance; and if its state- 
ments are so perverted, its facts so mutilated, 
and the view of Lefevre's life so unjust, as 
we must believe them to be till the state- 
ment of facts be got rid of, what language 
can we employ strong enough to express the 
abhorrence w^hich such conduct must natu- 
rally kindle in the bosom of every generous 
and noble individual? Little did Lefevre 
expect he had selected for his bosom friend 
one who would, with the subtlety of a viper, 
plant his venomous sting in the bosom to 
which he was taken, and in which he was^ 
cherished. F^r indeed .from his imagipation 
must have been the shadow of a suspicion 
that he, whom he had chosen for tl^e sharer 
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t>f his doubts and his joys, the depository of 
all the secrets of his heart, would so violate 
all the sacred obligations of friendsirij^ so 
outrage every sense and rule of deconiniy m$ 
to make his character and his cbnduety his 
vices and his misfortunes, and still less o^i* 
duct and vices not his, but unjustly attribute 
«d to him, the subject of a publication urii* 
^red into the w<M'ld as the wipretending 
#&pring of b9iievt)lenee. 

In attempting^ to discover any laudable 
motive which couM have induced the authcH* 
to publish this account of his friend, even 
supposing it not in iany material points a 
iabricatipn, we confess ourselves not a littler 
perplexed. Neither the spiritual nor tern* 
poral benefit of Lefevre was likely, by such 
a work, to be materially promoted. On the 
contrary, its influence on the mind of this 
injured individual would be most probably 
bad. Shame operates in the prevention of 
crime until ^ its exposure, after which, cha- 
racter being destroyed, public opinion ceases 
to restrain, the society of the virtuous is 
rend0red tenfold more irksome and distres- 
sing than before, and the once cautious de- 
linquent becomes an open and shameless 
reprobate. The consequences in Lefevre's 
commercial and social connexions, so far as 
the hero i^ recognized, must be important . 
and deplorable., The work is dedicated to 
youth, and the writer, we are told, has con- 
stantly held in view the improvement of 
the youthful character ; but his expectations 
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•f the bea^ tlH^ will fl«tiv« fivm its peru- 
sal, would have been less aangtiine had he 
eonsidered tfie saying of a distinguished 
Pagan moralist and orator^ who remar&Sy 
eerte, in eadem re, utilitas et turpitudo 

^ esse nen potest. 

The ra/re and tHmal libeities whieh have? 
been taken with the facts on which the nar- 
rative 19 founded are, we are informed, ^ only 
adopted (only) to veil the parties concerned 
frem the j^es <^ an unprofitable carioE»ity :'' 
but the title itself, and the decbration coti* 
tained in the very same page- as the above 
assinranee, that ' llie narrative is founded on 
faefB>' must excite this very unprefitable 
curiosity which the author wishes to reprriss^ 
^O praBclaram ssij^ientiam P The authdir 
^ught proper * to throw a veil of conceal-- 
ment over tne face of the whole narrative ^ 
hy which means he excited an ardent long- 
ing for the withdrawmetit of the veil, and 
the full disclosure of the singular personages- 
moving behind it. The impenetrable veilof 
concealment, which the author has been so 
rehjctant to remove, is now rent in pieces ; 
all the intrigue is revealed, and the mystery 
developeti ; the personages appear in their 
tme cnaracters ; and stripped of artificial 
appe^ages, await, the equitable awiard of 
the public to their respective claims. Or 

' the one hand, peace, comfort, and respecta- 
biiily will, we trust, be restored te the indi- 
vidual from whom they have been insidi-' 
oualy snatched away^ while on the otiier, 

VOL. H. 30 
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faithle9«iHe88y calumny, and vanity^ witt 
bring down merited seorn upon the man in 
whose bosom they lieve been secretly cher* 
ished. It may be iboQgbty that^ in these 
observatipnsy we have evinced a want of due 
yespect to the feelings of the author of ^^ No 
IhilJLO^^^ What the sentiments of our read- 
ers ane we know not \ but for ourselves we 
must avow, though perhaps the avowal is 
needless^ that, nowiihstanding our wiah on 
all occasions to be properly rei^ectful, we 
can have no re^peet at all for the feeliogs of 
a man, who, U appears, has trampled on the 
laws of society^ and, in^ violation of every 
feeling of hnmaoity, to say nothing of reli- 
gion, has not scrupled without provocation, 
and what is more,* under the mask of friend- 
ship, to bring the worst of charges against 
an innocent and generous individual. 

Allow us now to glance at the defects which 
pervade this author's composition. For al- 
though we are told, ^^ Lefevre and Douglas 
as to languages, agreed Xq perfect themselves 
in the principles of the English tongue ; 
deeming it trtUy ridieukma to pursue others 
while palpably deficient in their own /' 
we shall not be able to discover that this 
author has made any wonderful proficieoey 
even in the first principles of his native 
tongue, provided this be the English. The 
reader cannot expect vpty extraordinary 
precision and accuracy from the person jjiio 
(if Douglas is the author,) describes himself 
as a Mmple mixture. We have always 
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imagined a mixture to be a compound o( 
tat leaat two ingredieotsi and as the author 
himself informs us, .the present mixture is 
^mnpounded of the qualities of both Mr. and 
Mrs. Russell^ we are compelled to acknow- 
ledge we possess not enough of the subtle 
ritrewdness of (Edipusto solve this extraor- 
dinary enigma, and that we feel much more 
inclined, to admit the simpiidi^ of its 
aulhor, than to feel that astonishment with 
wiiieh he woidM impress us, at the nature 
and properties of the compound. 

\^ ith equal aecuraey , this author tells us, 
p. 83, vol! ii. '^ the cheerfulness and gaiety^' 
of the scenery, by which Lefevre was sur*^ 
rounded, ^innnsibly seemed* to put him 
fhrther from happiness; and in page 50, 
** his heart invaluniarily settled in a 
purpose f^ and again in p« 131, we have to 
heighten the description, and increase the 
solemn sadness of Liefevre^s departure from 
England, the phenomenon of * silence audi-- 
bk.' 

The first rule for accurate writing in the 
Bngltsh language, no less than in every 
other, is correct thinking ; hot to this the 
writer seems to have paid little attention, 
however great the portion of time he may 
have squandered on his pai'formance. With 
Mngular absurdity, he tells us, <<iN^ tempts* 
tion isfinpL Each on^e leads to another in 
an unbroken series ; and the last lays hold 
on hell P' We are at e^ loss to know what 
subtle refinements in etymology this writer 
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has inadBj oc what ahacke of diffarfeiic^ lie 
haa discovered between the. last and the 
,y^a/.templation« 

The word poly is repeatedly misplaced 
by this author as in viol. iL p. 46 ^< Passion^ 
as Douglas has well observed, ib a mtfte en- 
ei^y, aod is only g^^f as it is under the 
^directioa of good principles.'' Deuglas'a 
ofaservaiiou would be better, at least more 
intelligible^ had he said^ Fassion is good 
only as it is under, %u^ As he expresses it^ 
he conveys the idea that though it is only. 
g|Ood when under the direetiosi of good {Hih«> 
clples, yet in some other unspecified confli^ 
tiooy it IB even better than good, Theautbor 
occasionally betrays not a little deficiency of 
s^ill in the airrangeasent of the diftrent 
clauses in his isentences, obscuring his mean- 
ing, simply by the erroneous disposition of 
their separate members. The 28th chl^ler^ 
vol. ii. commences by slating, ^^ At length 
Lefevre reached the shores of Canada, and 
passed on to Montreal, with a strong dt*. 
tnehmentaa the uitimutt point qf desti- 
nation,^^ The author meant to itifotni us^ 
we imagine, that Montreal, and not the 
strong detachment, was the- point of IMe^ 
vre's destination, and so obvious is the way. 
to express this^ that it is scarcely conceivable' 
how any pdtsens aeico^omed to think as 
well as writ6 could pass^t'oveh/ I^efevre 
reached the shores of Canada, and, with ft 
strong detachment) paised on to Montreal 
as the ultimate point of destination. 
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la the prefiiee^ after inforaitng na that 
with the tacts '^ same liberties have beeti 
taken/' the author states^ they are less i>e« 
quent and more trivial than the reader will 
be disposed to imagine. Should thiSy how- 
ever^ be the case, it is without remedy.' If 
our conjecture be right, the writer has heire 
expressed just that which is most remdte 
from his meaning. * For certainly he did 
not intend to say^ should these liberties be 
less frequent, and more trivial than the 
]{reader will be disposed to imagine ; but on 
the contrary, should they be as frequent 
and as important as the reader may suppose, 
or even more numerous, and of greater mag- 
nitude than he may conceive, it is without 
remedy. Although we have the cheerful 
light of our lamp^ and we trust the full pos-^ 
session of our reasoning faculties, ^we liave 
been as much bewildered in the labyrinth 
constructed by this author as the poor, crazy 
hero of ** No Fiction'^ could have been o» 
Bagshot Heath, in the dark, stormy night 
when (mirabile dictu) * the rain fell close 
to the ground.* * Manifold tracts,' we are 
told, ^ crossed the waste,' by one of which, 
Lefevre, after long wandering about endea- 
voured to retrace his way to the main road. 
^^ He hastened along it. It brought him to 
a centre where many roads met ; but none 
of them exactly in its own direction." We 
suppose the writer uses none ia the singular 
as he employs the singular pronoun its. But 
we need not to be informed that no one i^ad 
VOL. n. 30* 
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iMri iiself it) its qWa or in any ^hei^'diirec- 
tiofit* Th^ reader must i]> the premlr 
iMtonee excuse our i|ot atteiQptiiig to fur- 
nish a dtie to the author^s sieaniagt 

• lathe Qse of prcupositioQS after verb^com* 
|)0unded with those particles, this writer is 
particularly uoforluDate. Thus in a letter 
ijrom LefeTTQ to Douglas^ voL ii. p. 15^ 
^Jj^t me hiAte also your eorrespondence to 
j[?i^ith] me:' and in p. 299. * Ail w^ni 
greatly affected by th4 deep sympathy he 
(Lefevre) exhibited in the ^ceased and 
snrviying members of th<3 little family.' 
We sympathize witA but not in our suffer- 
ing fellow creatures. Before the author is 
^susoeptible of sympathy with the deceoBed, 
in our opinion^ it is more than probable^ he 
will cease to sympathize with the living. 
Suspicious to, instead of suspipiouit of, the 
truth occurs in p. 108. 

The author uses the imperfect tense in-, 
slead of the" present^ t^ ex{H*ess Mrs. Lefe- 
"vre's anxiety for her son's welfare^ when he 
had made his escape from his friends : voL ii« 
p. 76. ^ Her suspicions fled to another sulgect 
equally fruitful in anguish, Where was he ?' 
The r&p\y is, ^ he wa^ in the house, where 
his mother is now lamenting his absence/ 

^ Who do you reckon the beqefad^tors^' fcc. 
^ certainly no proof of the authm*'s having, 
yet perfected hinaself in th^ principles cHP the 
English, or indeed of any other tongue, of 
which a first principle is tfiat the abcusativet 
or as we term it, the objeelive case follow 
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a& aclive verk In tJlie Esglidi languagt 
there is no such word as preyentative, pre* 
yeoiiFe there is# The adjective valid, and 
the v^b invalida^ sxe Eaglish words, valid- 
ate is certainly not a word of authorized coin-^ 
age* 'Aknapkof showijag off/ is a most 
ilielegant phrase, and shews an utter want of 
^te in the author. * «£ dear chum f' is an a^- 
pells^n too nearly allied to the slang lan- 
guage to be tolerated in a work intended 
for the perusal, instruction, and amuseoaent 
of the; young. * Sin' may foe ^ a nasty, 
bloody thing,' but such an expression is inele- 
gant, not to say indecent The moHonless 
Jail of an eye on the grou«>d, is perhaps an 
authorized mode of expression in works of 
fiction, but is certainly an unhappy ai^cia- 
tioa c^ eantradiotory idea3v T^jki^MpKhor 
ai^pears to have an upcommon partiality for 
flexible ears> a^d thus, such a phrase again 
and again occurs, ' as * long as she sat with 
her. ear bent to the htmse^rdoorJ 

In the use of figurative language this writ- 
er is extremely unha{^y> sometimes select- 
ing a metaphor totally inapplicable to hissub- 
ject, and 9^ others, mixing and confusing his 
figures, S0 as to produce the utmost disorder 
in his descriptions. Vol. i. p, 188, he ex- 

I pi^sses himself thus, < jBut the simo Scrip- 
tuffes ipfer^fi: us, that man, und^r a gracious 
iiifluenoe, is redeemed from a vortex of de- 

^ haains; .selfishness.' Selfishness is' a debas- 
ing vice ; and it is, as voracibus as debasing. 
The simile of a vortex, therefore, aptly con- 
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reys the idea of its Violent arid destruetifre 
operations. To redeem is io rescue from 
captivity or free from detention by the pay- 
ment of some stipulated price, but redemp- 
tion from a vortex is utteriy incongraoas 
and ridiculous. In p. 160, vol. ii. the writ- 
er remarks^ <* Trust not the world. It is 
but a bubble yea more, a barbed poisoned 
dagger J that carries death virith its wounds. 
And though you should be exempt front its 
stingSy Slc" The mixture of metaphor is 
not a litHe perplexing, but neither a bubble 
nor a dagger sitngSy and to preserve the 
coherence of the figure, the author should 
have told us the world is not only a bubble 
and a dagger, but a gnat, a wasp^ora snake, 
or sqiage^ ch sort of thing ! 

iPpWH vol. ii. * Upon the whole oj" that 
fyff^ might be seen the worm of anguish 
siieritly yet rapaciously feeding on the very 
seat of vitality / Is the very seat of 
vitality cci*exteilsive with the whole of the 
form,9 

la p. 5Q, vol. ii. the state of Lefevre's 
mind \% tlj^iis described, * Anger, remorse, 
pride, resentment, fear, and hate, created a 
tempest ia his soul, which threatened the 
frame it infti^bited, and which was only allay- 
ed [only] |fy the master-hand of despair. 
This demopy nourished by Lefevre's errors, 
fiad long inviioped from his eyes his fairest 
prospeclji } and nmo^ the last br^ht spot oa 
which t(i0 star of hope shone sank into the 
surrounding ds^'l^ness.' In this passage, de- 
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sptir is a desdoa ; not indeed aa laqidlpaUe 
or purely spiritual entity ; but to give ani^ 
niatidn to the scene, he is invested with a 
bodily presence and a human form ; at least 
he has a master band with which, like a 
mighty magieian^ he allays the terrible 
storm of passions eonffieting in Le&vre^s 
boeom. So &r we can fidlow tfaa figure, aa 
despair is a passion^ or rather a slate of mind 
eapaUe of bet&g f|illy bodied forth to our 
«eases,"in the hi^^rd eye, dbhev^lkd hair^ 
pale, dejected eotinteoance^ and wringing 
hands. But having this clearly personified, 
tlie acfaieviMaents of this personage are truty 
liOBseBflifsal* This personified demon ^erwe-* 
topes from Lefevne's vy^ bis fiiirest pros- 
pects.^ To envelope is to wrap up, or coin 
oeal by wrapping up ; how then projects 
ean he enveloped at all i&not easily conceive* 
adile, and still less how this is accomplished 
by the old, decripid, and miserable demon 
deq)air. But long after this notable deed 
was done, the last bright qiot on which the 
star of hope shone, sank in. the surrounding 
darkness, for the existence of which we can 
account only by imagining that this demon 
was encen^pasaed wUfa it, just as le diable 
boiieu3py when liberated from the bottle, 
was for some time ofascnred by a smoky 
envelopiEient. Tfae old gendeman then, 
though he enveloped Lefevre's prospects^ 
yet suflbred one little spot to escape him, 
which the star of hqte, in spite of him;^ con* 
tinned brilliantly to irradiate^ it sank into 
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the darkness with which this demon cover- 
ed himself as with a garment. 

In p. 51 f Tol. ii. ^' Conscience we are UMf 
after biting like an adder, and stinging like 
a sei^nt, ^ busied herself in throwing up 
to his (Lefevre's) yiew every event which 
he had struggled to fdrjget' " This is truly 
nauseous and disgusting. How thunder 
roUs and breaks in one continuous peal, ap-- 
peara to us not readily apprehensible^as we 
should imi^ne the continuity of the peal 
must be destroyed by its breaking. 

Vol. iL p. 81. The author say Sy 'In a word, 
he (Lefevre) sought solitude. But solitude 
was not made for man, much less for tbeguil* 
ty. There grows the night riiade ; there kves 
the scorpion and the serpent; tlieredwell the 
beasts of prey going about seeking whom 
they may devour^ and there dwell the syrenM- 
of a lower world, decoying the wreekkss. 
wanderer to his own destmeHonJ A tolera* 
Uy populous solitude this, and certainly not 
made Ibr man.^ But spiritttal teachers^ and 
the wisest pagiln moraii&ts, have hitherto 
d^reed in advising the. guilty to retire into 
solitude, as the situation most adapted to 
facilitate reflection aiid to promote solem- 
nity. This author, however, diflfers from 
the prudent and pious sages who have pre- 
ceded htm ; and we should agree with him, 
did we suppose that the solitary individual 
wouM he in the midst of st^b aompany as 
he considers the aboriginal inhabitants of 
solitude^ ... 
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By maor pasMigcs in " No Fictiott** our 
risible faculties have been irresistibly escit- 
ed, and no doubt the reader will t)e amused 
by the following as a specimen. 

In p. 52, vol. ii. < He (Lefevr^) shut his 
eyes lest he should see any other form iAan 
Ais awn>' However accurate the author 
may be, as to the circumstance of Lefevre's 
shutting his eyes, we moTj^ than suspect, he» 
knew nothing of his motive for so doing. 
. In vol. ii. p. 72, ^ He (Lefevre) pronounc- 
ed the name of Douglas, iui k was when 
there was none to hear*^ . Hq,w in t{ie name 
of wonder then did Ihis author make the 
discovery? 

In p. 78, vol. ii. we are told, '' All places 
were alike to l^im (Lefevre,) provided they 
protected him from the search of his friends, 
and hid him from the/ace of man*! A stage 
for Chatham drove up at the moment ; and, 
without deliberation, he took his place on 
it as the readiest means of accomplishing his 
desires.^' For what purpose the author 
places a note of admiration at the end of 
the first ^sentence now quoted, we cannot 
conceive :* but certainly dur astonishment 
was a little excited when we came to the 
conclusion of the nei^t. Lefevre, it is said, 
without deiiheratum ascended the Chatham / 
stage ; and in the same s^tence, that he 
did so ais the readiest means of accomplishing 
his desire, which was that of hiding hi92ise(f 

* My friend bad not «een ny remarks on the Sword* 
bearer, or else be would not iiave jsade the inquiiy. 
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froM the. face of nian! But Chatham is 
not the plic© where grows the nightshade, 
wh^e lire the scorpion and the serpent, 
where dwell the beasts of prey, and the 
syreps of a lower world ; Chatham is not a 
place of unpeopled solilude* At leaiH: we 
have^een haman beings and human habita^ 
iions in Cksths^. 

I For the beneSjfc of those who may feel the 
impotence of their rmstanee to the attrac** 
tions of the sparkling glass, and who are 
not always sufficiently guarded in^ their po*- 
tations, we qaiA/b from p. 121, vol« i. Doug* 
las's rule as to wine, the adoption of which 
cannot but be effectual and advantagecma, 
even ^ould Douf^'s ;*eason not be well 
understood, ^< Never take more than two 
glasses, and then you will not drink un* 

We have now done with " No Fiction,^' 
and in parting would advise its authoi^iiever 
more to render himself ridiculous, by pub* 
Ibhittg before he has perfected himself in the 
principles of the English language, nor in- 
creasingly contemptible either by the expo** 
sare of those who may be so unfortunate as 
to have honoured him^ with their friendship, 
or by the production of works, which mose 
forcibly than evca* impel the read^ to say, 
* Fronte^ nulla fides/ . 
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